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PREFACE. 



THIS work on the islands of the North Atlantic has been prepared 
with the hope that it will meet a growing want of the travelling 
pulJlie. These islands, for the best reasons in the world, are becoming 
more and more the resort of the invalid and the pleasure-seeker. But, up 
to this time, no guide-book has existed giving a comparative and compre- 
hensive statement of the advantages of such islands, whether as summer 
or winter resorts. 

No islands are included in these pages except such as are free from the 
visitations of yellow fever or persistent malarial and zymotic epidemic's. 
Great care has also been taken to obtain the fullest and most correct san- 
itary statistics on the subject, in which the author has perhaps been assisted 
by his interest in medical topics. Official documents and data have been 
consulted, and the opinions of the ablest resident physicians have been 
received and compared. And in every instance, regarding all points of 
information, the writer has gathered his facts from careful personal obser- 
vation or from the highest authorities. 

As all of these islands have been recently visited by him, he has thought 
lit to leave the description of them in their original narrative form, as he 
saw all the important places mentioned, while the book may thus perhaps 
be rendered more attractive to the general reader by the introduction of 
incidents of travel and adventure. 

The Appendix, although placed at the end, really contains the pith 
of the book. It is intended to convey copious information regarding 
the attractions of each island for both invalids and sportsmen, sanitary 
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statistics, the meaus for reaching these resorts, and the hotels and ex- 
penses of living. The islands are there distinctly classified in the order 
of their respective advantages, without bias or prejudice. It may be that 
one or two well-known resorts receive less indiscriminate praise than 
has hitherto been awarded to them, while other less known resorts come 
in for a share of credit that may surprise some who are ignorant of their 
merits. But the writer can honestly say that he has stated the facts as 
they appeared to the best of his judgment. 

The author avails himself of this opportunity to express his hearty 
acknowledgments for the genial hospitality, the many kind attentions, and 
the uniform courtesy he has met in his rambles among the Atlantic Isles, 
whether from the officials of the local governments, the consuls of the 
United States and other countries, or from private citizens. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE BAHAMAS 



WE had been heading soiitliward in the steamer City ftf Meridn for 
two days, folltiwed by raw northerly winds, when tlie wind suddenly 
shifted to the south. The change in the tern i>e rat lire was magical. Over- 
coats were thrown aside at once, and all hands wore called aft to epi-ead 
tlio awning; the waves went down, the clouds disappeared, the cold gray 
color of the sea turned to azure, and every breath of the "sweet eonth" 
seemed to sing a welcome to enchanted isles where reigns per[ietiiRl snin- 
mer. On the fourth night we jiassed the Elbow Ligiit, on the north-eaat 
fttigle of Abaco, and sighted Ilole-in-the-Wall at midnight. Many of us 
also now saw for the first time the Southern Cross gleaming over the Ik>w, 
while the North Star and tlie Bear were still visible on the quarter. At 
dawn a long, low line of green kej's lay abeam, and soon we saw the 
graceful groves of cocoa and the spires of Nassau gleaming in the snn, 
now rising in a cloudless slcy. Tlie vesH;! drew too nmcli water to go 
over the bur, and therefore came to anchor outside of the ligbt-honse at 
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the western end of Hog leland, a beautiful coral islet tbi-ee miles long, 
which, by fiirniehing n breakwater cheaper and safer than that of Plym- 
outh or Cherboui^, enables Nassau to cluitn the best (wrt in the Bahft- 
nias. Boats of all descriptions darted from the sliore, manned by negroes, 
presenting sometimes a diverting variety of raggediiess in the slender 
wardrobe piescnbed by conventional pmpriety ratlier tliai* by any need 
of protection against the weather. As we rowed in over the bar the first 
object to attract our attention was the absolute clearness of the \vater — 
hyaline, as a poet might truthfully call it — which enables the eye to see 
ever^'tking on the white sand bottom, and the vivid, almost dazzling, green 
hue of tlie eurface, mottled with varied tints of the same color, giving 
exactly the api»earanee of polished malachite. On landing, amidst a hub- 
bub of negroes, we found tlie streets of almost snowy whiteness, intensified 
by the glare of the white walls, so that straw hate and shade umbrellas 
were at once called into requisition. One very soon gets accustomed to 
this, however, and tlie effect could be greatly modified if the worthy citi- 
zens would only content themselves with lower walls around their gardens, 
or would color those they have with some sober gray. This is evident 
when one rides out beyond the (iity, where the roads arc of precisely the 
same character, but much more tolerable, because lined with verdure in- 
stead of staring white walls. 

It was a charming transition from the glare of the streets to the cool, 
spacious verandas of the Royal Victoria Ilotcl, which occupies noble 
grounds on an elevated position commanding a superb prospect over the 
city, the harbor, aud tlie ocean beyond ; and a breakfast of turtle steak, 
chocolate, and tropical fruits freshly plucked, reminded us again tliat for 
a while at least we were free from the furnace-heated prison-houses of the 
North, and the icy, capricious, penetrating winds of our Northern spring, 
if it is not a misnomer to call it spring. 

Nassau is not only the chief town of the island of New Providence, bnt 
also the capital of the Bahamas. Tliero the Legislature meets and the 
governor resides. The Government House is pleasantly situated, and the 
approach to it is appropriately adorned by a colossal statue of Christopher 
Columbus. The Legislature is elcctod once in seven yeare, and generally 
includes several colored merabera. The black population largely predomi- 
nates, for not only did the early settlers own slaves, but many cargoes of 
captured slavers were tukon to Nassau and left tliere to shift for them- 
selves. The aboriginal race of ihe liahamaa is now entirely extinct. The 
negroes are generally tall and well formed, and very civil in their de- 
meanor, and great crimes are uncommon among them. Theft and licen- 
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tioueiiess are their chief "ii-regnlaritiee." It is creditable to the people 
tliat tlie spacious and handsome prison receutly constructed at high cost 
is half empty, which gave the jailer a curious imeasiness, because, as he 
said to me, he had a piece of road-mending to be done iu the broiling 
snn of mid-day, and the number of criininiila under his charge was not 
equal to completing it within a giveu time! The old prison, a rather 
picturesque building resembling a mosque, is now turned into a, public 
library; tlie cells, once tilled with pirates and boozy blockade -runneiB, 
now form the alcoves of a very well-arranged library, stocked with some 
six thousand volumes, generally well selected, and o])cn to the nse of the 
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public. As this institution is near the hotel, it is of great advantage to 
strangers sojourning on the island. 

Some uf the mulattoes display considerable talent as artisans. The 
shell-work they produce shows exquisite taste and skill ; and Bethel, the 
best sliip-builder of the gi-onp — and a very clever man lie is, too — is of 
the colored persuasion. Captain Stuart, who commands the light-house 
and revenue scliootier, is a man of commanding appearance and marked 
intelligence, and is i-egardcd by the negroes of Nassau as " a sort of god 
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round heali," as they phrase it, becanse lie foretold the great hiiiTicane 
of 1S66. The colored people of Nassau are niueh addieted to clmreli- 
going, and it is pleasant of a calin evening to bear the singing from the 
uhurcbes all over the town. I'oppy Rmnei', as he is familiarly called, 
a quaint, unique character, is tlieJr 
most noted preaclier, and many of 
his curious sayings and eccentnei- 
ties are cnn-eut. He is, in addition, 
a man possessed of iutellectnal pow- 
er, and is thoroughly in earnest. Old 
Gunnyba^ is another noted charac- 
ter of Nassau, a modern Diogenes, 
wbo takes up his residence in Grants- 
town, the suburb affected by the 
black gentry. The old fellow, not 
to speak disrespectfully of him, was 
crossed in love in his earlier days, it 
is said, since which melancholy event 
be has worn a suit of gnnny bags of 
a fashion not borrowed fi-om Parip,, 
and Itas slept in a hogshead laid on 
its side under a wall by the wayside; 
owing to the naiTowness of his quar- 
ters and the heat of the tlimate, he 
cooks his meals in the open air. A 
little beyond Grantstown are tlie 
places called Jericho and Jerieho-beyond-Jordan, which show what thrift 
the negi'o can display on occasion. 

As R class, however, the negroes of the Bahamas ai-e far more supersti- 
tions tlinn religious. They are great cowai-da at night, shutting up their 
cabins tight as a dniin to keep ont the wandering [xtwers of darkness. 
Although the fact is resented by many of the must intelligent colored 
residents, there is no donbt that the more ignorant negroes of these islands 
entertain an almost incredible belief in fetichiam. The obeah men drive 
a thriving business, and it is seldom a B])onging-boat goes to sen without 
liret enlisting the valuable aid of the man-witch or warlock. They are 
said tn be lazy, and certainly they seem to take life very easily, lying on 
the ground sometimes for hours under the full blaze of the noonday sun, 
chewing the end of a sugar-cane, or brawling in gmndiloquent and often 
meaninirless rodomontade at the street cornera. But there is little need 
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of exertion when it takes so little to supply their iiiimediate wants. A 
recent pastoral of one of tlie ritiiahetit priests, giving dii-ectiona for the 
obaorvaiicQ of Lent, created " inextiiigniahable langliter" in Nassau, for, 
among other ordiniinces, it forbade the eating of sugar. As sngar-cane 
forms a staple article of food with the negroes, a strict observance pf 
Lis diveulions would have been followed by lamentable results. But I 
think tlie cliarge of laziness nnfonnded, if one but eousidera the severe 
labor the negroes often accomplish, as, for example, in the sponge fishery, 
which gives employment to the owners and crews of five hundred licensed 
craft of ten to twenty-five tons burden, and is carried on witli some risk 
from tlio weather, and much hardship, for the sponges are two or thi-ee 
fathoms below the surface, and must be torn frem the rocks with hooka 
attached to long poles. The position of tlie sponges is ascertained by 
means of a water-glass, wliich is a simple oblong box a foot square, open 
at the upper end, and containing a pane of gl&ss at the other; on holding 
this peri)endii;nlarly over the water one can see everything through it as 
clearly as in an aquarium— £sh, sponges, coral, or sJiells. The Bahama 
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8[X)nges are chiefly of foin- sorts— sheep-wool {which is the most vahmble), 
reef, velvet, and glove; and, although inferior to tlie finest Mediterranean 
sponges, arc very strong, and serviceable for .washing carringes, surgery, 
and the like. Tiic sponge-hoats mually get in on Satui-day, and the 
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I iIk nurkets, ea^cfa boatload and varietr b^ itEelf. 
Oa Moodk/ Uie; are dufmicd uf at auvfiou, only inciuberB of tbe Epuiij^o 
t^U Mid UwK makii^ geuiituc oBen being pennitted ti> bid, wliich is 
done bj vrritlai tcndenL 

Talking al>nid lo ibenuelTea u anollicr tniit pecaliar to the negroes 
of the Babamaa. Aa a proof of tlieir love for large -Mimding phrases 
allnded b> abure, which are often used witlioat tbe slighli-st idea uf their 
iiMauitij;, I gite here a cop/ of a letter writleu bj a soldier of ooe of tlie 
native regimeatt^ addreaed to bis pb/cician, who kiudlr placed it at my 
dtfpoaal, aelecting it at random from a uauiher of similar precions doc- 
BineDta he had received : 

■' Feb. 23, 187-. 

** Sir, — I ihy m««t woftbj servant, have the honour, at t)iis time, to iin- 
p1(iTC and bcncecbe thee, tJiis ^d time to Pore this thy pntient and impeii- 
heiit band Maid, for altbougb it has pleased the Almighty lo deal thnK 
with ]ier, a« vhc at present ii^, xlill i trust that it may please him also to 
rvlesMt her, <rnt of her present pains and Eitfferinge, to her foiiner position 
again. And we trust that hi& Never failing providence may and will anp- 
port thee to listen to the Tortures and cries of the Afflicted, for his mer- 
cie* «akc. Sir the present poEitiuns uf thy penitent hand Maid is thus, a 
Kvcre and Prdlnilierance pain in the back, and a cough in proportion to 
the pain in the back, and a pain lu the Btoniai:h in pi'0[K>rtion to the cough, 
and a standing weakness, and a stubborn faiatiness, with restlessness day 
and nl>flit, and Sir «lic stitnds at present in need of a good proportion uf 
blood, for t^ir she loose a good set, before tslie came to tliee the first time, 
[■'iir Sir, she was losing it from Sunday to Sunday, which was eight days, 
and it began to abate un Ihe ninth day. And Sir by the help of God and 
thy aHsislanco, I implore thee to try for her for 

" I am thy humble Servant," 



Wn^cking iu another branch of Imsiiiess fur which the Dahamns have 
Imig been famous, owing to their intricate navigation. At one time this 
wai very lucrative, bnt it has been falling off of late years. Formerly 
uverytliMig saved from a wivclc was sold at auction in Nassau; now all 
giKida not of a iwrishublo nature, and undamaged, are i^oshipped to the 
port of destination. Collusion between ehip-niastcrs and the pilots was 
alw rreiiticiit; but increased vigilance on the part of the iusiirance com- 
panies has interfered with this nefarious business, while the ntnnerons 
jight-houscfl recently erected by the Govenmient, with noble self-sacrifice, 
have o|>ciiUud in the same direction. Tlic nncertainties attending numey- 
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making in this precnrions waj have their effect on the character of the 
peoi>le, as is the case wlien the element of chance enters largely into busi- 
ness; tlie prizes in tlie lottery are few, bnt are occasionally so largo as to 
cxeite undne cx^teetatioiis, and thus unfit many for any pursuit iiiorc steady 
hut less exciting. For months they will cruise around, watching and hop- 
ing, and harely kept alive on a scant supply of sugar-cane and conchs; 
llien they fall in with a wreck, and make enough from it, perhaps, to 
keep them going another year. It is not a healthy or desirahle state of 
affairs. 

One Sunday morning a commotion arose quite unusual in the nucom- 




inonly quiet and orderly streets of Nassau. There was hurrying to and 
fro, and the sound of voices shrill and rapid indicated some sudden and 
extraordinary excitement. The wharves of the littlo ]>ort were thronged 
and positively black with eager negroes, and great activity was noticeable 
among the slooja and schooners. Some were discliai^ing their cargoes 
of sponges, shells, fish, and cattle in hot haste; otliera were provisioning 
or Betting up their rigging; others again were expeditiously hoisting their 
sails and heaving up their anchors; while the crows, black and white, 
sung songs in merry chorus, as if under the influence of great and good 
tidings. What could it all mean? It meant this: another vein in the 
Bahama gold mines had l>een struck, anotlior lead discovered, and the 
miners were off to develop it, each hoping to lie tlio lucky one to turn out 
the largest nugget, and to retire on it for life. In other words, news had 
just been brought of the wreck of a Spanish vessel on the Lavadeir*^ 
Shoal, one hundred and fifty miles awuy. She was none of your wrelclicd 
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(roUiens or fntiten, whii s cargo valadMB to wradkers, bat a iUp wbeae 
liidd from keekoD to deck beams wis p— *»"* witk • ihiiiiiiiBii bMS of 
diok-e eilkfl aod stuffs for the black-ertMl bnunttes ot HaTsaa, jnit moi^k 
daoiaged to oblige tbem to be Bold at aoctioa in XaBeao, vbere sU goods 
wrecked iu Ihat areiupeli^ must be brougfat for adjodtcsCkMi. TerilT.we 
thonglit, " it's aa ill wiml that blows oobody «»; gu«) f tbe mk&ictiiiie 
wliidi has wmng the soal and perhaps mined tbe happiqeaft of tro or 
tliree in fftr-off Uacis has made glad the hearts of sevetal thnnfaiiit dajfc- 
ies, iniilatlocs, and vbiie« in the Bahamas. Here is a text for La Rtebe- 
foiicanld, tlie modem cvbic 

The mainifactiire and exportation of salt hare aUo been among die 
iTioBt Illc^HU^~e pursuits of tlie islauds. Witli tbe single exc^Mioo of Aim 
Ulatid, which seetiia to be still in a formatire slate, there is not a f 
nler late or Hream in tbe « 
group; but lak^ uf fotue use, contun- 
ing more or less fait, are found on 
manr of the islands. Vast quantities 
of eaU have lieen made at Esuroa, 
Long Island, Ru^ Island. Inagoa. and 
Turin's Island. Tlie latter is now un- 
der tlie jiirisdiclioD of Jamaica, and 
tl]e ptvduction of salt at the other isl- 
ands is at present in a ven- languish- 
ing condition, the resnit of tlie high 
duties imjwsed by our Government 
on the artivle, whiuli avt in two waya, 
like a two-edged sword, forcing oar 
peo]>le to pay a higher price than they 
otherwise would for what salt they 
10, uhd offetilually crippling one of the most important trades of 
tlio Wiwt IndicM, 

IIiil rlin bmiiehc* of bnniiicss whtoh in past rears have bronght must 
wi'ultli into NawnftU have been buccaneering, privateering, and blockade- 
niiininK. Tliu hiicoiitiMra wore at one time iu Iiigli feather there; they 
liitliiflit ii|> i>r 1-nptnred tho governors, toasted and roasted the people when 
rintwIdJirniit, and, hiding bfildnd tho low keys in their little vessels, epning 
iHit, »iii<h'r-liki', on any iinwnry trader qniotly sailing by, Blackbeard, 
H'hii ix rr'inwi'nli'd In tho cut gi»en alwve, from an old print, was the 
nioiit fvlcibniti'd of tho riiftian ohiofo who at varions times ruled over these 
All Iminmiiti' pilk-uotton-lree stood until within a few years on 
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Bay Street, in Nassau, under the Lroad branches of wliicli he adinin- 
ietered high-handed justice, and caroused with hU harridan dames. lie 
was tinally killed off the coast of South Carolina in a desperate tight, and 
the land had rest for certain jeara, 
the escutcheon of the colony bearing; 
since that time the sigiiificatit legend, 
"Jimpulsis piratis,restiiuta c 




^:.^m<^-< 
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After the pirates came the pri- 
vateers of the Hevolution. Fincastlc 
{Lord Dnmnore), when he left Vir- 
ginia,6ettled in the Bahamas, of which 
ho was appointed governor, and he 
was followed by many Tories, Al- 
tliongh not a gi-eat man, his is one of 
the most noted names connected with 
tliehi^toryof theBaliamas. Trauesof 
his administration still exist in many 

places. There is a quaint furt. named Fincaatle behind the Victoria Hotel, 
curiously resembling a paddle-lxix steamer; and the country-seat whei'e 
lie resided, now called the Hermitage, is slill standing by the water, ad- 
mirably situated, surrounded by a noble grove of oaks and cocoa-palme. 
Iloyal Island, having a snug little harlHtr easy of acisess, was a rendezvons 
where arms and stores were concealed, and royalist privateers made it a 
common resort during (he American Reuilntiun. An old stone bouse slill 
remains there which has doubtless wilnessed Toany wild, mysterious scene* 
in days gone by. 
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We may add, in passing, tlmt one of the most noted cliai'acters who 
ever ligui-ed in Nassau was Blcnnerhassot, iiutoriotis for Iiis relations 
willi Aaron Burr. It will be remembered that after the excitement pro- 
diiued by the trial had blown over, Blennerliasset passed off the scene; 
bnt Bleiinerhasset still lived. Tiiere is excellent authority for stating that 
the Bahamas, a refuge for so many rovers and adventumrs, gave him a 
shelter daring some of the remaining years of his life. Leaving his wife 
(whom ihe classic oration of "Wirt has made famous) to care for herself, 
lie tlierc assumed the name of Carr, and received the position of Attorney- 
geueml. The secret was known to bnt few. Another wife consoled him 
for the absence of Mre. Blennerhasset, who once diecovei'ed liis retreat, 
hut was spirited out of the island, and maintained elsewhere on a sep- 
arate allowance. Those were roistering days, when gentlemen di-ank hard, 
(ilayed high, and fought duels like devils — days now fortunately passed, 
it is hoi)ed, forever, at least In Nassau — and BIcnnei'li asset acted his rSle 
well, by no means a looker-on in Vienna. 

And now we come to the most remarkable episode in the history of 
llio B:diamns, the part they played In the Soulliern rebellion, about wiiicli 
a volume of entcrCaining information could be written. On the 5th of 
Deeemlwr. 1861, tlie tiret Confederate vessel arrived from Charleston, 
with 144 bales of cotton; and between tliat time and the close of the 
war 3!)7 vessels entered Nassau from Confederate ports, and 5SS sailed 
thence for Southern port*. Of these the steamers were to the sailing ves- 
sels in the ratio of three to one. Of the clearances 432 were ostensibly 
for St. John, New Brunswick, and of llie total number only thirty-two 
carried the Confederate flag — ^a pretty fair indieation of the amount of 
contplicily practised about that lime by Her Majesty's subjects and officials 
In Nassau, and of the value of tho British capital engaged in tliis ques- 
tionable traffic. In nothing was this coiniivunce on tlie part of a neutral 
]K)wer more evident than in the casie of the Floriiia, or Oreto, which waa 
three times seized by the counnander of the British man-of-war Bull-dog, 
and three times released hy the decision of the insular Admiralty Court 
on grounds afterwai-d wisely disavowed liy the Home Goveniment. 

During the Confederate years the little town actually swarmed with 
Southern refugees, tho captains and crews of blockade -ranners, cotton- 
lirokei's. rum-sellers, Jews and Gentiles of high and low degree, eoiniiijt 
money and squandering it as if they owned the secret of the transmuta- 
tion of metals. They played toss-iienny in the verandas of the Royal Vic- 
toria Hotel with gold eagles! The shops were packed to the ceilings; 
tho streets were crowded with bales, hoxea, and barrels — cotton coming in, 
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CoiifeJciate iiuifonns and piUa of lead and qiiiniue, to pepper patriots 
mid patietite, going out. Seiiimes uiid liis bold boys twisted tlieir iiiiis- 
taclies at every comer, daiitied iiivoliiutary reels and hornpi[)e3 from gi"og- 
jjury to gfoggery, and from tlie waxed floore of tlie Govemineut House, 
where they were always sui-e of a coi-dial rei:eption, to llic docks of tlie 
Banitltee and Alabama, or brandished tlicir rcvolvera in the faees of Union 
men, whose lives were too uncertain to insure thereabouts in those rol- 
licking days. A spioy little paper called the Young Punch, edited by a 
witty Confederate iii Nassan, nnder the sobriquet of "The Can't Get 
Away Club," gives a gliniiise of the slate of thingn then existing, and 
shows that tliere was some real fun connectL-d willi liioekade-ninniiig. A 
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Coiift'dcracy l>j' wav of Nassan weii3 fraiii Nortliern iwrts, as, for cxninple, 
filiiptunds uf pistols brought from Boetim in barrels of lard. On the other 
liaiid, there are many instaiiecs of iioble patriutigin on record. Tlic tiatne 
of Timothy Darling, Esq., is deserving the honor and respect of every 
trne American. A native of Maine, bnt long a resident of Kassan, a 
British snbjeiit, and one of the principal merclmnts and politicians of \\w 
Bahamas, lie was more than once offered tlio agency of the Confederaey, 
and always finnly declined — a proposal wlitch, as the event proved, wonld 
have been worth several hnndred thousand dollars to him. 

During tlie uontiimanec of the war the weather was exceptionally fine 
even for tlie West Indies; no hurricanes, and but few gales of any vid- 
lencei, occurred. Everything went on ijierry as a marriage-bell, and the 
(tolieiea of veesels clearing for Nassau might well have omitted the words 
"wind and weather permitting." But in the year sncceedlng the fall of 
lUclimond, 1866, occurred the most terrible hurricane experienced in those 
wafers during this century. The ocean rolled completely over Hog Island 
into 'the harbor in suites so eiiorinuus that the crest was even with tliu 
gallery of the light-bouse, sixty feet above the sea. Ilouses and foresta 
went down before the wind like reeds; many which witlislood its force 



when it blew from noith-eaet collapsed when it fihlffed to sonth-weat. In 
twenty- four lioiii-s the cily was like a town sacked and burned by the 
enemy, and a laige part of the wealth K(»;iiinulatGd during the war had 
disappeared info thin air. The island has never entirely recovered from 
the blow. TboBe who are inclined to believe in special providences may 
find food for i-ellection in the circumstance that no Union man had his 
house wrecked, or siiffered any considerable loss. This is, at least, a cnri- 
ona coincidence. It is not to be supposed, however, that violent weather 
or hurricanes are fi-equent in the Bahamas. Tonncrly they occurred once 
in two or three years, in August to October, but now blow at mnch longer 
intervals. There has been no hurricane in that archipelago since the one 
of 1866. The pi-evailing winds are north to south, round by east, taking 
the form of tmde-winds from the eostwai-d during a large part of the year, 
and it is rarely that the heat of mid-day is not cooled by a breeze from tlio 
sen. The facilities for yachting and fishing at Nassau are admimble, fast 
yachts being always on hand, while the neighboring keys present attract- 
ive I'csorts for picnic parties, and the vanety, beauty, and savage character 
of many of tlie tisli render fishing a sport of more than ordinary interest. 
The beautiful Lakes of Killarney, in the interior of New Providence, 
abound with wild-duck, and those who caro to cruise as far as Green Key 
may find lots of pigeon-shooting. 

The drives around Nassau are also very charming, often leading by 
the seaside. Them are few scenes more replete with i|uiet but exquisite 
and satisfying beauty than the drive to Fort Montague toward snnset; on 
one side, groves' of palms, lithe and graceful as nymphs, gently Bwajnng 
their undulating plumage in tlie evening wind; on the other side, the 
sea murnmring on tlie yellow sand ; in the distance, the city and the port 
limned against a sky ablaze with the glory of the tropics. The roatls arc 
always excellent, and of such a nature that the horses, when shod at all, 
are only shod on the fore-feet. With a few exceptions, they are small 
and meagre to a degree tliat renders Rueinanto corpulent in comparison, 
being fed chietly on sugar-cane stalks. It is curious that on islands gen- 
erally the oquino race, wliile exceptionally hai-dy, has a tendency to dwin- 
dle in size. But although appearances would lead one to expect a similar 
uonditioii in the vegetalion of the Bahamas, the reverse seems to bold good. 
With but one or two exceptions, the islands are low calcareous rocks, prob- 
ably the summits of peaks once rising far above the sea, and enlarged and 
re-elevated by coral insects since their submergence. The limestone is 
gray, and so hard as to strike fire when exposed to the weather, but soft 
tnougli bi?low to be shapfd with saw and hatchet, while the layer of soil 
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ticattercd over it ia bo thin as to iiiaVe It iiiipossiblo to understand liow 
iinytliiii^ but etirub aud goat^ could flonri&li upon it. Any Yankee bo 
enterprising or )i»i'e-brained as to introduce tbe latest improved plongji 
into Nassau would be considered a tit candidate for tlie Insaim Asyliini 
beliind tlie bishop's residence. Anil jet tliere is not a plant of the tropica 
that may not bo made to grow there, and many of the tcin|jerate zone. 
The mahogany is common, chiefly on Andros Island, and might become a 
lucrative branch of commerce if there were mads to transiiort it to the sea. 




Tlie \aricly tailed tbe liorse-flesh is exceedingly durable, anil is exclusively 
used for tlie frames of Itahama vessels. It seems to rival oak for tills 
purpose. The pine reaches a good size in the inteiior of New Providence, 
where the palmetto is so intermingled with it as to present a snggestive 
, blending of the vegetation of two zones. Tlie wild pineapple, or air-plunt, 
which Uvea in the branches of forest trees, holding sometimes a quart of 
dew in ite silver-gmy bowl of spiky leaves, is also an interesting object. 
The satinwixid, lignumvilot. yellow-wood, fustic, and cedar grow every- 
where, and cocoa and date palms abound, together with the Fic»s Indicus, 
H s}it'ti\e& of banyan. Of the 'P.&^i Indian banyan a very perfect specimen 
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exists near Foit Montftgne. Tlie banana, tamaiind, sapodilla, mango, cof- 
fee-plant, giiava, ciiBtard-apple, orange, aiigar-eaiie, mainmeo, and almost 
every vegetable production of the tropics, grow mora or less in the Balia- 
maa. Tlie oranges of San Salvador or Watling's Island are exceptionally 
sweet. How Biieh vegetation can thrive on a mere basis of i-ock is a per- 
[wtiial mystery. I visited an orange plantation outside of Nassau where 
the gray rook was completely honey-combed with depressions called cave- 
lioles. On the bottom of these was a little soil, and there tlie trees grew 
and flonrished in clumps of eight or ten. The grape fruit is a species of 
large orange, the color of a citron, and with a thick rind and a pleasant 
Havor. Why it shonld be called the grape fruit seems difficult to under- 
stand. A gentleman from the Bahamas saw some oE them in a fruit- 
vender's stall in New York labelled California oranges, their size seeming 
in acuordance with the nsiial exaggerated character of the pi-oductions of 
that amhitiona State. "My friend," said he to the fruit-vender, "those 
are not California oranges; they are Bahama grape fruit." 

"I guess you'd better move on," was the vender's reply, In an nnmis- 
lakahle tone of a8j>erity. 

One of tlie most singular trees in the Bahamas is the silk-cotton, which 
attains a large size, not only reaching a good height, but spreading laterally 
'iver a wide surface, and buttressed at the base like a Gothic tower, evi- 
dently an adaptation by nature to support it in the absence of any perpen- 
dicular hold it might have in a deeper soil. The roots also extend to a 
great distance, creeping over the rock like vast anacondas, and clinging 
to every crevice. The bolls are full of a soft brown cotton, resembling 
floss silk, but not adhesive enough for use. One of the most remarkable 
specimens of this titte is the one liehind the Government House. Its roots 
extend nearly the eighth of a mile, and then shoot np into another mag- 
nificent specimen in the grounds of the Royal Victoria Hotel, in whoso 
branches a large platform has been constructed. 

The cactus and aloe are, of course, common, and especially the Sisal 
aloe, from which maiiilla rope might veiyr well be manufactured with a 
little enterprise, as might also be added regarding the production of cas- 
tor-oil, as the plant grows abundantly on the islands. The pineapplq flour- 
ishes in San Salvador and Elenthera; the chief supplies of that delicious 
fruit which reach our markets are from the latter island. 

The cruise to Harbor Island and Eleuthera is one of the most interest- 
ing within easy distance of Nassau. It can be made in a yacht or in one 
of the many little schotmere cunstaiitly plying to lyid fro; keys are always 
in sight, and a Ice can l»e made at any time; while one can return l>y way 
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of Abaco, where n cruise in the sounds on either side of tliat island, and 
a vinit to the cui-ious little settlement called Uopelown, inhabited by de- 
suendants of the buccaneers, present various attractions. Sjiaiiisli Welll^. 
OH the island of that name, is a most singidur place. Planted on the low 
beach, the bouses are huddled together in inconceivable disorder, and 
bnilt on {lOBts to raise them above tiie sea waves, and also to keep tliein 
free fi'om the iniiursions of the hermit-era lis, which live in the rocks in vast 
iinmbere, and often come out at night and pmwl over the laTid. Before 
every bouse is an oven— it was baking-day when we touched there — and 
the smell of fresh bread could be observed bcfoie we got to land. It was 
also ironing-day, and before every cabin flat-irons were ranged on coals. 




The women wear the peculiar oblong pasteboard sun -bonnet which was 
fommon years ago in our rural districts, called in some places "rantam- 
skoots," and their apitearance is not especially attractive; but then I did 
not see them in their best bibs and tuckera, and dmss does make a differ- 
ence. Tlic echool-bouse is thatched wiih palm leaves, and is a <jnaint 
little building. The school -master told me they lived on conchs and fish, 
and he bad not tasted meat for two months. If Hsh makes brain, the 
Baliandans ought to be intellectual to a degree; bnt facts do sometimes 
(»>nflict with theories. Many of the flsh in those waters are poisonous at 
times, especially the barracuda, which is a very savage fish, three to five 
feet long. Tlie cause for the noxious character of the West India iish it. 
not yet fully explained. Tiie sj'mptoinB of poisoning by the barracuda 
arc great itching, ])ain in the joints, and baldness, lusting sometimes for 
n. The tirst hint of poison is a violent sickness of the stomach, at- 



mtided with vomiting within half an hour after eating tlio fish. The white 
people of the Ujihainas geuerally induce the negi-o fish-sellere to eat of 
tlie tiiJi first, and, if it prove harmless, then partake of it themselves. We 
eaiight a lai'ge barmiuida, on the way to Harbor Island, and it was cooked. 
Ignorant of its dangerous qualities, I ate freely of it. After I had satiaiied 
my appetite, I was told of the pos&ible symptonia that might eoon follow. 
It being too lute to avoid tho mischief, 1 gave the matter no further 
thought, and happily suffered no ill effects. 

From Spanish Wells the tra<;k lies over a succession of coral reefe, 
throngh which the passage is of the most intricate charaeter: one of the 
worst places, a long zigzag reef, is called the Devil's Backbone. Were 
it not for the extraordinary clearness and vivid malachite tints of the 
water, and that wherever a reef rises neai- the surface it is indicated by a 
reddish spot, the complementary color of green, it would be next to im- 
possible for a vessel to work into the port. The brilliance of this hue at 
mid-day also causes the deep water beyond to appear purple, while the sky 
is actually flushed with rose to the zenith on u bright day. The port of 
Harbor Island is spacious, and so protected by reefs and bars at each en- 
trance as to be tlie safest in tlie world for vcseels not drawing over nine 
feot of water, after they once get inside of it. It is formed by a low 
island stretching across a bight at the north-eastern end of Eleuthera. On 
the inner slope of this isle is situated Dunmore Town, containing twenty- 
tive hundred inhabitants, next to Nassau the largest settlement in the Ba- 
hamas. A very pleasing little place it is, encircled by beautiful cocoa-nut 
groves, and dreaming by the green water in an air of solitude and peace 
which is very bewitching to one who is weary of the rush and giddy whirl 
of tlie nineteenth century, while the cool trade-winds always moderate the 
heat. On tho ocean side of Harbor Island is the finest beach I have seen, 
of very fine, delicate pinkish sand, hard as a floor, a glorious galloping 
ground for the half-dozen [Kjuies in the place. The people depend for 
fresh water chiefly on wells snnk in the drifted sand immediately back 
of the beach. When the well is dug, it is pi-otected from falling in by 
three or four barrels, one over the other, and the rudo curb is gnarded 
with a padlock. The sea-water filters through the sand into these wells, 
and Incomes sweet as ordinary spring-water. A gale of wind destroys 
the wells once in three or four years, and excavating new ones is a dan- 
gerous process. The inhabitants gain a livelihood cultivating pineapples 
on Eleuthem. A fleet of two hundred boats Is owned in the settlement. 
Every morning at simrise this little fleet spreads its wings to the trade- 
wind, and wafts eight hundred men and boys, black aud white, to tboJ 
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lovely beaeh and cocoa-nut groves on Elciitliem. two miles away; every 
night they return. The piiieapplea begin to ripeu in April, and only grow 
to advantage on a pctjiiliar red boi! tliat ia always thin, and is found in 
but few districts. Tlie plantations are on inidulating ground, tlie liigliest 
in the Hahamas, and are skirted by inaliogany, logwood, and cocoa-nut 
groves, overgi-own with the brown love vine, and abounding in Bcailet- 
iluwered hop, clitnria or wild pea, and various otiier flowers, while the 
song of the brown thrush resounds in every thicket. A pine field, when 




llic pines arv.' ii|)d, lo<.iks as if it were on fire, the scarlet of the spiLnl 
leaves forming a flame-color wirh the vivid omnge-yellow of the fruit. 
There are two principal varieties of the pineapple, the scarlet and the sng- 
ar-loaf, the latter of which is the best. It is almost needless to add that 
pineapples sucb as those of Elentbera, eaten perfectly rii>e on the spot, are 
infinitely 8iii)erior to the pineapples sold in our markets. The same msy 
bu said of the cocoa-nut. For a jwnny a negro urchin would clirnb np a 
tree and fetch me a pair of wlial are called jelly cocoa-nute, the fruit be- 
ing plucked before the pulp has hardened, so that it can be eaten witli a 
B^Kton. The flavor is very delicate, while the milk ia cool even at mid-day, 
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aiifl fiirnislicB a tlioronglily lioaltliy, inildly astniigent di-iuk. pi-efcrable 
til water ov tlie brand j--»iid- water in which the i-esideuts too often iiidulg*; 
for a wann climate. 

Some charming excni'sions may be made from Harbor Island. The 
bay is one of tlie most beautiful sheets of water ever marked by the keel 
of a yacht, fi-ingcd by cocoa-nnt gi-oves, and protected frcim the surgee of 
ocean iiy the silver-flashing barrier of the bar. The walk from Buttum 
Cove to tlie arch called tlie Ulai^s Windows is remarkable for the sng- 
gostive beauty of the land forms, the effect being heightened by the stately 
stalks of the aloe rising here and there, like solitary bronze colnmns, lift- 
ing a inasay cwronal of golden flowers against the sky; while on one side, 
owing to the narrowness of Eleuthem at that Bi»t, the green water of 
the coral reefe is close at hand, and on the other actually blue waler, 
for Eleutliera is on the extreme edge of the Banks, serving for sonn- 
seventy miles as a breakwater for the rest of the group against the vast 
waves of the Atlantic, whicli rise there suddenly sometimes without any 
wind, and last for several lionra. The natives call these windless risings 
of the sea "rages;" they are probably caused by a heavy storm blowing 
at a distance. In 1872 an extraordinary tidal wave rose without warn- 
ing at the Glasa Windows, washing under the arch and entirely over the 
island, carrying away several yonng people who were enjoying a picnic 
theit!. The account of the rescue of one of them is a thrilling and re- 
markable story, too long for narration here; but those who visit Harbor 
Island will find Mr. Cole, the intelligent and conrteoue school - master, 
ciuite willing Ui repeat the nai-rativo of an adventure of which be was 
himself an eye-witness. The arch is of limestone, eighty-five feet above 
tlie sea. A line can be dropped plnmb down to the water. It is split 
entirely across at the centre, and as one stands over the crack fancy read- 
ily sugt;ests the consequences if the arch should fall in at that mumeiit. 
Near Gregory's Harbor is a cave extending eleven hundred feet under- 
grennd, enriched with stalactites of a brilliant brown hue. It is really 
worth visiting. There is also a large cave at Long Island. 

South by east of Eleuthera is Cat Island, or Guanahani, eo1ebrate<l 
na the land first seen by Columbus, and called by him San Salvador. 
Tlie reader must here be prepared, however, for a surprise, when it is 
stated that in all probability it was not Cat Island whicli Columbus 
named San Salvador, bnt Watling's Island — a smaller isle a little more 
to the southward and eastward. The facts in Ihe case are these ; con- 
trary, probably, to the general opinion, it has never been definitely known 
which was llic island entitled to ihe honor; but about fifty years ago. 
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when liietoriaiis were liiisy with tlie vojnge of ColiimlniB, tlioy under- 
rook to settle the qiiestioTi hy comparing hig jiiiirnai with the imperfect 
diarta of tlie Bahamas then existing. Navaretto li.xed oti Turk's Island, 
which later investigation has proved to he erroneous ; while Irving; Bup- 
purleiJ hy the sti-ong Huthorit)' of Humboldt, argued for Cat Island, and 
since tlien tins liaa been generally accepted as San Salvador, and it is bo 
designated on our charts tn this day. But the English rcvereed their 
opinion some time ago, and transfon-ed the name of San Salvador to Wat- 




ling's Island, and it will be so found on their latest charts, Tlie reasons 
for this change seem conchisive. Lieutenant Beecher, of the English navy, 
proves heyund question that Cat Island cannot be San Salvador, and that 
Watling'e Island answers the conditions required better than any other 
island lying in the track of Columbus. His two strongest reasons against 
('at Island are that Columbus states that he rowed nronnd the northern 
end in one day. The size of Cat Island makes this physically impossible 
there, while it is quite feasible at the otiier island. Ho also speaks of a 
large late in the interior There is no such water on Cat Island, while 
audi u lake does exist on Watling's Island. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

THK AZORES. 

IT was on the 23J of July that the Al dipper-bark Jehu sailed from 
Boston for Faynl and a market, in ballast. She had in the steerage 
tliirty-one Portuguese, who were retnraing home, and tlie object of tlie 
voyage was ostensibly to secure a chnrter for an early cargo of oranges 
in November, but really to obtain, clandestinely, a haul of Azoreaii pas- 
sengere flying the Islands in fao« of the stringent prohibitory laws against 
emigration. There is in the Portuguese dominions a strict system of 
conscription, mider which every man, on reaching twenty-one, must incnr 
the chance of being drawn for the army ; and ia conseqnence no one ean 
leiive the Azores who has not yet had his name shaken in the lot, unless 
he gives bonds in three hundred dollars that he will i-eliim and serve, if 
drawn, the money to be forfeited if he fails to respond; and tliis regula- 
tion applies even to mere lads scaixie weaned. It is evident tiiat the great 
poverty of the people makes this a pretty effectual bar to emigration. It 
ia true that paaSports are with some rehiclance granted to those who do 
not come witliin the application of this law, yet those wishing to emigrate 
are principally young and enterprising mates. But for years they have 
found means to evade the observation of the Government, escaping on 
paafiing whalers, whose crows are largely composed of Portuguese, or on 
English and American traders, which have occasionally cruised among 
the islands for the purpose of "stealing Portngnese," aa the busings is 
called. The Jehu, was at the time the only American vessel then depend- 
ing for its protits on this cnrious and hazardona traffic, the other packet^i 
plying between this conntry and the Azores being partly owned by resi- 
dents there, who do not dare to trespass on the laws of the land. 

H&niiel, the second mate, and all the crew were Portngnese ; ho wa.** 
very handsome, hiack-beardcd, eagle-eyed, and with a horenlean fi-ame. 
Wc had baffling winds, with calms and fogs, nntil we got near whaling 
ground. The Azores are an important rendezvons for whalers, who can 
provision there more cheaply than at home, and for tiiat purpose, touch 
3 
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there even when bound around the Horn, The watei* iu that vicinity are 
also good for cruising, althongli whalea are less abnndaiit than formerly. 
On the oth of August we took a sou'-wester, and the Jehu flew toward 
Flores with every stitch of canvas set and all drawing, making a thon- 
saiid miles in four days, galloping away with the wind abaft tlie 'beam, 
and carrying sail until it blew away. An observation on the 8th eliowed 
that we had passed Flores, which had been hidden in mist, at midnight, 
when we should have l«en abreast of the island. Captain Brown had 
thought of lying to the previous night, hut had unwisely concluded to 
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keep on, and we now had to beat to windward sixty miles. We were not 
the first who had found the Western Islands elusive as the Flying Dutch- 
man or St Brandon's Isle. Lying far apart as they do, it is quite eaaj", 
when the weather is at all thick, to miss them, or come foul of them with 
a fatal crash, for they are all so precii>itou8 that a ship may almost any- 
where butt her bowsprit against the cliffs before grounding or finding 
anchorage. The Azores (so called from the a^r,& hawk peculiar to those 
islands) were discovered early in the fifteenth century by Cabral, and tlie 
Forinigas, a reef near St. Mary, were the tirst seen. St. Michael and St. 
Mary wci-c the first to be settled, about 1431, sixty years before the voyage 
of CohuTihus; who on his return, in pursuaiico of a vow made during a 
great storm, landed half his crew, who went barefoot to the Chapel of tlie 
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Virgin to offer thanksgiving. He was about to follow with the remainder 
of the crew, but was hindeied by the unfriendly eondiict of the governor. 

It was a fine morning in August wlien we reached Florea— the Isle 
of Flowers — and with a fi'esh leading wind stood close along the shore, 
enjoying a good view of the jagged volcanic [reaks and well-cultivated 
slopes. We hove to at breakfafll-tiiue off Santa Cruz, the cliief place on 
the island. A boat soon came off with the health officer, and after getting 
pratique, I went ashore with the captain. Tlie boats of Flores are made 
for out-at-sea work, deep and broad, more like a sniall ship than a row- 
boat, and the oars are very clumsy, and constructed of two or three pieces, 
crooked boughs, fastened together with marline, and turning on the gun- 
wale by a broad slab throngh wiiich the thole-pin passes: it retjuires two 
or three men to pnll them. We reached the port — and what a port!' 
Kiding in on the top of a roller, through a gauntlet of black lava rocks, 
hoary with roaring foam, and scarce thirty yards apart, we entered a haven 
abont an acre and a half in extent, snri-onnded by perpendicular cliffs, on 
whose edges the houses are perched, and with a beach to match, aSoixling 
scant room for a dozen boats. The boatmen took us off the boat on their 
Bhouldere, and landed na high and dry amidst a throng of eager men, 
women, and children, who occupied every spare foothold from which the 
new arrivals could be seen. Closely they gathered around us, the young 
and tlie old, the halt and the maimed, the ricli and the poor, the latter in 
large majority ; some to welcome us, others to gaze, others to badger and 
barter, and still others lo beg. A public fountain near the landing, emp- 
tying its musical stream into a stone trough, and surrounded by a group 
of barefooted, black-eyed, olive-hued girls in white mantles, filling earthen 
jars, was the first object to fix my attention, vividly reminding me that, 
although yet in the Atlantic, I had again come within the magic influence 
which lends an indescribable charm to the shores of the Mediterranean, 

The people of Flores are good-looking, many of the young girls and 
youths having a piquant beauty that is very attractive. But the aged 
often have the parchment- like, deeply wrinkled skin common the world 
over to the peasantry when advanced in years. The ^omen of Flores 
generally wear a shawl or white cloth over their heads. Excepting the 
few of the upper cla6S,'both sexes of all agea go barefoot. When they 
attend mass they carry their shoes with them, and put them on before 
entering the church. 

Convents for both sexes were abolished throngliout the gronp by Doni 
Pedro I., but the Franciscan convent of Santa Cniz still stands. The dor- 
mitories are lot to tenants, but the chapel belonging to it is a fair spcei- 
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hy iM ptafii and imAtr laming gOAed onMUBeolKioB, to intpnw mm 
lH W uW ytpalw w. IW chardi of Sanu Cruz oeeopiea s iiniiwiiiliiip, 
pwiitfw, wrf » iiMfcw nj <ww <rf Ae be« in the A201CT. It ia la^wl 
l^r 1*9 iflFims MiraMMiMd If Smmetme domes; bm the interior is exM 
^pJnafcadL 1Mb ebmdi Mid eoovcM are aboat three oentnrieE old. 
^H'Tfce fnnnaCii» of Flore* •nd ibe oe^bboring uland of Corro, wbit^ 
^nMR)]^ ft csatcr wfauoe ridei sie cnllivated bv a small colony of Morsqos 
1 in number, ia in aonie ra|>ect« different from that of the 
r of tba g^noy; that the; are dutinct i& partiallf- proved b; the 
B llwt eanb<|nake-«bocka felt id the other islands are not eiipo- 
t tvo, which Itare Nbocks entirely their own. Figs, vaiDs, 
' fAtalOM, earn, wheat, baoaaaa, apples, peatrhes, and almost anr vegetable 
ftfodoetion of both apherea, grow, or ean lie made to grow, on these island?, 
•o mild h l)ic Avtmge t«mpcratitro, extremes Ifeiiig nnknown. But to 
Miiff manj of (hern to |MiTfe4:tion, a more intetligent culture is necessary 
than the; rcooivft at tlicsc islands. It never freezes, even dnring the rainy 
Ma«r;n, Rxcept on the monntaina, nor docs the mercnr}- often rise above 
95' In utmimer. Excellent JiK» I tasted, jet by no means comparable to 
the fl(( of iIhi Ijevant; the apple* arc far inferior to oiitsx and the grapes 
am only tolumhlo. It is but fair to add that for eighteen years a blight 
ha* viimcl tliu Ai!on.-aii vineyards, nn in the Madeiras, and both grapes 
and winH uro SGarcBr, and posBibly jxxjrer, than formerly'. The indications 
now ant t)iMt the blight is about over. 

Tlirnt aru sovonil viilnf^cs in Flurcs, and agriculture is prosecnted with 
nxKiH iniliiitt.iy, women also htlioring in llie fields, and tlie implements 
nrn iif a pntHarchal eharncter. Donkeys and hoi'ses aro scarce, and the 
nienni cf Iranximrtatioii arc Ilio litiinnn head and small carts drawn by 
dlininntlvd cnltic; tlio whools arc wdid, turning on an axle of cliestnut- 
wifod, Milcirtod (Mpecially on account of the infernal squeak it gives out. 
The iwannntii lliid tliiH a cungoniul innsiu on tlic lonel)' roads; it can be 
lieani n great iliHinnee, and is bo modulatod as to produce alternately a 
Nipir<nk nutl a giimn I Tint cattle become accustomed to work to this dole- 
fill nucompaninient, and tim drivoi-s muintniH that it is essential to tlieir 
nwn hap]iinttNi; unch (-arl-ownei- is, in fact, boastful of the j>ecnliar tune 
uroaltixl by bin <iwii vclildi). 

] Uving lundotl sonio uf our passengers, and engaged provisions against 

oiir ivittirn, wo suilod for Fayal. Two days' sail took us close to Castello 

^llnHH K)| or White Cmllo, n liold hcecllaud at the southern end of the isl- 

^^HjMM^Hlldred fcot high, and rctonibling a huge fortress, connected 
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with the land by a slender natural causeway. But niglit came on before 
we uoiild woatber tliig lieadlHiid, and we Btood ont to sea again to avoid 
being becalmed and sncUed against tbe rocks by the swift, treaclicrous cur- 
rents. Vessels overtaken by calnia sometimes bave very narrow escapes 
til those waters. On the following morning we beat into the roadstead of 
Horta, the town of Fayal, tlie latter name being often incorrectly used for 
both. The name Fayal is derived from the/«ya, a small evei^reen tree, 
foimd, however, more on Pico than on tliu island to which its name is 
given. The harbor is tlie best in tlie gronp, affording tolerable ancliorage 
and shelter from westerly winds, Pico, four miles distant, i>rese»ting a 
magnificent bi-eakwater to east winds; but against gales from the north- 




east and south-east there is no shelter, and vessels have then to cnt and 
run, or incur great risk of going ashore. They always ride at lieavy moor- 
ings, and sometimes in a gale all hands seek refuge on land. 

We threw the topsail aback, and waited for the port-lioat, which soon 
came out, followed closely by the revenue and several other boats. The 
officers very carefully examined our captain as to the number ou board, 
causing all hands to be mustered along the rail to count noses. As we had 
several wlio bad come without passports, and therefore conld not pass mus- 
ter, some sbaip practice resulted, after which cverytliing was, with some 
hesitation, pronounced satisfactory. Two guards, one more than usual, 
owing to the doubtful character of the J^ehu, were detailed to remain on 
board during her stay. Very particular are these Portuguese maitiuetr 
in all the punctilios of revenue law, on the principle that the smaller Ij 
Stale the more necessary is it to maintain its dignity with fuss and foil 
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ors. So strict are tlie revenue laws that even a mere sail-boat cannot leave 
one island district for another without a cleamiiue. A [jci-son uauiiot go 




from Pi(!o, in the FHjal district, to St. George, only sixteen miles off, bnt 
in the Terceira distiict, except with a passport; and if caught without one, 
he is permitted to meditate on his sins in jail. 

The captain of a Yankee whaler played a good joke on the port au- 
thorities of Ilorta. While crnising in the neighboring watem, one of his 
fi-ew fell from aloft and broke his leg. Accordingly, the vessel put into 
Fayal to land the poor fellow. 

" Wiero Ere yon last from Y' asked the port officer. 

" From Barbadoes." 

He looked over his instrnctionB,and found Barbadoes to be a Hnspected 
island, so nothing would do but that the whaler nuist proceed seven hun- 
dred mil^ to Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, and go into quarantine tliere. 
before she could land the man. What does our sharp Yankee do hut sail 
to the island of Terceira, only seventy miles distant. 

" Where arc you last from ?" asked the port officer o£ Terceira. 

" From Fayal," replied the American. 

So they gave him jirat-ignc. Then be sailed hack to Fayal. 

" Where are you last from !" again asks the port officer theie. 

" From Terceira." 

" Ah, very good." 

They could do nothing else but give hhn pratique, and tite man with 
a broken leg was at last landed, and sent to the hospital at Fayal. Pos- 
sibly this is not tbu only instance of sharp practice winked at in Fayal. 

The •/ihn was now sent in charge of tlie mate to St. George to land 
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tlie remaiutng steemge passengers, while Captain BrowTi stayed at Fayal to 
negotiate for a tliaiter. On latiding, 1 called at the town residence of the 
Dabneys, where I was politely received and treated to fine blackberries 
and figs, and Pico wine, a mild tipple enggesting sherry, although decid- 
cdl;i; inferior to it in flavor and quality. T^e house, built by the late Mr, 
Dabney, for many years United Stales consul, is surrounded by extensive 
gronnde, admirably laid out and stocked willi choice exotica. We took up 
our quarters at the hotel kept by Mi-. Edwards. The afternoon was pleas- 
antly spent in a sti-oll to Porto Pirn, an excellent little haven adjoining 
the main port, if it were not exposed to the full sweep of westerly gales. 
The town on tliat side is pi-otected by old fortifications, erected in former 
ages as a defense against the deseente of corsairs, and is entered by a pict- 
uresque medifDval gate. 

Pico began to show his head in the afternoon, indicating good weatlier. 
IIo is tlie barometer of the Azores : when his head is muffled, the weather 
will be dubious ; but when the peak is visible, all will be propitious. The 
mountain stands at the western end of the Pico island, and towers 7613 
feet above the sea, an isolated volcanic cone, surrounded at its base by 
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many smaller craters. Later in the day I visited the fort by the jetty, and 
there saw *' Long Tom," a gim which belonged to the privateer General 
Armstrong, in the war of 1S12. The defense of this vessel, on tlie 26th 
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uf Septeiubcr, 1S14, is one of the most gallant exploits in tlio bistorj' of 
American naval warfare. Captain Keid and his officers wove at a ball 
when it was reported that an English fleet was ofE the jxirt. He liurried 
un board, and moored his sliip under protection of the fort. He bad only 
seven gnns and ninety men, Ijut repulsed tliree attacks of flotillas sent in 
by an Englifib sqnadron, destroying many boats, and inflicting on the ene- 
my a loES of three hnndred men. Finding that ho niuet eventually be over- 
j>owei-ed, Captain Rfid caused the muzzle of " Long Tom" to be pointed 
into the hold, and fired, thus scnttHng the vessel, and escaping to the shore 
with his crew. "Long Tom" was afterward flsbed up and mounted iu 
the fort* 

On the day following I sallied out before breakfast, strolling along the 
water-street which ekirts the shore and is protected by a parapeted 6ea- 
wail. I was in season to see the Pico ferry-boats landing their passengers 
and cargoes, which weie carried tinoiigh the surf on the heads or shonl- 
dors of barelegged boatmen. The boats caiTy two lateen-sails, and are 
made to stand heavy weather. In the early morning they come from 
SiLagdalena and Larga, villages of Pico, deeply laden with passenger*, 
wood, charcoal, fruits, and other commodities, and, after discharging, re- 
load and return. So soon as the goods were landed, peasant women, 
barefooted and nut-brown, but pleaaimt-featiired, raised the heavy baskets 
or jars to their heads, and wended their way to the market-place, whicli 
is entered tlirougli a high gate from the Pua de CoUegio. It is a square 
enclosnre, with a row of booths rnnning entirely around, and within tliese 
meat and provision stalls. On the pavement in front eat llie country- 
women, displaying panniera of fntit and vegetables. In the centre of the 
quadrangle is a large well shaded by fine tiees. There is a picturesqne- 
ness qnite Oriental about the whole scene. 

The remainder of the day was agi-eeably passed in rambling about the 
city. wLicli has five thousand inhabitants, and is well laid out, on a slope, 
containing some elegant residences and gardens, and several churches, 
which, however, pi-eaent no areliitectnral points worthy of note. The 
lai;gc buildings fonnerly erected for a Jesuit college, convent, and chui-cli 
are now occupied as barracks. 

The freemasons have two lodges in Horta, and the order has some 
strength in the islands. The shoiia of Ilorla, as throughout the Azores, 

■ It U nut geiicrnlly known ihnt tho Eiigliili fleet wMch tlius atUcked Ca|itain ReJd in n 
neatrsl |>ori wns orr^viiig rc-tinfurccmcnii lu Qpnernl I'lickeiihnm ni New Orleang. Tlie lonee* it 
(Dutitined in ilic flglii Jeuiinerl llivm fo liiiig ni Fiiynl timl Ihey did not reach New Ortt^uni until 
after ihe ImIiIu nl lliut |>liii-c linil butiii lust. 
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liave no windows, but two or tliree doors, alwajs wide open and giving 
dumi-da^' light. Tlic dwullings ai'e built over tlie shops, with email bal- 
conies piojecting over tlie street, Bome of them veneered with aziilejos, or 
glazed tiles. The names of the streets are of the same ware in blue and 
white. The strangest sight in Ilorta is tliu capote of the women, worn 
alike iu summer and in the rainy season: this cloak is of heavy, dark- 
blue stuff, falling in massive folds to the ankles, and eurmonnted by a 
etnpundons hood, stiffened with whalebone and buckram, and of astound- 
ing Eihajie mid size. Some pretty faces may occasionally be discerned 






under this grotesfjue guise, altliough the women of Fayal are less pleasing 
tlian their eistei's of Flores. At night the main street is dimly lighted, 
rather suj>crfliiousIy it seemed to me, as after dark very few steps ai-e 
heard. Day or night, no place conid be more quiet. The roar of the 
surf tumbling on the reef or against the eea-wall is about the only sonnd 
prevailing. Now and then the bi-ay of an ass, or the bark of a dog, or 
the shrill voice of a peasant-girl — once or twice a day the harsh jangle 
of a tumble-down hauk drawn slowly by mules — snch are the sounds in 
Ilorta. Quiet reigns there, except at the landing-place near the fort; 
there tlio bawling of boatmen and'eailors is often rcfonant 

On the third morning, after another early stroll ahont the market and 
the port, I ordcreii a donkey for the Caldeira, or crater of Fayal. The 
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saddle, like those of Scio, is intended for riding eidewise, without etirrnps, 
and is broad and well ciisliioned, with a bow at each corner bj which the 
rider steadies himself. By tlie dnver's adviee, I sat on the "etarboai^" 
side of the little beast. We proceeded by way of the FJanieiigoz, a sti-ag- 
gUng village on the outskirts of llorta, once settled by Flemings, and the 
most attractive part of Fayal. Much of it lies along tlie corn's^ of a tor- 
rent deeply worn in a lava bed. At one picturesque spot a brown Ettme 
bridge spans tho torrent with several arches ; under them a small thread 
of water now percolated, in which merry-voiced girls were washing their 
clothes. IJeyond the bridge, on a hill, stands a white church, from whose 
steps a Biiiierb prospect is gtuiied. Pico rises in the background, gar- 
landed with delicate clouds, yet towering as if close at hand ; between tlie 
two islands lies tlie port, the roofs of Ilorta, and then the nearer hills 
which form tlie gorge through which runs the river, overhung with foli- 
age iu tropical variety and luxuriance. Here we left tho good macadam- 
ized road, aud struck into narrow bridle-paths. The cultivated fields were 
everywhere enclosed by walls or hedges of the Ilortensia, pi-ofusely cov- 
ered with massy clusters of white and purple flowers. Gradually we left 
all signs of civilization, and struck into a solitude, the donkey carefully 
picking a precarious footliold over lava soil scooped out, furrowed, ribbed 
and broken by the winter rains in the most inconceivable manner. 

After several hours we reached the mouth of the crater, seven miles 
from Uorta, and 3335 feet above the aca. Making the donkey fast to a 
hush, we descended into the crater, a feat more easily mentioned than ho- 
complished, for it is 1700 feet to the bottom, and the sides are so precipitous 
and broken as to mnko the descent hazardous without a guide. A young 
American was killed some yeai-s ago going down into this abyss. The 
floor of the crater is overgrown with dry yet sptmge-liko moss, giving to 
the feet the sensation of a heavy Turkey carpet. Near iho centre is a [lool, 
tawny and turbid, of unknown depth, and close to it rises a smaller crater, 
i-eserabling in size and appeai-ance tho liana-draped, age-hoary teocallis in 
the jungles of Yucatan, A few frogs, not in awe of tlie sublime loneli- 
ness of the spot once the scene of belching fires and subterranean thnii- 
dei-a, gave an occasional croak by the edge of little brooks wiinpling down 
from the clefts in the rooks. Before we began the ascent, the clouds came 
creeping over the edges of the precipices, assuming the form of water-falla 
dro|iping into space in eternal silence. This magnificent volcanic valley 
is nearly six miles in circumference anW over a mile in its largest diam- 
eter, but Bo symmetrical is its form that it is witli difficulty one can i-ealize 
its depth and extent. 
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Befor6 we left Fayal, I had time also to ascend Pico Peak, wliicli is 
Ihe centra] point and most interesting feature of tlie Azores. I crossed 
the strait in one of the feluccas wliicli ply daily between the islands. The 
spirited action of the eaiicy little craft tilled one willi exuberant joy, her 
immense lateen- sails swelling and straining in the breeze as she drove 
careening over the waves with a bone in her mouth, and now and again a 
do&b of spi-ay over the bow ; the groups of chatting, gayly dressed, black- 
eyed peasants clustered on the deck were also charmingly picturesque; sea 
and sky wei-c a deep aznre ; and before us, a stupendous outline clean cut 
against the sky, towered the Peak, solitary and sublime. 

Immediately on landing, T sent men in different directious to procnre 
a mnle for the ascent. But fom-legged animals ai-e scaree at Pico ; and 
it was several houi« before one could be found, and then only for the fol- 
lowing day. This was bad. The time generally allowed for the ascent is 
two days, while the time at my disposal was short, and the weather looked 
threatening. Without clear weather, it is effort thrown away to climb the 
Peak. I decided to accomplish the trip in one day, and then walked up 
two miles to the village of Vellas, with Jorge, my guide, in whose liouse 
I passed tlie night. The village lies on oue of the lower slopes of the 
mountain. It has no water, and the women bring all the water from 
wells at the sea-side two miles away, sometimes making the trip several 
times daily. They carry the jare on their beads, which gives them the 
stateliness of caryatides. 

The women of Pico are the handsomest of the Azores, finely formed, 
and with features of almost classic beauty. Their wealth of massive black 
tresses are done np in a simple beautiful braid, crowned by a straw hat or 
a scarlet cloth. Blithe and buxom, they seem to bear tlie burdens of life 
right merrily. Where ignorance is bliss, there is indeed no greater folly 
than to be wise. 

Jorge's honse was the best in the village; it consisted of three small 
rooms and a porcli, over a lialf-siory containing a hand-mill and a stable. 
The garden was stocked with yams, polatoca, gi-ape-vines, and tig and 
orange trees, fenced in with brown walls of loose lava, which looks mas- 
sive and heavy, but is light and spongy, and is so irregularly shaped that 
walls made of it cling together witliont mortar. The villagers collected 
at Jorge's in the evening to gossip by tlie light of a feeble glim. They 
were ranged on the floor aronud the apartment, liku sacliems in a wig- 
wam. The pii>e of i^ieace went around in the form of a meagre cigarette ; 
each took a moderate whifF. Tobacco is too precious an article in the isl- 
ands to be indulged in too prodigally by most of the people. After a 
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while I was able to roll up in a blanket on the floor; but sleep was a 
ecarce commodity that night, A baby with the coHc, who at firet excited 
my sympathy, finally aroused in me less amiable feelings. Bnt the Eng- 
lish language has a pHabiHty and richness suitable to all occasionB. To- 
ward morning I caught a few winks, but was soon awaked by the giils 
tripping merrily by after the daily rations of water. Tlien came the 
mule. It was nearly four o'clock. Hastily despatching a cold breakfast, 
I moimted. The saddle was a crazj* piece of antiquity; but it held to- 
getlier as long as I needed it. The muleteer and Jorge, the guide, fol- 
lowed on foot ; and as we went on we wei-e accompanied part of the way 
by villagers going out to work in the fields. Tbe morning was glorious. 
Bay, oleander, and arbutus hedged the road ; tlic whistle of blackbirds 
was heard far and near; sometimes we Hushed a partridge or started a 
rabbit. The truncated outline of the cone was wreathed by light, rosy 
clouds, and its summit burned like a living coal in the glow of the rising 
sun, while the lower pait was still hidden in shadow and mist It seemed 
a huge altar on which tiie Titans of old were sacrificing their moiTiing 
oblations to the Lord of tlie*Universe. 

After climbing four thousand feet, I was obliged to leave the innle 
behind ia charge of a neat-herd, and scramble up the unbroken slope of 
the cone on foot. It wtis a very hard climb of over three thousand feet, 
without a break, as if one were to ci-eep up a dome of that size. At one 
o'clock, after great exertion, we scaled the rocky wall of tlio first crater, 
aud looked into it as one might look down into an ancient fortress from 
its battlement*. The sides are perpendicular, averaging seventy feet in 
height, except in one place, where a breach has been made. It is ajv 
parently about three hundi-ed yards in diameter, and offei-s tJio most com- 
plete Biiectacle of desolation 1 ever Iwlield. Masses of scorite and black- 
ened lava lie strewn around its floor, like fragments of shattered towers; 
nowhere is there the slightest sign of life ; not a bird, not a blade of grass, 
is to be seen. On one side is the little i)eak, soaring like the grim keep of 
a castle. It is three hundred feet high, aud stands on a platform of lava, 
which Is again supported by long buttresses, rugged and twisted, like the 
writliing limbs of tremendous dragons suddenly stiffened into stone. 

The heat was intense in the crater, and my thiret was such as no wine 
could ijiiench. Fortunately, we found a bowl-like hollow in the interior 
of a cleft of a lava bowlder, in which was mysteriously concealed a small 
[Hjol of water, icy cold, enclosed like the bulb of air in a spirit-level. The 
ajierture was just large enough to admit head aud shoulders. Outside of 
the rock was the heat of the tro]>ics, and within the coolness of winter. 
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Hftviiig lunched, we grappled witli the little peak, an iiiidertaking at- 
tended with some liazard. owing to its liejglit, its exeeBsive gtecpness, and 
tho character of its formation. It is composed of loose blocks of lava, 
whicb are easily detached, and roll bounding to the bottom, threatening 
the footing or tlie head of llie climber. When half-way np, Jorge, who 
was in advance, dislodged a large stone. " Look out I" he cried. I dodged 
my head just in time, but, instinctively raising my arm, received a blow 
which disabled my liand for several days. On reacliing tlie top, we fonnd 
a, slightly depressed crater, perhaps twenty-five feet in diameter, out of 
which issued a thin, hot vapor. The stones were sufficiently warm to 
make a change of position agreeable. Sitting on the edge of this pin- 
nacle, I felt niucli as one might if seated at the top of a lofty chimney. 
The long slope below seemed so perpendicular that it suggested the illu- 
sion that I might deaccTid over seven thousand feet before touching bot- 
tom, if I choso to take tho leap. I felt no sensation of giddiness, but a 
certain awesome solemnity, snch as one might realize if he were on the 
ai>ex of creation. One can only experience this effect on mountains which 
stand entirely isolated, like Pico, between sky and sea, and terminate, like 
it, in a rainute point. Three thousand feet below, the scattered white 
clouds lay dreamily, like a fleet becalmed ; and, below or beyond them, 
Fayal and most of the group of nine islands were seen inlaid on tlie ame- 
thystine floor of the vast ocean. The meeting of the sea and sky line was 
discerned with difficulty. The blue overhead was an intense and almost 
opaque cobalt. We seemed on that point to be ensphered midway be- 
tween two semigiobes whose edges were joined at the bonzon. 

The descent naturally occupied less time, and at dusk we re-entered 
Vellas. Tiio villagers wore chatting in tlioir doors; a guitar tinkled 
in the still air. But the tramp of tlio mule clattering down the steep 
streets, a sound nnneual at Yellas, produced a sensation. A lad, half wild 
with excitement, dashed ahead, shoutiiig, "The American is coming 1" 
Mnch laughter and merriment ensued; once more they all gathered at 
Jorge's house, and, lired as I was, I could get no sleep for some hours. 

Returning to Ilorta at sunrise on the following morning, 1 fonnd an 
invitation awaiting ine to breakfast at the house of Count Santa Anna. 
Performing a hasty toilet, I was in season for a charming sti-oU about the 
grounds. An elegant breakfast followed, graced by llie ladies and gentle- 
men of his houseliold. The count is a bachelor, but liis sister's family i-e- 
sides with him. Tbo JeAu had by this time i-eturned fri>m San Jorge, 
and, when bi'eakfast was over, I hastened on board : we made all sail, and 
glided past Monto de Guia out to sea, bound to St. Michael. The distance 
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is nne liutidrcd and tifty-sis miles, east-soatli-east, and it took ns jngt three 
daya and four uigtite lo do it in, owing to calms and iiead-winds. 

On a fine mumiug in Angnst we came up with the city Ponta Delgoda. 
The appearance of the place — lying on a gentle slope, flanked by iDXiiriant 
orange plantations and volcanic peaks sharply serrated — is rerr pleasing 
from the eea. Other towns of the »imc liize ate also visible here and 
there, and the general aspect of the island is more prosi>erons and inviting 
tlian the shores of tlie other islands of the gronp. In effect, there is aiicli- 
ontge along nearly the whole sotttlieiTi side of St. Michael, altliungh with 
southerly gales vessels are forced to make an offing. A breakwater was 
begun twelve years ag>i, on the enter Up of a sunken crater, in ten fathoms 
of water; it is expected to afford slieller for one hundred sail, and is 
now gradually appioacliing completion, in spite of the terrible shocks of 
the winter surgex, which have several times opened large breaches. 

The city is faced with a sea-wall, and the landing is within a hand- 
some jetty, forming a sqnare, sung boat-harbor. This, with the archways, 
church-toutir, and entrance-gate, combines to impress one who lauds there 
for the first time with an idea of local wealth and pi-osperity not entirely 
belied by further inspection of the place. Ponta Delgada is regularly 
laid out and neatly kept, the street* are nnderdraiued and well paved, and 
the roods into the country are macadamized, and afford excellent drive- 
ways. ' The churches are nnmerons, and generally well built. The value 
of the arch and tower is nndei-stood at St. Michael. The cathedral is an 
imposing edifice ; the belfry simple, but grand in its proportions, and hung 
with a chime of sweet-toned bells. Less cjin be said for the interior, al- 
though it is not without merit I observed on tlie walls a Papal dispen- 
sation granting forty days' indulgence to those who should, in however 
small degree, contribute to' the repairs on tlie roof, A quaint effect is 
added to the exterior by human -faced, lion -bodied gargoyles springing 
fTOin the rear angles under the eaves. With the Church of Sau Francisco 
is connected a nunnery, whose windows are guarded by massive iron grat- 
ings; it resembles n jail for the confinement of the worst criminals rather 
than an aayluiii where pure young virgins flee from a wicked world to 
meditate on the Paraclete and Paradise. The convents in the Azores had 
become so r-orrupt that Dora Pedio I. abolished them some thirty years 
ago, ax before stated ; but this one is allowed to exist by limitation. Priests 
are numerous in tlie streets, which &vo otherwise cheerful and Attractive. 

Tlicro is considerable traffic between town and country, and much 
passing of peasants driving loaded a?scs and mules; and the rattle of 
crazy lincks, furiously driven and drawn by refractory mules, is not uncouf 
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moil. Once a day an antique omnibus runs to Alagoa, a town nine miles 
off down the coast. Some really handsome equipages, with attendants 
ill livery, are occasionally seen. St. Mieliael boasts a baron, a viscount, 
and a marquis, all of its own raising. The TDansions and gardens of tliese 
gentry are auraptnons, well laid out and stocked with exotics, noticeable 
among them the Norfolk pine. But the orange plantations are the glory 
o£ St. Michael, and they spread over the whole island. Every plantation 
is surrounded by high walls of lava stone, within which are again planted 
rows of the inseiiso-trec, which forms a dense growth to a considerable 
height; and, protected by this double enclosure from the fnrioiiB winter 
winds — for the Azoi-es are in the line of the severest Atlantic gales — the 
orange-tree spreads its glossy foliage and bears its golden fruit; and an 
ample crop it is: 360,000 boxes, twenty to the ton, are annually exported. 
By the middle of October tlie long procession of mules and donkeys be- 
gms to wuid down the monntams to the city, laden with the fiuit which 
13 to gladdeu many firesides in foreign lauds At the same time the 
schooners and barks begin to arnve from abroad to waft spic^ odoi's to' 
the wharvts of England and America. This continues until April 




1 the activity of the orange season, Fridays and Sundays, being 
tis market-days, are always blithesome occasions, full of bustle and life. 
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The people collect then in lioli<^ay attire to buy, sell, or exuhnnge tlieir 
wares, and one has a good opportunity of observing all classes iii St. MU 
cliaei. The jwople of that island more nearly resemble the parent stoek 
lliiin the natives of the other islands. The men are handsome, and the 
children aro often exceedingly beantifiil ; bnt of the women less can be 
said. Pleasing in maidenhood, early cliild-bearing and hard labor in the 
tielda soon rob them of their obarms. The heavy capote ia very connnoii 
thei'e, and tlie streets look as if every other woman were a nun, giving 
a sombre effect to street scenes, wjiich, indeed, lack a certain something 
to give them character. On analyzing tlie question, I came to the eon- 
<:liision tliat the addition of more variety and brilliance of color in the 
dress of the people is what is wanting to complete tlie effect one would 
exi)eot in a place like Ponta Delgada. Tlie popniatiun of St. Michael is 
about 115,000, of which Ponta Delgada contains 25,000. The females 
arc 8000 in excess, owing partly to the lawful emigration of males to 
Portugal and Brazil. 

Twenty-five miles from the capital are the thermal springs called the 
Furnas, whose waters, sli-ongly impregnated wilh sulphur, have been a 
sanitary resort for many yeare. They are reached by an excellent car- 
riage-road, winding through the most romantic scenery. These springs 
are apparently a sort of safety-valve for the volcanoes of the Azores, 
Although Pico is now half comatose, it has been active M'ithin a hundi'ed 
years, while it is scai-cely thirty years since St. George was the scene of a 
terrific catastrophe, the whole summit of that island appearing to be more 
or less overrun by subterranean fires and melted lava, bursting forth from 
many sourc*es, and nearly depopulating iC. Nor is it uncommon for islands 
to spring up in those watere, especially in the vicinity of St. Michael, and, 
after a short stay above the surface of the ocean, to disappear a3 suddenly 
as they rose. 

After a stay of some days, we again embarked on the Jehi, which, 
during the interval, had been lying off and on in charge of the mate, and 
started for home by way of Pico and St. George. Toward morning we 
took a breeze from sou'-west, and the bark boomed along at a spanking 
ifttc. A heavy squall brought us down to close-reefed topsails, and under 
this canvas wo flew till noon, when "I>and ho-o-o-o!" was the cry; and 
there, sure enough, was the loom of laiid through the mist on tlie weather 
l»ow. But what land % Pico was tlie island for which we wertf bound, 
hut some said lliis was Terceira; others, St. George. Yet how \+e could 
have deviated so as to make either of these in a run of only a hundred 
miles it was impossible to say. An hour brought ua near enough \o ascer- 
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tain that it was St. George, and tliat we were over twenty miles out of onr 
ctiiiree. Had the gale continued or the fog not lifted, the consequences 
might have been serious. It turned out that a chisel had been thought- 
leeglf left in the binnacle, thus affecting the needle. St. George looked 
very grand and grim with the thunderous evening clouds enshrouding his 
brow, lit here and there by fiery gleams of sunset. For two days we 
drifted with the currents back and forth in a calm, between Pico, St. 
George, and Terceira. Angra, the chief town of Terceira, is the residence 
L.f tl,(j (iuvcni.if ..f the Azores. TK-it ;,I-o i^ u ^■■■]]l-<'.j, wltli law and thei>- 
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logical schools attached. The island produces oranges abundanlly, and is 
noteworthy as the seat of intellect and the residence of the crhne ds la 
crime of Azorean society. A great naval battle for the jiossesaion of Ter- 
ceira was fought off Port Angra, in tlie sixteenth century, between the 
Spaniards and the Franco-Portnguese fleet. 

St. George, without presenting any striking isolated peak, is very high ' 
land throughout its extent of thirty miles, falling everywhere sheer down 
to the water from a plateau, except at the southern end, where it slopes 
very sliglitly, and ils precipitous sides are deeply grooved. The villages 
are small and the population is thin, yet more tlian enongh to till the 
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arable eoil, Wlieat, t-altle, and ulieeae are the products of tbis ieland. 
Keef and fowls aiw ulioap, and canaries are plenty, as on all llie Ulauds 
of the gronp, of a nisset-gi'een hue, but warbling a full rich song: they 
serve a double purpose in the Azores — to sing and to furiiisli tidbits — 
and very delicate tliey are, whether in a cage or on a platter. 

On tiie 21st, we upproached St. George, and were boarded by a boat, 
which had eluded the revenue officers and come in qnest of tobacco. 
Large quantities of the weed are smuggled iuto the islands, often by 
whale-ships, and at an enorinons proGt. In the evening signal-lights were 
seen botli on Pico and St. George, indicating that fugitives were there 
waiting, as by previous arrangement, to steal off to the vessel; but she again 
drifted too far ont with the current in the calm. Pico Peak showed itiag- 
nilicently at sundown, in oue of the most superb sunsets I have seen at 
sea. On the 22d,we stood close in to Pico, giving the agent of the Inter- 
national Transatlantic Submarine Railroad an opportunity to identify the 
vessel and mature his plans. We also saw a revenue-boat keeping careful 
guard along the shore. About nine in the evening a brilliant flame, tbe 
concerted signal, appeared, flashing at intervals on St. George. We stood 
in, and at about teu a light suddenly shone out close to the ship, and a 
boat was soon vaguely diseerned. 

As they came up, " Is this an American ship i" was the hull. 

" Yes." 

"^\^lat'6ller^ftnle^ 

" The Surprise." 

" Is she going to Boston ?" 

" Yes." 

" Does she take passengers ?" 

"Yea." 

Then they pulled along-side and boai'ded us, bringing four pasBengera, 
Soon after midnight another boat came up with four more passongero, 
and informed us that several were waiting for ns on the other side of St. 
George, where no guards are kept, owing to its inaccessible eliai'acter, so 
that the embarkation can take place there in the daytime; althougli tliere 
they liave to slip down steep ledges, and sometimes swim several yards 
through the surf to the boats, aa the sea is often too high to allow a boat 
to land. An English brig had taken oif eighty frojn that side a few days 
before onr arrival. 

At daylight we tupiared away for the eastern side of St. George, run- 
ning under its lee with a very stiff breeze, coming down the gorges in ter- 
rific squalls — and what high land that is! Fi'oni the central ridge the 
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land Blojies gently two uiilea, and then, along its wliole length of thirty 
miles, falls almost j>erpendicularly from 900 to ISOO feet, usually nearer 
the latter than the former figure; a ti-emendoiis spectacle, as mile after 
mile was passed, and etill no break in tliat Titanic wall, corrugated with 
black gorges and giiluhes. It made the scene still more impressive to ob- 
serve how every available patch of caitli is everywhere terraced and culti- 
vated by man, who here seems fitted both with wings and claws to till the 
soil on bits of slope, at an angle of sixty-five degrees, to the very edge of 
precipices tliat drop hundreds of feet to the ever-beating surge below. 




About noon the treacherous wind lulled, and the bark began setting in 
toward tlie land. By great effort and by skilfully seizing a flaw, they 
contrived to work her out into the wind again and into control. Then 
emoke was seen on Fonto Ferrado. We sent off a boat, which met another 
coming off with a single passenger. The boatmen said otiiers were wait- 
ing to come on board, and therefore returned ; but as they were scattered 
aliout the neighborhood secretly bidding their friends farewell, it might 
take some time to collect them, so we braced the yards and stood over 
toward Graciosa, or the Beantiful Isle — rightly named, if one may judge 
from its appearance as seen from the sea. When wo again stood in for 
St. George, a sail loomed up suddenly close to us, white in the light of the 
moon. Four more pasfiengera now arrived, and the boat was then hauled 
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on dect with its crew, including the agent of ibe I. T. S. R. R. We Iny 
off and on all niglit, the squalls blowing with the fury of pamperos, A 
Gignal-light was seen several times; but at sunrise snuh a swell was rolling 
in, that landing was out of the qnestion, and we stood on beyond the north- 
em end of the island. After a few houi-s we again headed for tlie ren- 
dezvous, passing near to "Padre," a colossal statue 223 feet in height, off 
Rosales Point, hewn by nature ont of tlie rock, and vividly resembling a 
venerable priest, kneeling, in Ins vcstinenta. A boat was sent ashore, but 
not returning when expected, its loss in the surf was surmised, and an- 
other boat was sent in quest of it. After a lung interval, both boats re- 
tunied with only three passengers. A smoke being tlien discerned on 
another spot, a boat was again sent off, rctuniirig this time witli a young 
fellow who bad been burning hnishwood for us all night. 

But in tlie mean time tliose on board were fully occupied. In hia 
anxiety to pi-ocuro passengers, the captain had allowed his ship to come 
tiMJ near the land, which is so lofty that when it is blowing a gale of wind 
off shore, it is often a dead calm close in; and it is even more hazardous 
to be becalmed off St. George than off tho other islands, because on that 
Eide, in addition to tlie currents, there is, even in tho mildest weather, a 
heavy northerly swell tumbling in. About five it was evident that the 
ship was drifting landward; and it became necessary to put forth every 
effort, aa we were nearing the cliffs fast. The three boats were got out, 
and all hands, including the male steerage passengers, were pnt to rowing, 
without, however, making any impression in cheuking the dead-drift of 
the bark shoreward. Black overhead loomed the tremendona cliffs, many 
hundred feet above us, frowning under a heavy canopy of cloud that grad- 
ually veiled tho upper crags. Night was at hand, tlie baroinetcr was low, 
and all signs were ominous of a change of weather. The writer was at 
the wheel, witli orders to watch for the first breath of air, to bring the ves- 
sel up to it. There seemed a little trying to eoine from the north-east, but 
not enough to stop the ship in her drift toward the rocks, where the long 
ocean-swell broke with a sullen and ceaseless thunder. At last there catne 
a smart shower, and then a gentle, almost imperceptible, flaw. " Keep her 
up!" roared the captain, half beside himself with anxiety. The air came 
again ; the sails began to fill, and, gathering way, the bark again responded 
to the helm. Gradually she drew off shore, the boats were ealleii in, and 
slowly we gained two miles, and began to feel more easy, although not 
realizing until later from what a shipwreck we had escaped. We were all 
at supper, when the cabin-boy came down and said, "It looks awful black 
to windward!" The cabin was cleared in half a wink; then the ship rung 
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Willi tlie tramp of feet, the frantic slioiif* of the officers, the creaking of 
hlucliE, and the fniioii& Happing of sails. The squall was very fierce. Not 
having sea-room for ninning off before it, as is usnal with square-rigged 
veseels in siicli an emergency, the vessel was brought np in the wind's eye 
jiist in time to save going on her beam-ends or carrying away her spars. 
Either contingency would have rcsnlted in the ship's drifting directly on 
the rocks, and going to pieces in the wild sea which accompanied the 
squall. B nt,t] 10 ngh stag- 
gering nnder the blo^v, 
everything held ; and 
having rolling topsails 
(a priceless invention), 
the JeAu was soon nn- 
der close-reefed top-sails 
and conrses, and with I 
this canvaa managed to 
claw oft teTi miles of 
lee-shore and make an \ 
offing. (^ 

It blew a gale of '^H 
wind all night, backing 

more into the north at __ 

daylight, when we con- 
cluded to run for a lee under Fayal, thirty miles away. The wind 6hif^ 
ing several points, we made instead for the strait between Pico and St. 
George, and hove to under Pico, the base of whose stnpendons cone was 
wreathed with luminous clouds, running up the weather Glo)>e like snrf 
dashing np the sides of a light-house. During the aftei-noon I saw at one 
time seven rainbows in a row, each brilliant and defined with perfect dia- 
tinctnese. The wind shifting to son'-wcst, and blowing very fresh, we lay 
to around Pico until the 27th, when, nlthinigiii the weather was still very 
dubious, we again ran for the north side of St. George to land the agent 
of the I. T. 8. It, R, who would land nowhere else, lest he be nabbed by 
the guarda-costa, and made to pay dear for niniiing Portuguese off the 
islands. A boat with the second mate and the best half of the crew waa 
sent ashore to land the agent, while we stood oat to sea again, taking in 
sail after sail as we again pnssed Padre, and hai-ing a hard day's work of 
it, short-handed as we were. Mr, Ixioby, the mate, a very valuable officer, 
on whom, owing to his efficiency, the safety of the ship depended much 
more than on the captain, had not slept four out of the last forty-six hours. 
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Toward night we stood in and pifked np the boat. Iler crew were in high 
dndgeon, on aueontit (if the perilous expedition npon which they had been 
sent; but the captain Lad the good sense to hold liis peace, treated tbcs 
men to a stiff gl^ of grog, and the affair blew over. We lay off and on 
all night off St, George, and the next day ran out past Pico, returning be- 
tween the two islands at Eundowii. It was now calm, the moon near the 
fnll ; and soon the expected beacon-flanic was seen blazing at intervals at 
CalheCa on St. George. We ran in and showed onr light in the rigging, 
and ahont eleven a large launch appeared bringing thirteen passengers, 
including several women and children. This completed the number we 
could get from St. George, full twenty less than promised. But the season 
was advanced, and tlie supply was rnnniiig low, over one thonsand having 
already left the islands during the summer, of whom the Jehu had taken 
one hundred and twenty on her previous trip. 

After dodging in this unsatisfactory way around Pico for several days 
longer, and finding at last that some unknown cause prevented the escape 
of tliose we were expecting from tliat island, we put the helm up and bore 
away for Flores. A glorions breeze on the "iiiarter took us in thirteen 
hours to Santa Cruz, whcTO we again landed and remained three days, 
which were passed with much pleasure rambling about the island, enjoy- 
ing its uuique scenery and its hoepitable cheer, for which I am much in- 
debted to the unaffected kindness of Dr. M'Kay, the English consul, and 
his amiable family; to Senhor Pedro Almeida, German consular agent; 
Senhop Constantnie Almeida, collector of the revenues, and other gentle- 
nien. The bark meantime lay off and on, taking on board water and 
provisions, and thirty-live more passengere, who had maTiy of them been 
in America and were all able to obtain passports. Those who were al- 
ready on board were kept out of sight until after ^j-a^i^/Kc was obtained; 
after that it was easy enough, and quite en raffle, for the guard left in tliu 
ship to wink hard when he saw strange faces from time to time creeping 
out of the steerage. 

It was after nightfall of the 5th of September when everything was 
ready, and we bade farewell to our kind friends, who accompanied na to 
the beach. The islesmen carried ns on their shoulders to the boat and 
fihoved off- Wo rode over the rollers at the entrance of the little port, and 
pushed out on the wide ocean to seek the Jehu, which had drifted with the 
current in the calm nine miles to the southwai'd. Ilcartily the eight boat- 
men bent to the huge oars, accompanying the movement with a rude song. 
The night was pci'fectly still, but cloudy. Seaward a thin mist veiled the 
mysleriona deep; on our right the steep crags of Flores loomed high and 
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dim ; tlie long swell of the ever-panting bo*om of the oeean was like glass : 
and vet from tbe hollow t«ves came the eternal boom of the 6urf-hiiIow8 
that have beaten that wild coast ever since It fii-st arose to view. At 
length the ship's light became faintly visible, and then (he vague ontline 
of spare and sails duskily liinned against the sky. and forms moving eerily 
before the lights; and then was heard the sigliing of tiie sails languidly 
swinging to and fro with tlie idle roll of the phanloni-like bark : then the 
rush of feet on deck ; tbe slirill orders of the mate ; the shadow of tlie 
great fabric above us; tlie flash of a broad light in our dazzled eyes; tlie 
p;rappling with the ship; the hnrried scmmbic up her black sides iolo the 
snug setMii'ity and comfort of a good, trim clipper and a L-osy cabin ; and a 
rouatng cup of l<;a, and a brace of as tender and savorily roasted ducks as 
ever tempted an anchorite to forego a while bis crust and acorns. 

For eight days we had mild, fair winds, and tlie gnitar and the love- 
song rnng through the ship early and late. By the starlight the steerage 
paesengfli's gathered in the gangway and listened to the vocal songs of isl- 
and improvisatores- One, with a guitar, sung a couplet ending in a female 
rhyme, and another resiionded, repeating the last line and adding a coup- 
let of his own, the subject constantly varying, with allnsions to whatever 
most interested singers and listeners. The versification was smooth, and 
the refrain, although monotonous, was not unmusical. Evidently we here 
had poetry in its bneotic form, as exemplified by Theocritus and Virgil; 
the Azorean bards gave us genuine eclogues even if rnde. This blended 
form of poetry and music, still common in the East, is undoubtedly the 
eai'liest mode in which the twin arts found expression. One night we bnd 
a sort of rustic l>all in the steerage; merry was the music of violin and 
guitar, and lively was the dancing by the feeble light of a smoky lantern, 
which gave a Item brand t esq ne effect tx) this unitine and romantic scene. 

An affray between tbe second mate and the cook broke the calm in 
which wc were basking, and seemed a fit prelude to the boisterous weath- 
er which attended us during the last fortnight of the passage. Captain 
Brown was playing cnbbage with Mre. Bi-own on the quarter-deck one 
afternoon ; most of the steerage paisengers were lying here and there sun- 
ning themselves, or embroidering and chatting together. The watch were 
engaged splicing ropes or patching old sails; and all was so peaceful that 
the musical plash of the water could be heard against the ship's side as 
she slipped along at a lazy six knots an hour. Suddenly angry voices, 
sliarp and loud, disturbed the quiet, and in an instant Manuel, tbe second 
mate, had the cook on his back in tlie gangway and was fei-ociously thump- 
ing his head uii the deck. All was then in an uproar. The cuuibatante 
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were from different islands; and while tlie women set up a wailing and 
alii'ieking, swaying thcii- bodies back and fortii in wild frenzy, the men, 
both crew and steerage passengei's, began to take sides. In the mean time 
Captain Brown went on with his game, willing to let them fight it out 
among themselves until fnrthor developments. But the twitching of hia 
face sliowed that he was keeping half an eye to windward. The orisis 
arrived when the man at the wheel struck eight bells, and the man who 
was to relieve him, instead of going aft, lingered to look on, and perhaps 
take a hand in the light. "What are you doing there? why don't yon go 
to your wheel ?" roared the captain to him. " I will when I'm ready, sir," 
answered the half-mutinous Portuguese. Up leaped the captain, standing 
six feet two in his stockings, and heavily built at that; and as if the fire 
of youth were once more galloping through his veins for a moment, with 
three strides he readied the man, and hissing in his car with almost Sa- 
tanic passion, "Tou'Il come when ye are ready, will ye! Ton go to tliat 
wheel, or by the living God I'll dash your brains out!" and clutching hira 
by the nape of tlie neck, as one might hold a wet rag or a limp puppy, he 
fairly lifted him along on hia toes to the wheel and planted him there. 
This action seemed to hriTig most of the rioters to their senses ; they were 
made instantly conscious that they were going much further than they 
ever intended. The second mate and the cook were separated, and the 
former returned to the forecastle to continue the splicing of a pennant. 
But the cook, burning for vengeance, seized a cleaver, and, creeping 
stealthily up behind Manuel, was just about to split his skull, when the 
others interposed and caught the uplifted arm. A sullen pi-ace was 
patched up after this affray, and the heavy weather which succeeded 
tended to distract the atteiition from a quarrel, which, as is not nnnsnal, 
had originated about a woman — "There was a woman in the case." 

Amidst a succession of variable gales, accom]>anied by enormous seas, 
we now worked our way laboriously toward Boston, adding a very narrow 
escape from destruction by fire to the other incidents of the voyage. On 
the twenty-third day we made Thatcher's Island in a fog, ran down to tlie 
Graves under a stiff breeze, and, rounding Boston Light, cast anchor off 
the q^iarantino — the first time our anchor had touched bottom since wo 
had sailed from India wharf on the 23d of July. 
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THE severeet gjile limt had blown for several winters had lashed Ihe 
shores of Great Britain. The whole country was covered with nti- 
wonted snows, and frozen by cold very unusnal there. Many wrecks had 
occnrred, and tlie Channel had, as usual, been swept by the tempest. A 
large steamer had foundered ill its waters, and die costly breakwaters of 
Aldemey and Jersey had been greatly damaged. Hardly liad the waves 
yet subsided when the royal mail packet Southampton eteamod down the 
Solent, past the Isle of Wight, at 
midnight, for the CJiannel Islands. 
But on getting out into the open soa 
we fuLtiid the wind piping up again, 
and a high sea directly in our teeth. 
Accordingly, we put back, and lay 
till morning in Yarmoutli lioads. 
The wind moderating at daylight, 
we weighed anchor and made a sec- 
ond attempt. All day it blevc fresh, 
with quite "a Imnp of a sea" on; 
but toward night Aldemey hove in 
sight, then the three light - houses, 
warning the mariner to give a wide 
berth to the Casketa, one of the most 
dangerous and most celebrated reefs 

the Atlantic, On these rocks Prince William was lost, tlie only eon of 
Henry I., after which event it is said the king never smiled again. In 
later times, the wreck of a Bnssian Hne-of-battle ship, and of the Eng- 
lish man-of-war Victory, with eleven hundred men on hoard, have, among 
ether wrecks, given a melancholy celebrity to the Caskets. As we neared 
and passed this reef the waves became greatly larger and more broken, 
although the wind was less. This was explained as caused by the tides 
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and counter-cnrrentB, wbicli, owing to the very irregular cliaracter of tL« 
niljoiiiins coast of Norinaiidy and the mimertiiia stiiiken ledges surround 
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ing thu (■Imniicl, pombinn witli tlio extmordinary rise and fall of the tide 
to render navigation in tliis archipelago generally rough, and in the winter 
season hazai'doiis. 

Picking her way carefully between the varions pitfalls wliich line the 
entranoe to St. Peter's Port, llie steamer moored alongside the pier after 
iiighlfalL As I wound Tuy way up the steep winding streets to my lodg- 
iiigti, it seemed as if I hud fallen upon some old fortitied rock town of the 
Middle Ages, and the iTupi-easion was not altogether contradicted by in- 
spection of the place by dayliglit. St Peter's Port has a population of 
16,000, females being in an exooes of nearly a tliii-d, as is also the ease in 
Jersey. It is built on a slope of considerable steepness, rising two hun- 
dred feet above the sea, and consists of the old and the new town. The 
former faces the port, and is fronted by a pleasant esplanade, ornamented 
with trees and protected by « sea-wall. Tlio port itself, originally bnilt 
by Edward I., is entirely artificial, and has been enlarged in later years 
witli great tabor and expense. On a rock at the end of one of the pient 
stands Castle Comet, a massive pile without much beauty, but dating back, 
it is said, to the Romans, and presenting various interesting additions since 
tlien. It suffered greatly, tliree hundred years ago, by the explosion of its 
jKiwdor-magazine, which was struck by lightning. The main pier or bi-eak- 
KB tor lies at right angles to the wavus of sonlli-east gales, which are very 
savage in those watci-s. Nothing can be wilder than to see an immense 
breaker swooping down on tlje massive wall, and then dashing to a great 
height into the uir, a gray ghostly mist that is immediately torn away by 
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the gftle and swept across the harbor. Coming once from Jersey in a tre- 
mendous south-easter, the gteamer I vfas on was taken by the undertow 
swelling np into a hiiye mound of green water as it fell off fi-oni tlie break- 
water ; she was lifted high in air, whirled beyond control of the steersman, 
and came within an ace of cnisiiing in her side against the lee breakwater 
at llie entrance. They coucluded not to ventui-e out again that day, bnt 
lay sniig until the next morning, when the weather moderated. 

On the esplanade is a really very fine colossal bronze statue of Prince 
Albert, and close at hand is a bronze plate stating that the queen and her 
consort landed on that spot in 1846. Immediately adjoining stands tiie 
parish church, as it is called, one of the oldest buildings in the islands, and 
in some res{>ects the one most worthy of attention for architectural beauty. 
The style is Flamboyant Gothic, and it is enriched by beautiful stained 
windows. Wandering about the ateep 
narrow lanes radiating from tins 
choice and venerable relic of antiq- 
uity, one is astonislied to find such 
Btern massiveness in the buildings, 
such winding irregularity in the nar- 
i-ow streets, and a steepness that ne- 
cessitates the most curious snccession 
of long stairways, with cross-lanes "rr.~ 
tneetiug at the landings leading up 'i'^||!l! 
to other narrower steps, all in the | 
most quaint and unexpected manner. i 

The new town may be said to 
bcpn with St. Paul's Chapel, and 
cxteiidfi back of the old town north 
and south, generally more level, and 
always pleasing. While in the old ' 
town the houses are almost entirely 
of sombre granite, in the new they 
are as universally stuccoed, and tint- 
ed of a soft cream or brown tint. I *""™i" i- "'Nct .t-n-T, ..(khmh. 
tliink it would be dilticult within the same space to find elsewhere so many 
channing streets and houses as in St. Peter's Port, giving an air of unos- 
tentatious competence. On almost every one is painted either the family 
name or some pleasing title in English or French, aa " Merida Villa," or 
" Bon Repos," wliile in front are little garden-plots, neatly kept, or rows of 
ivied elms ; ivy also clings lovingly to the surrounding walls. Everywhere 




one comes across these cheerful, home-like streets, leading to pleasant in- 
land views, with a central epire surmounting some time-worn chapel of 
jiast Agee, where still tlie villagei-s meet with undiminished devotion. 

Not an unimportant addition to the plensnre a stranger takes in ram- 
bling abont St. Petei''B Port is the physical beauty of those he meets. We 
find here the pure Norman race, the same as that which conquered Brit- 
ain, but, unlike that, scarcely mixed with Saxon or any other foreign 
blood. The men have a fresh, ruddy complexion, an honest, fmnk, good- 
liumored but manly expression. The women have a skin remarkably fair, 
delicate, and clear, and features regular, expressive, and often beautiful. 
If but their eyes were as biilliant and eloquent as tboee of their sisters of 
Greece or Amerii-Ji, they would present a nearly perfect type of female 
beauty. And the children are, of course, charming; and even when they 
run out of the peasant houses in the remote districts and l>cg the passer- 
by for "doubles," there is a witchery about them seldom fotmd in beg^re 
elsewhere. But to speak of beggars in Gnenisey is almost absurd, for 
extreme poverly ia nearly unknown, while almost every tiller of the land 
onltivates a patrimony inherited from his ancestors for many centaries, 
and it is difficult to find evidences of squalor in tho island. Even tlio 
houses of the peasantry are ncally kept, and a clean lace or cambric cur- 
tain veils the lower windows of the hmnblest cots, while flowers and nne« 
are trained on the window-scat during the winter season. 
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Tlie language Is the oKl Nurinan Freiioh, pure and Ennple, altliough 
the dialect of Guernsey differs diglitly from tlmt of Jersey. English is 
DOW spoken by liie better fauiiliee, and often understood by those who do 
not ase it aiiiung themselves. Serviees in many of the churches, and all 
proceedings in the eonile and Legislature, are in French. Strange as it 
may eeem to many, the islands are in their government very nearly inde- 
)>eiidi>nt of Great Britain, to which they owe a sort of feudal allegiance. 
In the transaction of their own affaire they are practically independent; 
and, stranger still, Jersey has a government and laws of its own, while 
Gaernsey, with tlie dependencies of Sark and Alderney, la rnled by still 
another code and Legislature. The Legislature consists in each case of a 
Senate-bouse, composed of the bailiff, or chief-justice, and the jurats, and 
the Assembly, including a lai'ger number, called the States, but of Icjss 
influence. The laws still smack of tlie rough emergencies of the Middle 
Ages, and are sometimes very arbitrary. Any one who chooses to set up 
a claim as creditor has a right, on his bare assertion, to seize either the 
person or tlie property of the alleged debtor, whether a native or a stran- 
ger, and tlio debtor has no redress ; on the other hand, the sheriff cannot 
enter a hoime unless the door be opened voluntarily, and, if ho desire to 
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arrest a man or woman, must sonietinieB resort to artifice to decoy the vic- 
tim into his clutches, as, for exaniplo, to send an ally into the house on 
BOioo etraiid, who can open ihe door when the sheriff knocks. 

Notwithstanding this semi-inde^iendence, and the fact that French is 
the popular and official language, the queen boasts no Bubjcots more loyal 
tlian these Normans of the Isles. To question their loyalty is to inflict 
insult almost amounting to injury. Some of Eugland's most distinguished 
soldiers and sailors have come from tliese islands, where their names are 
ulierished with patriotic pride. More than this: it ia the common opinion 
here that, instead of being a fief of England, England herself owes her 
allegiance to the lords of the Norman Isles. For wliy: these islands are 
a part of Normandy, and were such when William of Normandy reduced 



Britain to subjection to Norni.iii riilo. Diiring jill tiie changes that have 
hap|)encd in the succeeding centuries, they alone have siu-vivcd of the 
Norman territory, and have preserved a remnant of that race intact and 
nnmixed which laid England at its feet and has kept her subject ever 
since. This is not so absurd, afler all. It is quite as reasonalile for these 
little islands to be lords paramount of England as for the comparatively 
smalt England to bold sway, as once she did, over the whole of North 
America, llindostan, Australia, etc; and the apostolic suceesBton of the 
Church is scarcely as clear as the descent of th^e Chaime] Islanders from 
the fellow-countrymen of William the Conqueror and Kichard Coeur de 
Lion. It may bo well to add here that one law exists in Guernsey advan- 
tageous to foreigners residing within its limits: tliey are not subject to the 
payment of taxes unless holding real estate in the island. 

The ecclesiaKtical jurisdiction of the group was for several centuries 
under the control of the Bishop of Coutances; but after the doctrines of 
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the Kefonnation were universally accepted by the people, they were trans- 
ferred to the diocese o£ tlie Bishop of Winchester, who is represented in 
each island by a dean. The islandera are, with few exceptions, good Prot- 
estants; charchea and cliapels abound, and are generally well attended. 
Puseyisra and ritualism have, so far, made little progress here ; the Low- 
Ohnreh still continues popular, while the Non-conformists of all the lead- 
ing sects are in a floimsliing condition. Superetition is gradually losing 
its hold, and much genuine and intelligent piety doubtless exists in some 
of these islands. But in the hamlets most remote from town, and among 
the older people, curious superstitions elill obtain belief. On Christmas- 
night thei-e are some even in St, Peter's Port who will on no account go 
to a well to draw water. Othera will not venture into a stable at mid- 
night lest they should surprise the cattle, asses, and sheep on their knees 
worshipping the infant Savionr. A pliotographer is sometimes regaided 
as dealing in the black-art, and some refuse so far to compromise their 
character as to allow themselves to be photographed. In Guernsey, at St. 
George, is a well called "Holy Well," still visited by damsels, for on the 
surface of its waters maidens are said to be able to see the face of their 
future husbands. In Jersey, near St. Clement's, is the Witches' Rock, 
where, it is said, tlie witches hold their Sabbath: the belief in witchcraft 
is not entirely extinct here. The marks on that rock are confidently as- 
serted to he the footprints made by bis Satanic majesty during the visits 
whicli, it is to be feared, he makes quite too frequently in Jereey as well 
as elsewhere- 
One of the first things the stranger hears of, on coming to these islands, 
is the exclusiveness of the upper class, their hauteur and pride, and the 
eontempt in which a tradesman is held. It is staled that a gentleman 
will bo on very good terms with a tradesman in his shop, but will not 
condescend to recognize him in the street, while at balls the line is drawn 
with painful distinctness. On the other hand, it is said that the distinc- 
tion between the " sixties" and the " forties," as the two classes ai-e termed, 
is wearing away. For an exclnsivenese sO much more pronounced than 
nsnal even in an Knglish colony theie was doubtless some ground origi- 
nally, arising from local causes, which is now forgotten. 

St. Sampson's Is the only other town of any size in Guernsey after St. 
Peter's Port. It is named after some mytljical Irish saint who came here 
in the sixlli century- The place is about two miles from the capital, tlie 
road being by the sea, skirted with houses on one side and a sea-wall on 
the other, with here and there an old martello tower or a bit of an ivied 
castle to relieve the view. The [wrt of St. Sampson's is a good one of its 
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size. 1 counted as many as sixteen vessels there, loading with granite for 
England. Tlie granite trade is tUe most important business of Guernsey, 




The church of St. Sampson's was consecrated in 1111. It is the olJest 
building in the island, but offers no arehiteetiii'al atti-actions. More in- 
teresting are the Vale Castle adjoining and tlie Dnildic remains. Long 
before Kollo the Norman visited and t-onquered these islands, long before 
St. Sairipson and Julins CH>Bar, the Celt had braved these penlons watei-a 
in his nidc bark, and bad scaled tliose almost inaccessible shoi-es. Ilere, 
in tliose ages lost in the vague mists of unrecorded antiquity, the Druid 
practised hia mysterions and bloody rites, and left nninerous dolmens and 
cronilecha to tell the tale of a race that would otherwise have passed away 
from these isles into the utter silence of oblivion. Many of these remark- 
able vestiges have unfortunately been destroyed ; of those which rem&in, 
one of the moat interesting is at L'Ancresso Common, near St. Sampson's. 
It ia covered by seven blocks, of which the largest, estimated to weigh 
tliirty tons, 18 17 feet long by 10 wide and 4J feet thick, while the whole 
dolmen is 45 feet long by 13 in width. Under the floor were found one 
hmidrcd and tifty urns, human bones, auuilcts, and the like. 
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St. Sampson's and tlie adjai'ent portion of tlie litttc Ulniid are also in- 
teresting, as Diany of the scenes of Victor Hugo's imposaiblo " Toilers of 
tlie Sea" are laid there. There is no foundation for tlie slory, so far aa I 
can learn, but it ia verv well told, and gives incidentally vivid and often 
tnithfnl descriptions of the scenery and people, and should be read by 
e%-ery one contemplating a visit to the islands. Passing tliroitgli llie oid 
part of St. Peter's Port, by tiie markets (well stotiked with most oxcelleiit 
tish, beef of a very superior quality, and tine vegetables), and proceeding 
in the rear of Fort George, one comes to Tlantevilte, for many years the 
reaidenue of Vicloi* Hugo. He is now in Paris, but his mansion remains 
furnished as he left it, in a manner highly characteristic of the distin- 
guished author. Keeping on in a southerly direction, one comes to the 
Bonth side of the island, to the aj'tist or scientific student searching for 
studies in geology or cnistaceology, by far the most interesCiiig part of 
iTuernsej'. As Guernsey ia triangular in form, and only nine and a half 
miles on its longest side, much the ploasanteat way to see its beauties ia on 
foot The sontherii coast is indented with several small but exceedingly 
lieautiful baj's, presenting a great variety of granitic forms, often almost 
volcanic in grotesqiieness of shape, the cliffs rising sometimes over three 
hiin(1i'"i' f ■ ' if:' ' vripeiidicnlarly. from the silvery beaches of soft white 




a at their base. Wild caverns arc hollowed into the sides of the cliffs, 
und riviilels, under the sylvan covert of many varieties of vinos and shrubs, 
ilescend from the plateau above to these bays. T^ Moulin Iliiet Bay, leart 
Point, Petit liot Bay, the GonfFre, Gnll Rock, Tlcinniont, are in turn the 
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favorltee of tlie entliiisiaBt wlio visits them ; but the Gtetn, precipitous, thun- 
der-scarred Titanic cliffs of Pleitiriiont seemed to me the grandest place 
fur a sea-view in Guernsey, and one of the tiriest to be found anywhere. 
Near the brow of these precipices Victor Hugo lays the scene of gome of 
the most Gtriking passages in his book. The small guard-houee, which 
he represents tu have beeu haunted, and makes the rendezvous of smug- 
glers, stands there still, entirely alone on the cliff. 

In plain sight from Guernsey in good weather, twenty miles from land 
to lami, in an cast-sontli-eost direction, lies the island of Jei^ej. twelve 



miles long and seven wide, in area nearly twice tJie size of Guernsey. Sl 
Ilelior'ii, the chief town, contains over 30,000 inhabitants, and is sitnaled 
on tti6 bay of St Aubin, a most beantifnl sheet of water, skirted by a level 
sand beach, flanked by high slopes and cliffe, and ornamented on the op- 
posite side by the charming little town of St, Anbln, The approach to St. 
Helier'a from Gnernsey is aronnd the sonth-western angle of tlie island, 
bristling witli reefs, showing their teeth to the mariner in a most threaten- 
ing maimer. 0{ iJiuse the most formidable is the Corbi6re, or "Sailors' 
Dread," the haunt of inniimemble cortiiiren, or sea-citiws. A liglit-lionsc 
has recently been creeled on (he highest i>oiii(, but it is a most formidable 
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foe, as the writer cjiii tealify from personal oltservation, having paeaod it 
twice, ill a heavy gale of wind from the Eouth-east, iniu^b iieaier than was 
agreeable. It iiiiist be owned that few spots present a finer opportunity 
for stndyhig tlie effect of a i^aginy sea on a rngged shore. Tlie niidertow 
meeting the waves formed by the wind, and again affected by the diverse 
currents and tides, which here rise forty feet, produces off tlie CorbiSre, as 
off the Caskets, waves of extraordinary iieigbt, grandeur, and fnry. 

Tiie entrance to tlie port is very dangerous, owing to the reefs that 
Bkirt the chainiel and extend miles to the eastward. The harbor is ahuost 
entirely artificial. On the left, on entering the mole, is a high rock siir- 
moiinted by the remains of a hermitage many centuries old. St. Helier, 
Hilary, or Ililariiis, was one of tliose shadowy Irish eaints whose apocry- 
phal adrentnres servo to adorn the saints' calendar with a speeiua of pions 
"Ambiau Nights" tales. From what is said of the good people of St 
Ilelier's, one might infer that they had made the mistake of spelling his 
name Hilarious, and suited their lives to the name. To eschew the world, 
the Hegh, and the devil is not enough the ci)su>m in tliis insnlar Tarls. 
•Tiist northward of the Hermitage, on a rock of some Iieight, stands Eliza- 
beth Castle, a rather pictiiresqnc i)ile, of which a portion once formed an 
abbey. Tlie town is not very pleasing near the poit, the streets being nar- 
r*ivr and dark, but it rambles np on higlier ground, and gradually assumes 
tt more cheerful and inviting aspect. The shop windows often make a 
di&play of wares quite metropolitan. The markets are well worth a visit, 
and tlie market-women sometimes dress in a costume slightly peculiar, 
tlic Only noticeable local costume in the islands. Genemlly the jioople <jf 
the«e islamk dress and wear their hair with excellent tiiste, combining the 
English common-sense ideas of comfort with a cerlain French gracofuluese 
tliat one too often fails to see in England. 

Odd as it may sound, tliere are two Lilliputian railroads in Jersey, 
starting from St. Ilelier's — one nmning five miles to Gorey, called the 
Eastern Railway, limited ; the other also extending about five miles, to St, 
Aiibin. The latter cost a large amount, and swamped two or three local 
banks, producing much business prostration, and still further reducing the 
TaUio of local curreuoy. Tltcy seem to have been Iwrrowing lessons from 
the L'uitfd Slates in this island: paper money is isftued in the most reck- 
less manner, and much enterprise, in the form of hollow bubbles uf &pecii- 
lAlinn, has enriched a few and im]x>verishod many; but the law, mindful 
of the claims of the sufferem and what it owes to the defense of society, 
has made an example of some of the leading offenders, from which we. In 
turn, Clin take a lesson from the island of Jersey. Considerable ehippln;; 
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is owned at St. Ileliet-*?, emjjlfiVL'd i[i fureigii coinineife or in the cod-fioli- 
cries. 

After St. llelier'a, or mther before it in interest among the objects to 
attract tlie visitor to Jersey, is Mount Orgueil Caatle, at the villago of 




(iorey, on tlie eastern coast. It is now dismantled, and ownipied only by 
a warder, but this makes it all the more attriKitive. Pei-ched on a rock 
washed by tlie waves, the Ingheat parapet of the venerable pile is 270 feet 
above the sea. Built of stone the same as the rocks on whicli it is 
founded, it looks in many parts almost like a portion of the eliff. Setting 
aside tlie legends about Julius Csesar, who is made responsible for the par- 
entage of half the castlos in Europe, there is no doiibt that Mount Orgueil 
was occupied, if not bnilt, by Hollo, the grandsire of William the Con- 
queror, whoso escutcheon is still qnite distinct over tlio main entrance to 
tiio keep. The erypt under the chapel, with a marble statue of the Vir- 
<rm and Child, is in good preservation; also the apartments occupied by 
Charles II. while seeking an asylum in this island, which romaiued faith- 
fid to the house of Stuart. These apartments have unfortunately been 
modeniizcd recently for barracks, although untenanted at present. The 
guard-room wliere military courts were held is gone, but tlie adjoining cell 
where criminals were executed remains, with vestiges of a secret etati'uase 
which communicated with the keep and the sally-port. Tlio dungeon is a 
ghastly place, but the most interesting sjwt in the castle is the dark, dismal 
cell, some six feet by four, with but a small loop-hole over the sea, where 
I'rynne, the Puritan, was confined for three years, lie had ample time to 
compose ]>oetry or philosophies in these close quarters, although the sooue 
was not altogether congenial to tranquil meditation. Tliat rheumatism, 
megrims, and misanthropy did not quite corrode his bones or his intellect 
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h evident fi-otn the fact that he tried to write vei'se, t 
luwiug duggerel liiiee, besides certain mural cssayii : 

"Monnt Orgneil CmcIb is a lofty pile, 
Wiiliiii [lie GaaMrn )iiir( of Juntey l^le, 
Seiiieii upon n I'lirk riiU lurge nnil liig>i. 
Close by tlie He«-sli<ii'e, next lo Nunnnnilie, 
NcHi' lu a. eanJy bay, wliure IxniLa ilu ride 
Witliiu n peere, sate Tioin both wind Biid ilile," eic. 

From the battlemetita rusty L-bains still hang, liy which ciiininals in those 
rough ages wei'e giisjjended alive. 

The view from tlie top cominamls the const of Normandy and Brit- 
tany, including the Catliedral of Coiitanues oit clear days, and, beeidee a 
linjspeet of Ihe landscape of Jei-sey, gives one an idoa o£ tlie dangers 
which l>eset the nturiner in these waters. Scylla and Cbarybdis were 
very trifling affairs compai-ed with the elie van x-de-f rise of i-ocks nnder and 
above water which encircle these islands. If the sailor eseapes the Cas- 
kets, tlie lahyrintliine snai'eB of the Little Rnssel are ready to tnp him; 




or, if sailing for Jcrjipy ur St. Miilo, the St. R-xpiicr or the llanways lie 
ill wait for him, or the I'atenioslere, so tcrribk- that they are thus called. 
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|>crliii]», becHiiiK; ibere U iiotliing left to liim wlio enconutere their eavage 
bluwM but to &Ay bis pmyera. Esvajiiiig these, lie still has the Cuibiere or 




Ia Coiicbiiro to avoid, mid ia not yet past dangei3, for by uo means the 
luiwt Biiviige yet lie near hia path — the Chaiieseys, and the terrible Miii- 
qiiifertM, fmiitiii^ tbu eonst of Fi-anee many iniles, like a picket-guard ; and 
the most awfnl and BoHtacy of all, the Douvres, like an advanced post in 
lite oecnii, solonin niid Iinjilncable. The eoast of Jei^oy is aUo every- 
where daiigcions of ap]»niarli, and rises in some places over three hiin- 
di-ed feet on tlie noHlieni eide. Many very bold, fLriking elrfEs are to be 
Mxn there, niuiiy roeks of leinarkable form and size. Tlie Jei-sey granite 
is considendily wanner in color than that of Gneriisey, wliicli n.'ndera it« 
fliff* aligltlly leas etcrn, and more in harmony with tlie vivid green of the 
".nrjpjs Ibnt Inch their feet and till their vast eavenis with the dread thnn- 
ders of the etonn. Itoiilct Hay, Gi't^ve de Leoq, Gi'ive an LaM<,-on, Cajie 
<Jro«nej!, tlio Pinnacle, or La Pnle, at L'Etac, are a few of the many points 
dwurvitig the invesligation and the ontliiislastn of the ttnirlst. the natn- 
raliet, and the artist. Sf. Itrflrtde's Church is the oldest building in Jer- 
sey, and Is Rtlll well preserved, and ipiite pifiiu'C-iqne. 
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Tlie interior of the island is altogetliei- belied hy its coast Bceiiery, for 
it 16 liiglily rustic aud idjIHc, iiitei-sected everywliere by wiudiiig lanes 
almost concealed by hedges, and banks abounding in ferns, mosses, and 
tLiek-ombowering vines and slirubs. So very winding and intricate, in 
fa()t, are the rnral lanes of Jersey that a cause ia assigned for it: tlie 
island was in early ages infested liy pirates, who carried off tlie people as 
well as their goods to tliat degree that, in order to mislead the freebooters 
and make it easier to cut them off before they could reach the sea, the 
paths were twisted into a si^cies of labyrinth. These lanes are, how- 
ever, gradually being replaced by more direct roads, and many of the old 
ftvenues of trees are falling before the axe of improvement or necessity. 

Twenty miles in a north-easterly direction from Guernsey lies Alder- 
nev. c-alled by the Normans Anrigiiy, in most respects the least interesting 
i>f the group, although tlie abrnptness with which its elevated table-land 
plunges into tlie ocean presents some very striking scenes. But the table- 
land itself is generally flat and bare, and the town of St. Anne's offers 
few points of interest. The island is but tliree miles and a half long. It 
claims our attention, however, on two accuuntB. On its north-western side 
is Bi^aye Harbor, celebrated for the breakwater or mole which the Englisli 
Gox'emment has been building for many years at an enormons expense as 
a naval station and harbor of refnge, to offset the cori-esponding port of 
Clierliunrg in Nonnandy, and enable the Eniilish to coniuiiind iht? Chan- 




This breakwater has, very strangely, been constructed in a most 
deriui- manner, at least in its form, so that it piesents itself to the i 
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ill such a way tliat it often Biiffei's sei-iuiis damage, and will eventually 
have to be allcrod. Alderney is also known for tiie bretjd of cows whidi 

liciir; it- ti:iiiio. Ttie-c air so riillod pniliaMy Iwuiiibc tiie tii-st ulies ux- 




jiorted were fi'oin that island, althongh now very few (hat are aold ob 
Alderney cows are dii-et-tly from there. Those of that breed actually ex- 
ported from these islands are generally from Jei-aey, where tlie cattle aiti 
much the same as thoec of Alderney, small, with tajvering heads, and of a 
delieat* fawn-coloi". The Giieiiisey cow if esteemed by some even moro 
highly than the Alderney ; it is rather larger, and moi-e of a red, brindled, 
in color. Tlio cows are milked three times dully, and the milk is churneil 
without skimmitig. One pound of butter a day is by no means an immm- 
nion yield for a good cow. The eow cabbage is made to reach a size 8(> 
large that the leaves are used to wrap the butter in for market, while the 
stalks are varnished and armed with ferrules, and extensively used at St, 
llelier's for canes. The cows are very uarefnlly coddled. The griiee they 
feed on is highly enriched by the vraic, a species of soa-weod gathered 
from the reefs at low tide. There ai-o two vraic hartests ajipointed by 
the Government — one in the spring, the other in August, although it is 
gathered at other times in smalt qnaTitilies. All hands turn out in tho 
season with boats and carts, fretpiently at night, and it is a very lively, 
pictiires([ue occupation, though often attended with risk and loss of life 
from the overloading of boats or sudden rising of the tide. The cows ai© 
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' alwajs tethered wlieii feeding: they eat less in this way, really giving 
re milk than if gintted with food ; and while tliey are cropping the 
grass on one eido of a field, it has time to spring up on the other side. 
When Iliey have done eating, they are at once removed from the bhh into 
the shade. The breed is preserved fmm intermixture with otiier bi-eeds 
hy etrong and arhitl-ary laws very caiefiilly enfojx-ed. No cattle aie ah 
lowed to outer the islands except for slanghter within a certain number 
of days, with the exception of oxen for draught. 

Opi>oBit6 the Gast>:ni coast of Guernsey are the islands Ilerm and 
Jethon, about three miles distant from St. Petei's Port. Tlie former is 
a mile and a half long, hrgli, and in some places very bold, and poseesses 
withal a sand beach abounding to a very nnnsual degree with shells of 
groat variety and lieanty. It is chiefly valuable, however, at present as a 
resort for sportsmen. Two or three houses are on the island, including a 
lotol, much resorted to in sunnner. Jetfaon is close at hand, h)it is nini-h 
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tinaller, and tenanted chJetly by rabbits. Beyond these islands, a liltle 
more to the sonthward, and only seven miles from Gnornsey, is Sark. one 
of llie smallest, most curious, most interesting, most elusive, most deso- 




Biids, now ajijicaring close nl liaiid, tlion vaiiieliiiig like piidiantrneiit. iniist 
Iiave drawn tlieir inspiration from watuliing Snrk from Giicnisoy. On 
gome (Ia^b it is so distinct, atid looks bo near, that clifFs and lioiises and 
even men cnn Ik) di^lingiiiBhed mieIi tlie naked eye, and tlie soft play of 
light and eiiade and color oti the rocks. The next day one eliall look in 
the Banie direction, and he will discern with difHciiUy ihe faint hasty oiit- 
Hiie of what seems an island forty miles away. The approuuh tg the 
island is almoat always hazardous, and except in tho best woather no boat 
can land or leave, owing to tlie inaalslrain-like volocity and tnrbnience of 
the tides, which nisli raging in all directions anmnd the shore, and lill the 
hollow caves with melancholy dirges, as for the many wieckcd oh tliat 
mei-ciless eoast.- The late Seigneur of Sark was lost ofE Point Nez, atid 
the present 8eignenr and his family have had an escji]>e bordering on 
tlie niiraeidoiis. ,Somctimes, even in snnniier, weeks will pass without tlio 
jiossihility of comninniimting with the island. In winter one mnst depend 
entiittly on Sark boats of seven or eight-tons burden, stmng and weath- 
ei-ly. In summer a small steamer plies in good weather between Gneni- 
ivy anil Sark; iiat it cannot enter the jMirt, which is donbtlcss the smallest 



Europe. 



< fonncd hv a breakwater thrown across a i 
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uftllcd the Crenx. A little bencli extends around the base of the vertichl 
cliffs, and the interior of the island is only reached hy an artificial open- 
ing actnalty pierced through tlie snrroiinding wall of granite. 

Sark is about three niilos and a Jialf long, and is divided into Great 
and Little Sark, the latter being a small peninsula at the eonthem end, 
niiitod to tlie main portion by a curtain of i-ock some two hundred yards 
lung, called the Coiip^. It is three hnndi-ed feet above tim sea, on one 
side literally vertical, on tlie other nearly so. The path at the top Is not 
over five feet wide. It is said one pereon wlto lived on Little Sark never 
dared during a lifetime to cross over the Conp*;. Another old fellow, who 
n^ed to tike to take liis grog of an evening in Great Sark, wonid, on re- 
tiinn'ng to Little Sark at night, walk several times over a log that lay nenr 
the Coupi?. If the result was satisfactory to his efpiililjnnm, he would 
tlien venture to reel across the Conpe. The diffa surrounding the island 
furnish an inexhanstible supply of the grand, tlie wild, the pictuitisiiue. 
The rocks are clothed with highly colored vines and lichens; the magnifi- 



cent caves, sepmingly the abode of sea-fnirics, teen. „,,.. ..,..^^ ....l. i.^,...- 
ind divei^e forms of life, shell -lis! i, mollusca, 



tifiil submarine vegetatic 



varied and beau- 
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algiB, and the like. Our limits furbid more tliau alhisiyii to BiHih b^ViIs 
as tlie Aittfclets, the Crenx dii Derrible, or D'lxcRrt liny. 

The interior of thi- islniiri r-; Hovnro'l f^ nL;ri«ultnre and pasturage, iiiul. 




althou<;:h not generally winnltjii, Hiid ile^litutc of Btreniiis, pi-eseiits niniiy 
rlioice bits of niral nnderwood. The avenue leading to the Seigneui-ie is 
(exceedingly beautiful, and the bnildiug itself is a very pleasing object. 
The huts of the peasantry ara often of the most massive construction, 
having walls six feet tliiek. 

Those who sni'pose Monaco, or Andorra, or San Marino to be the 
smallest state in Eiiro])e ninst awake from their delnsion. Sark has, by 
the last census, oTily 546 inhabitants, and is practieally an inde]>endciit 
state, owing only a feudal allcgiancu to Oreat Britain by way of Giiemsey. 
Tmees of the Drnids exiet, showing tlieir early occupation of the island. 
In tbe Dart Ages it was tlie haunt of i)irates, who from this almost inac- 
cessible eyry swooped down on sliijia passing the Channel. After they 
were exterminated, the Fi-oneb held Sark some time; but In the roign of 
Elizalwtb it was taken by a very ingonions sinilagem, of ivliieh only a 
brief recital can be given here. It seems a galley anchored off the island 
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nnder preteiise of being a tinder whose captain had died on tlio voyage. 
To consign a Cliiietisiii man to the deep seemed a gnitiiiloiis eii), wlieii 
Wark was so near at hand. Would the garrison allow his comrades to 
hiiid tlie coffin and bury liini in consecrated ground? They would go 
ashore unarmed, and would allow themselves to be searched on hmding. 
Tliis request was gifinted after due deliberation. The coffin was landed, 
and ill solemn procession borne into tiie chin-ch- The door was then 
closed suddenly, and before the French could discover the object of this 
manceiivre, the coffin, which was filled with arms, was broken open, and, 
arming themselves, the sailors rushed out and cut down the French right 
and loft. In their panic some thi-ew themselves from the cliffs, the rest 
surrendered. Since that time Sark has continued under tlie English flag. 

The Seigneur is feudal lord of the island, and shares tlie goveminont 
with the other landholdei-s, about forty in all. The worthy pastor, Mr. 
< laiioliineyer, a Swiss, has not been off the island for thirty-seven yeai-s. 

I can heartily and truthfully recommend the invalid and pleasm-e- 
seeker to give these islands a trial — with a bit of advice on a point not 
always regai-ded by persons culpably foolhardy or totally ignorant of 
boat-sailing, especially in these very dangerous watere : never set out in 
a boat here, or uudei-lake to go to Sark or any of the islands, if the boat- 
men are reluctant to try it, or if you are advised by the natives to wait 
for a change of weather. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE MAGDALEN ISLANDS, 



MY attentiuu was fii-st ciillctl tn tito Magdalen IslHnds, in the Gulf nf 
St. LRwrence, wlieii I sailed in tlie Anna Maria Hsijiiig scliooiiei'. 
The skipper had often cruised in their neighborhood, and strongly adrised 
me to visit them. Accordingly, I pa<rkcd my kit and started in search of 
thia terra incognita, In September — two moiitlis too late to see them if 
one conauits his personal comfort, ahiioiigh really the be-st season if the 
tonriec wishes \i} gain a clear notion of tlie savago character of the islands, 
and the waters which encircle them, and of the isolated life which tin; 
iaianders load. I went by way of Prince Edward Island, and found it 
no langhing-inatter eitlier to reach or leave these dniiee of sand, even so 
early in the autumn, although they are bnt tifty-six miles duo north from 
Eastern Point, Prince Edwai-d Island (the distance from Souris, where the 
Ixiftt touches, to Havre Anbert, Amherst Island, lieing bnt eighty miles). 
Twice a month, until navigation closes, the steamer Albert runa from 
Picton to the Magdaluns, touching at Souiis to take the mails when tlie 
weather allows lier to enter the exposed port of Souris. But her move- 
ments are very tmceitain, and the sleepless vigilance which is said to bo 
the ]irice of lil>ert^; is trifling compared with the watchfulness required on 
the part of the voyager who has made up his miud to reach the Magdalen 
Islands, and to reach them by the steamer Albert from Souris. No one 
cfiuld tell me the exact day or lionr she was to be looked for, and a gale 
of wind about the time wc might begin to expect her seemed to render 
it very uncertain vhether alie would touch at Sonria at all; hnt tlie post- 
master promised to give me prompt information when they came for the 
mail-bag. At nine in the evening, the wind having moderated, the whistle 
of the steaTuer was heai-d shrieking in the jwrl, I ran tn the hotel for my 
carpet-bag, but tlio postmaster had, of course, forgotten to send me word 
Bcconling to promise, and every one at the hotel had gone to an itinerant 
show. With the hag on my shoulder, I ran a mile, and was able to clam- 
ber over Ihc side of the steamer just as slic was shoving oft from the 
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^^eaI:wstc^• A slij^lit Oetention of five miiiiites, owing to a loose screw 
ill the engine, was ul! lliat oitablcd itto to cntuli the boat. Tiic Albert 
proved to be, witiiotit exuejition, tlie most cliiiiisy and dangerous craft I 
ever stepped foot on, considering tlie porilons uature of the waters she nav- 
Tlie weather was tine and t)ie wind fair, so we managed to aver- 
age nearly six knots, which took iis in sight of the islaiids at sunrise. It 
wa« a clear, cheerful day after tlie slorni. Nearly a hundred sail of our 
Gloucester fishermen dotted the horiztni, and the crests of Anihei«t, Al- 
right in tite exti-eme dietauce, and Entry directly ahead and near at hand. 
were exceedingly beautiful, warmed by tiie morning sun, which mellowed 
their various vivid tints iutu pearly grays. 

It may be said here that tlie name now given to tlie whole group 
originally belonged lo the long narrow island which comprises the more 




or loss lofty divisions termed respectively Amherst, (irindstone, AInght. 
Wolf, CofHn, and Gn)sse Isle— islands whicii are all more or Ims connected 
by n double row of sand dunes enclosini; lake-liko lagoons, but divided 
in some places by seft-ojienings foitlabic at low water, and at Basque Har- 
bor, Havre aux Maisons. and Grand Entry Harbor deep enough to admit 
of the entrance of small vessels. Around tlio Magdalen Islands, never 
more than a few miles distant, arc Dead man's Island, the Itiinl Rocks. Biron 
Island, Shag Rock, and Entry Island, which are now all comprised under 
the same name. The Mwjdalen Islands ^i^ir excellence trend thirty-eight 
miles in a north-easterly direction, from Amheret to Coffin Island. A long 
!pit, called Sandy Ilonk.and paitially under water, exrends due east from 
Amherst ti^ward Entry, from which it is se|i:irated by a nari-ow and dan- 
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(1 getlicr on the top 
f a other. TIic »kel- 
f eomc of these 
ess vesi^k still bleach 
beacli at Anihei«t. 
Bo tiding the grand, 
gn y olored sea-difffiof 
Entiy Island, the Albert 
gleamed n)> to an aiiclior- 
ago at Am!ici-st, at the 
bottom of Pleasant Bay, 
and a buat carried the 
mails and one solitary 
]iiifisenger ashore tlirdiigli the surf. The cnrloiia little town of Amlicret 
liee there, composed of i>erha[« fifty Iionses straggling np the flunks of the 
Demoiselle, a ennical hill,wliidi on the sea side falls vertically nearly two 
hundred and eighty foet. The hnsiiiesa portion of the nieli-ojiolis of the 
Magtialena clusters farther down, where store-liouBcs and fish stages for 
Ihe drying of cod ai-e huddled together on a sandbar scai-c* a liiuidi-ed 
paces across, which oonnecls Mount Gridlcy with the Deinniselle Ilili. 
On the north side of this l)ar is Pleasant Bay ; on the sontti side is Havre 
A nhert, twisted by our fisliertnen into Harhor lo Be«r. It is a snmll Init 
[jerfeclly safe port, the best in the Magdalens, it is said ; but the entrance 
channel isvery narrow and shifting, and accessible only to vessels draw- 
ing not over twelve feet of water. On the flats in the centre of the har- 
bor lies an old hulk rotting in the storms which howl around that devoted 
cnaat so much of the year — a characteristic object, looking as if planted 
there purposely to indicate the character nf tlioae de=olate isles. 
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The passenger aforesaid found better lodging than lie had reason to 
esjiect, at Mre. Sliea's little boarding -hoiiBe. Tlie variety in tlie larder 
was hmited ; but the eggs were fresb, tbe milk rich, and the tea good, and 
the total co6t of board and lodging not over seventy-live cents j>er diem. 
Amheret town may be said to be the seat of the Government. Mr. Fox, 
the revenue collector and superintendent of wrecks, resides there, and also 
Mr. Painehaiid, tbe United States consular agent, who is very polite to our 
conntrymen, and Mr. Fontana, the most important individual in the isl- 
ands, the agent of Admiral Coffin, the praprietor, who holds them snbjeut 
to the jurisdiction of the Dominion. In reward for his public services, 
Captain Isaac Coffin, uncle of the pi'esent owner, recei\ed a grant of these 
islands from the British crown iu 1798, They were first discovei'ed by 
Jacques Cartier, and were colonized by French, chietly Acadians, who 
sought refnga here when expelled from Acadie. They have received 
Rcceeeious from Caunda, Sl Pierre, Jersey, and England, and now nmnber 
about five thousand, neai-ly all of French descent, and speaking and itj- 
taitiing tlie language, customs, and religion of the pareut country. Thoy 
occupy the land generally by leasehold, under various c<mdition8, and the 
rents are devoted by tbe proprietor to the laying-ont of roads and other 
public improvements. But great dissatisfaction has grown out of the 
existing tenure of lands. It is alleged that the prosiwrity of the islanda 
is hindered by the pi'CBent arrangement, and strong efforts are now made 
to bring about the transfer of the islands to tbe Dominion. The admiral 
aska eighteen thousand pounds, which would not seem csceesive, consid- 
ering that the area of the Magdalens is seventy-eight thousand acres, of 
which fully one-third is arable, and another third not wholly UBelees, while 
the fisheries add greatly to their value. 





KuDe Hill, and tlie jail and post-offiue, whicli aie witliiii the name ci]cIoBiin>, 
uud under the charge of one Biiperiiitendeiir, wliu^ udiuial diitiee are not 
oxhau§tii)g. There is a mail but twice a month, and for five inoiitliB there 
is no mail at all, for tlie slioi-e ice forme around the islands while the 
Strait of Northumberland is closed, and navigation ceases in tlic Gulf 
from December to April inclusive. 

It was iin]K>rtant to visit Entr)" Island, and to seize tlie fii'st good 
woatlier, as the imssage of nine miles in a small boat may prove verj' diffi- 
cult in case of a sudden change of weather, always liable to happen after 
the 1st of September; and, in fact, at all seasons the sea rises in the Gnlf 
(jf St. Lawrence with great rapidity, always rujjged and tumultuous, with 
vast coinlwrs that break, owing to the tides and currents and the shoalness 
of tlio water and the nndei'tow, all aiding to i-ender navigation there ex- 
cessively hazardous, combined with the frequent fogs. 

Some men had come from Entry Island to attend the sale of wrecked 
{roods at TIavi-e Aubert, and I was able to mtuni witli them. Wo sailed 
in tlie broad light of the, full moon, skirting Sandy Hook. A number 
of the islanders with tlieir dogs camo down to help us beach tlie boat 
and land the cargo on a long low sand spit on the northern side of Eti- 
Iry; and the scene hy moonlight was very pictnroa<iue, and seemed more 
as if on the shore of some tropical isle surrounded hy summer seas 
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and balmy breezes fhaii iu the almost hyperborean regions of tlie St. 

Mr. James Cassidy, the keeper of the light-house, cordially invited me 
to lodge with iiiin. A long mile over a rolling moorland, with shadowy 
liilla on onr left and the moonlit sea and red star of tlie light-house be- 
fore na, led thrungh the frosty air to a warm Hi-e in Mrs. Cassidy's com- 
fortable kitehen, where a cup of tea and some of the capital i&land mutton 
added very materially to our well-being. "Look well to the commiiiBa- 
riat," is ever the motto of yonr experienued traveller. 

Entry Island is peiitagmial in form, only two miles long in its greatest 
length, and for its size offers a greuter variety of Becnery and atti'actions 
probably than any other island of the Atlantic. The western half of the 
island forms a gentle slojte, broken iuto pleasant intervales, divided into 
clianuing meadows and pas tni-e- lands, overgrown with potatoes or waving 
grain and fragrant grasses, and ending abruptly in elifFs lifty to a hun- 
dred feet high. Bits of dwarf woodland scattered heie and thei-e give 
a v«ry pietui-esqiie effect to this pastoral landscape, which is also height- 
ened by the nnmbeis of cattle, horses, and sheep everywhere visible, and 
tlie farm-houses of the ten families who here pass away their uneventful 
frawfc M iiMippy lives. Thoy are all o£ Irish and English deeorat, Rnd • 
li^lMMt » probably tmknovrn on Eatry Island. It c 
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iici.i acres, an average of over three liuiidred acres to 
'.Npurt some stock and provislous, iiiehidiiig considerable 
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butter. Mrs. Dixon toW ine she owiied fiftv-five cows; tlie milk la ex- 
cellent, and to be Iiad for tlie asking, Tiie jwople apijcar to be tlirifty, 
and yet it does not seein tlmt tliey make llie most of tlieir o|)[>ortiii lilies. 
IJut who would blame Uiern for this! They have enough, and are con- 
tent. Tlie women do not liave to bny four hata a year, or study the fasli- 
10118 from Pans; the men do not need to pore tner tho daily Snancial 
rojKtrts, or diticuss tliu pti1>liu-ficliool question in a place where all are Pixit- 
oHtanta, where there are no schools, and only a minister twice or thrice a 
yoar to marry and uhristen. At the same lime, I saw books and papers 
in overy lionso I visited, including the old family Bible, and the people 
nro OH intelligent as they are hospitable. They use, in common with all 
the Magdalen Islanders, a j>eculiar sqnaro cast-iron store set on high legs 
lietwcuii two n)umg, fitting in an opening in the partition wall, thus heat- 
ing both apartments c<pinny, and economizing both labor and fuel. Uere 
during the lung winter days, when shut out entirely from the rest of the 
world, they sit and spin yarns and woollen at the same time. The old- 
fnfthiiinod spinning-wheel is used in all the islands, and most of the j>eople 
are clad iti homespun. 

The voAtoni half of Entry is of quite another formation — bold and 
innuntninonit. Althongh the highest elevations are but lofty hills, yet they 
nr(t really so high, considering the small area from wliioh they rise, as to 
givti in minintun> tlio effect of a very rugged and mounlainons land. The 
higliiHit tinmniit is six hnudrtMl and eighty feet above tlio sea by the latest 
unrvoy, and it h>ok» higher, it is eo steep. The prospect from the top on 
Hint calm Srptcmlicr day \rm one of rare lieauty. The tints of sea and 
nVy wrtv Kofl, yet rich m Xhotc of southern latitudes. At our feet were 
npn^d tho rleh uplandu and lowlands of Entry Island encircled by a lino 
of illvitr foam. Hoyond lav tbc greop of islets clustering around Pleas- 
ant Ittty, lhi< n.<d and gmy precipices of Andicrst, Alright, and Grindntone, 
liatlu'd In lnu« *o louder and Iteantiful I could haitlly Iielicvo it was ni>t 
nomii fair mv\\» in tho .K^Ntn pictures! Itefore me like an exqnisitc dream. 
Ill lhi< t'Stii'iiw diotanco, fifty miles away to the southward, uoidd l>e dia- 
ei'i'tieil lhi> rallit oDllinok of 0«)«< Noill) and St. Paul's Island. As tliis 
hill, iho liighmil olovntion in tho Magvlalcns, and cummandiiig a view of 
lliii lliilf oC 8(. Ijt\vivn(x< nearly one himdrod milos in diameter, has re- 
maliiKil \^lllionl a namo up to thi# time, the writer has ventured to name 
II Ht. Uwiwm* Itill. IV tho ewntward of St. Uwrenc-c Hill is Pig Ilill. 
ilbnill Hfly ftw'l hnvw. but rqnaHy well dctinwl. From llieso two peaks 
mllnln H niimU'i' of ininiatnro grTgos and dolls thickly ovei'gniwn willi 
^togyni ^tmnllHiid* i>f d\varf tpnuT, intermingled with biri-h, pine, and 888- 
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eafras, and tenninating on all eides but the land side in astDiiisliing eliffs, 
geiiorally vertit-al, and in some cases actually overhanging the sea. Tiiese 
inagnific-ent pi-ecipices are three hiindied and fifty feet high at the east 
end, gradually i-isiiig to over four hundred feet on the swuthem side. The 
luftiest of these cliffs, for lack of any other name, ia here called the Watdi 
Tower. Scarped and Bciilptiued in a thousand fantastic shajies, and brill- 
iantly lined with the lively and variegated tints of the new red sand- 
stone, intermingled with gray gypsum and warm ochi-es, the cliffe of Bntry 
Island scarcely yield in beauty and grandeur to the famous, rocks of tlie 
Channel Islands, wliich, indeed, never reacli an altitude of four hnndred 
feet. Devil's Island is a perpendicular isolated mass cunneuled with the 
main island by a zigzag curtain some thirty yards across, o\'er tliree hun- 




dred feet lii^'ii "I'd tapering up to an absolute edge scarce an indi thick. 
, The sheep wi^le across this edge, which may bo likened to tlie bridge of 
Al-Sintt, to browBO on the acre of grass on the summit, where they keep 
company with a colony of freebooting foxes, which, gradually driven from 
ono )K)st to another, have taken a last refuge in this jiltnust inaccessible 
stronghold of despaii-, and raid on the hen-roosts o' stormy nights. Near 
the Devil's Island is a pool which has been sounded farther down than 
the eea-levcl without finding bottom. ^ 

I returned from Entry to Havre Aubcrt wjitni a gale premonitory of 
tlie equinoctial was setting in, and was oblij^nto wait for clearing weatli- 
er before starting for Grindstone Island. At length the elements seemed 
propitions, and we set out. The equipage, driven hy Jean Nedeau, who 
can be itcommended as a competent guide ucross the fords and quick- 
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gftiids of the Magdiilens, coiisLsted of a cart liiiiig on what \vcrc intended 
fur springs, but tliey did uot fulfil tlie intent of tlie inaker. The jiiltiiig 
1 received that day was fitted to seaioh out every weak spot hi one's anal- 
oniy, and would sorely have tested the quality of false teeth. One could 
i-eadily realize in .Tenn Nedeau's eart what may be the sensation of having 
tlie spine piercing npward into the 
skull. The sturdy roan pony that 
dragged tis along at a three-mile-an- 
hour pace was of a decidedly domes- 
tic turn, and was strongly averse to 
leaving Iionie. 

Our road led around the south- 
ern side of Amherst Island, which is 
eleven miles long, east and west, very 
lilly in the iaterior, being five hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, aud general- 
ly cultivated. Near tlio fishing ham- 
let called the Basin we saw a very 
beautiful view. In the middle dis- 
tance rose the Deuioiselle Hill Hko an acropolis; in the backgronnd lay 
the purple heights of Entry Island like the main-land; and in tlie fore- 
ground the blue waters of the Basin, girt witli gi-eou meadows, whei-e tlio 
]*afiaufs were harvesting the hay. No scene on this side of the Atlantic 
lias ever reminded me so vividly of historic bits in Asia Minor. Passing 
the hamlets of Pont-dn-Moulin and Anse an Cabaue, the road skirted tlie 
per^iendieular i-ed sea-cliffs on the left, while the wind sung a wild mu- 
sic in the spruee forests on our right, llere wo saw a schooner on the 
stocks on a clifiF, from which it would be slid on to the ieo in the winter. 
Many small vessels aie built on these islands, and it is not nneominon to • 
construct them in the midst of the forest, over half a mile from the sea- 
side. In the winter, when the men cannot farm or fisli, the ship-builder 
hiij's a few gallons of gin, and then invites his noighhoi-s to the lanncli. 
Tiie c-i*adle on whit-h the hull is laid is placed on runners, and diiiwn over 
the snow by many willing hands tugging at the cables. \VhL'n they reach 
ihe clifl-s edge, the vessel is lowered to the ice, forty or fifty feet below, 
on sloping ways, hy the aid of crabs and a few oxen. When the ice 
breaks np, she becomes a ihing uf life, and goes foilh to battle witli the 
storms. 

At ton o'clock we came down to the lagoon called Basque ITarlior, and 
fwfl tJw loilsuino jrturney along the dimes which protect it on the north- 
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western side. After pivweeding a couple of miles, shielded from the sea 
by a rniige of low sand hilts, we came to a break where the tide rushed 
through like a mill-race: here we waited for the tide an hour, with ample 
time to Btiidy one of the wildest and most desolate scenes on the face of 
the earth. Sharii-Bpeared salt grass scantily covered the tops of the sand 
hummocks, and relieved the uniform white, which only seemed more repel- 
ling when the surf lashed it with the foam of a storin that was gathering 
in Uie sontli-east, threatening and terrihle in its gloom. Wrecks, or bits 
of wreck, were everywhere visible, partly covered by the shifting sands. 
Seaward, Deadrnan's Island was distinctly seen — ^a large rock resembling 
a corpse laid ont. When the tide had fallen wimowhat, we ventured to 
cross, feeling oiir way along a sliosit near the centre of the lagoon. The 
water was np to the hubs of the wheels, and any deflection from the land- 
marks which gnided ns might have proved hazardous. After wading two- 
tliii-ds of a mile, we once more stood on dry but not on firm land, for that 
oiiitliet will hardly apply to bars more or less affected by every storm, and 
ill places oompletely covered by the sea in a gale of wind. After this, 
we proceeded along the open beach, with the snrf breaking among tlie 
a])okes of the wheels. Cnrlew, plover, and wild-geese seemed to abonnd. 
In one spot two wrecks lay close together; one of tliem had been there 
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ten yeare, and was still in tolerably good condition. She sailed out of 
Miramiehi, a noble vessel of twelve hundred tons, just off tlie stocks. It 
was her first voyage. She had proceeded less than two hundred miles 
when she brought up on the Magdalen Islands. The owner got his in- 
enrancc, but the circumstances were against him. The far-sighted and 
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resolute audacity tLat will build a ve8sel to cast it away is almost sublime, 
while ODC liardly knows wliat to tliiuk of the sailor who will deliberately 
destroy a ship on her first voyage. 

Fordiug one or two more small inlets, we at length reached the end 
of the dune, twelve miles long, and entered the curious fish iug-vill ago of 
£tang du Nord, on GrindBtone Island. In summer many of the people 
leave their honeea inland and come down to this plaue. The men go a-lish- 
ing when the weather is at all praeticable, while the women and children 
dry the fish and have a warm meal ready when the men return. A large 
fleet of strong iishing-buats of large si^e crowds the little port, just outside 
of which lies the curious rock called Gull Island. The shore of the ha- 
ven in lined with rude houses on stages in the water for the storing of 
the fresh fish, and the huts of the fishermen arc ranged behind these. A 
<]uaint plaw is Etang dn Nord, with its French [Mmplc and mannere; and 
as I took a capital fast-day dinner in the snng house of M. Bourque, I 
coidd almost imi^inc myself back in the fishing-towns of Brittany, From 
hera in the dusk we jolted throngh the woods, down hilly paths, to the 
house of M. Nelson Aj'sencau,at Havre aux Maisons, where I was hospi- 
tably entertained for several days: "Vons ctes chez vous, monsieur," as 
mine host said to me, with unaffected cordiality. 

Part of the little settlement of Uavre ati.x Maisons, or House Harbor, 
is situated on Alright Island, which is reached by a ferry. Both islands 
liavo some remarkable headlands over three hundi'cd feet high, notably 
Cap an Meule, Cape Grindstone, and Ca^>e Alright; while each contains 
much fine farming land, with comfortable farms and pretty valleys, af- 
foi'ding pasture to numerous flocks and iici'ds. Abundance of grain is 
raised un these islands, but the geiiei'al complaint is that there are no mills 
to grind it. Brofiks there are which, by the aid of a dam, conid furnish 
the power; but I could not bnt think it very strange tliat, with such a 
capital situation and such abundance of wind, they do not nsc windmills, 
wliich ai-o quilo ine.xpensive. Cranlterries gixiw on the islands, and the 
cultivation of that beautiful berry might easily become profitable. 

Havre aux Maisons is a i>ort of mnch imjwrtance as the seat of the 
seal fisheries, in addition to what is done there in the diBjKKrail of sliorc 
tnackercl and ship-building. In the last century the walrus frequented 
the Magdalens in vast numbers, bnt they were at last frightened away by 
the prodigious slaughter. But the sttal liaa always been common around 
there, and sometimes the catch is important. In tlio winter of 1S75 over 
20,000 were taken, valued at $00,000 to the hnntere, and yielding sev- 
oral thousand barrels of oil in addition tu the skins. The oil is tried out 
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in v«t8. Tlie blubber is thrown in at tlie top, wIiilU ib left open; when 
the spring eiin arrives, the warmth melts the blubber, and the oil runs into 
the tubs below. The seals are caiiglH on the floating ice, whiuh eoinctimes 
extends many miles, hut is liable to be blown away fiom the shore ico 
with a ehaiige of wind. Immense is t!ie oxuitement throughout the whole 
Bettlcnient when news runs from one end to tlie other like wildfire that 
the seals have arrived. Every soul turns out, including the women, who 
stand on the beach with refi'eshmeutji. Every party of hunters carries 
a 8inull skifF, with which to return in case the Ux moves off. Dragging 
the dead eeals over the ice it; a very exhausting labor; some now use 
horses and sledges for this purpose; but at best it is a fearfully labori- 




ons and dangerous work, and many have lubt their lives, carried away on 
the iee. 

It may .not be genei'ally known that onr fishermen have foi- years 
frequented the Magdalen Islands for mackerel. It is not uncommon to 
see a fleet of two hundred schooners in those waters, taking home annually 
30,000 baricla of mackerel, worth over $350,000 at a low estimate. But 
the tishermen of those islands also pnrsuo the shore fisheries witli protit 
ill boats. Nine thousand barrels of mackerel and ten thousand quintals 
of Old, worth in the aggregate $100,000, are set down to their credit, ex- 
clusive of what were cau^'lit by the Yankee tifeherinen, during tlie not very 
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profitable season of 1875, The herring fisliories are also of great value 
and importance at the Magdalen Islands. 

Korth-east from Grindatoiie Island stretches tlic broad and na\'igable 
lagoon formed by Wolf and Ah-ight islands on eitlier side, with their lutiz 




sand dnnes that unile them witli Grosse Isle and Coffin Island. Grand 
Entry Harbor is a tint! (wrt of refuge between the two latter islands, whicli 
aiB the most common resort of the seals. Detached from tlieee to the 
north are the Bird Rocks, and Biron Island, which is inhabited by a few 
families who cultivate Jta rich soil and raise stock; but it is iimceesEible, 
except when the weather is serene and with the wind off shore. Owing 
to the lateness of the season warning me to seize the first opportunity to 
leave, and the fierceness of the eqninoctial gales, which lashed the Gulf 
snrges into rage nnwonted even in that turbulent sea, I was unable to 
visit tlie remaining islands. Passage was kindly offered me in the small 
schooner Sea J'oam to Souris; bnt, on account of the heavy §nrf on the 
l>ar, we conld not avail onrsehes of rlie favorable wind after the gale, but 
were forced to wait a daj'. The ship-channel of Havre aux Maisons is 
very tortnous, in some places scarcely a ship's width, and lies so near the 
end of the spit tliat it can be touched by an oar in passing, while the cm-- 
rent of the incoming or outgoing tide rushes tlirongh with snch violence 
that in a moderate breeze it is extremely difHcuIt for a vessel to get by 
the spit without being headed off by the tide and slewed on a bank. 
Three times we got aground, and each time waited for the tide to lift 
ns off. The same thing hapiiciied to tlie schoonei-s in company with us. 
Finally, by the aid of a kedge, at slack tide, we were able to slip through 
the channel and put out into the oi^en water of Pleasant Bay. But our 
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fair bi'Cezfl had failed us, and the weather looked dubious and threaten Iti^, 
with light and baffling winds all night, whii-h took us to the soutliwaid 
of Entry Island, when the wind settled in the south-west, with lightning, 
s heai'y sea, and a very wicked-looking sky in the offing. A etonn was 
brewing, and after a hasty cansultiitioii the helm was put up, and we bore 
away again for Pleasant Bay, where we dropped the innd-hook under the 
lee of file Demoiselle Hill, and wei-e soon juiued by a fleet of scliooners. 
It blew fresb all diiy, shifting into the west, with a line clear sky. In the 
afternoon we got np the anelior and moved farther up the bay, opposite 
liasqiie Harbor, to make a lee iu ease the wind should shift to the north- 
oast in the night. There we lay nutil the following afternoon. The 
time was pleasantly wliilcd away excbanging visits with the neighboring 
suhopners. Some very sensible, good fellows, with now and then ii comical 
genius, were discovered in the diminutive cabins of these little craft, and 
the conversation, the merriment, and the yanis never flagged. On boai-d 
our schooner we nnmhered six, consisting of the owners, the passenger, 
the skipper, tlie officers and crew, ^ _ _ 

i-imibined in the burly person of one 
man nvned Jim, and Joe, the cook, 
who professed to be from Glouces 
ler, and was one of the most singn 
lar characters ever seen on boaid a 
fehooner. Cleanliness in his peition 
or apparel was not one of his piom 
inent traits. I know he has v^osh 
cd bis hands at least once in hia 
life, becaii&e I heard the ownei ni |] 
the acboonor send him on dctk to 
do BO jnst aa he was about to knead 
itome dough. As a cook, he ViOa 
voted to be the greatest failm-e of 
the season, although he limited him- 
self to cooking only ealt-horee, cod- 
fish, and potatoes with their jackets 
nn. But the imperturbability of his disposition, combined with an impu- 
dence that almost exceeds lielicf, afforded na a compensating fund of en- 
tertainment, aided by the undvhig feud that existed between this hopeful 
disciple of Soyer and the skip]K'r. 

"Blast your eyes!" i-oared the skipjier, at dinner, "why don't you put 
the beef to soak before you boil it, you young pirate i'' 
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" It was soaked," said tlie serene Joseph. 

"And wlio was it but in^sulf wlio put it in to soak at tlio lust min- 
ute ?" replied the 8ki]}i>er. 

"Well, if you put it in to soak, what was the need of my doing it, 
ell?" answered llio respectful youth. 

" 1) n your impudence I" jelled the skipper, now fairly sliakin<; 

with rage, and liurling a hatehet at tlie brazen-faced youth, who dodged 
it, and it struck the side of a bunk, just over his head. 

The whole morning Joe lay in a sunny spot on deck,ont of the wind, 
in a browu-stndy. In the evening he handed around a greasy note-book, 
in which he had put down the result of his meditations in the form of 
a satirical poetn on the captain, which was not altogether destitute of 
literary merit. 

It was very interesting, while we lay there, to watch the gannets div. 
ing for mackerel. Rising to a great height, they suddenly turned head 
downwai-d, and, folding their wings close to the body, dropped into the 
water with the speed and violence of a shot, splashing tlie spray well into 
the air. When a flock of them were diving in this way over a school of 
lish, the effect was that of balls falling into the sea during a naval battle. 

On the following day by noon the wind got into the north-west, and 
it was decided to make another attempt to get across. We ran through 
the channel between Entry and Amherst, passing near to the Ttgre)>K 
steamer, which waa wrecked on the former island in the late gale tw.. 
days previously. The sunset that evening was one of the most 6U|«?rb 
it has been my fortune to see. The waves were of the most exquisite 
eitiei-alii hue, tossing up their spray like diamonds, while sixty-five of our 
schoonei's fishing close together under the lee of the purple hills of Ain- 
hei-st Island, their main-sails touched with a rosy flame, and flocks of sca- 
hirds darting hither and thither like bearers of light, or 'shooting-stars, 
their white wings illumined by the glory of the setting sun, combined to 
compose a marine view of unsurpassed magnificence. But aftx'r the sun 
went down, the weather looked less satisfactory; however, it wjis decided 
to keep on. 

All night the wind was fresh but steady : all hands look turns at steer- 
ing and watching, and a sliarj) lookout was kept for East I'oint Light, on 
Prince Edwaixi Island. This was made more difiicult because a nundter 
of fishennen were tacking about or lying at an anchor, and their lights 
sometimes looked surprisingly like the gleam of a light on shore. After 
taking another look, the skipixrr went below again to catch forty winks. 
Jim was at the wheel, and the writer, leaning against the foremast, and 
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dodging tlie spray wliich shot over the bow, was on the lookont. But 
.lim also wanted to go below, oBtensibly to get his soii'-weatei'; Kud I 
went to the wheel. However, when he found hiihself in tlie warm, siing 
cuddy, he stretched hiTiiself along-side of the other fonr, and tliero they 
all lay on the floor, enoring as if we were a thousand miles from land. It 
was, however, not a bad night to Imve the deck to one'e self, to hold the 
old echooner heading sou' -west and by sonth by the feeble glim in tlic 
biiinavle, to keep a sharp lookout for the liglit nnder the leech of tho 
maio-sail, an eye to windward for squalls, and also find an odd second now 
and then for reflections suggested by the scene. It was a murky, rest- 
less night abont two in the morning ; the wind growing fi-esher, and com- 
ing in flaws moaning throngh the ngging, and driving dark clouds across 
the Btai-s that twinkled here and there. Everything betokened a change 
of weatlier and a storm before long. The schooner, close Itanled on the 
starboard tack, held bravely on her course, careening over gracefully as 
a stiff puff would strike her: then a turn of tho wheel shiveifd the hend- 
sails, and she was all right again. But at last I became convinced that a 
light on the lee bow could be no other than the one we were looking for, 
and I called up the skipper. Imtnedialely on seeing it, be ordered tlie 
holm to be put np, and, slackening the niain-ehcet, we bore away to give 
the reef off the point a wide berth. In the August gale of 1S73, two of 
our schooner* running before it, and witli no other possible coui'se that 
they conld take and live, ran over tlie reef, and, owing to the depth of 
water then on it, might have escaped if they had not lost headway when 
their foresails jilied. An enormous breaker overtook and swoo^ied over 
them at tliat critical instant. In a twinkling they were seen to capsize 
and go down, and not a vestige of them was ever seen again. Beating 
mider the land against a strong breeze, accompanied by a fleet of schoon- 
era running for a tee, wo reached Sonris at noon, jnst escaping a hnrri- 
<.-ane, which came on soon after and deetreyed many vessels. 
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CHAPTER V. 



" 1i TADEIRA is an Jeland lying <-iff tlie cnast of Africa, in llie latitude 
-^*A of Cliarlestun, S. C, a resort for invulidB. It is said to be exceed- 
ingly vicli in nfttiiral beauty, and its wine is famous." 

That was all 1 knew abont the island — tjuite as luiich, if not more 
than is known pi-ubably to most Americans; bnt a trip made the previous 
suininer to tiie Azores bad whetted my appetite, and happening, abont the 
time I was thinking of another cruise, to come across Captain Hardy, of 
the bai'k ElJtan Alhn, bis glowing description of Madeim easily induced 
ine to lake passage with bim, engaging tlie same state-rooin as on a former 
voyage. We had been twenty days out of Boston, running, generally, 
with a fair wind and less incident than usual, when " Land lio!" was the 
cry, and there, indeed, was the loom of land faintly discernible under a 
mass of cnmnlus cloud on the weather bow. For several honra it was 
doubtful wbetlier what we saw was Madeira or its neighbor, Porto Santo; 
but, after a while, three isolated hummocks, pale-blue, under the lee bow, 
gradually assuming the jteculiar outline of Porto Santo, indicated that 
Madeira was the land on our right, enveloped, as usual, in a curtain of 
VH]>or, and sixty miles distant. Porto Santo, twenty-two mites noiih-east 
of its neighbor, is small and barren, chiefly vahiable for its limestone 
quarry, a geological phenomenon in the group. Until i-eceutly it was also 
a penal settlement to wliifh convicts from Fmiclml were transiiorted. 

Tbo lightness of the breeze made our approach very slow, and it was 
mily on tlic following morning that we drew near Madeira, and, very fort- 
unately, obtained an unintcrnt|)ted view of its magnificent outline, falling 
at either end abruptly to the sea, with lofty pi-ecipices and vast detached 
rucks of ragged and fantastic sbaj>cs and rich volcanic tints, along the 
whole coast-line; while from the sea the land arose rapidly to the oentre, 
whore a cluster of peaks, closely groniied, deeply grooved and turreted, 
suggesting the bastioTis and pinnacles of a gigantic fortress, were cut clear- 
ly against the sky with the tharpness of sculpture. Passing San Lorenzo 
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Point with & leading wind, we were immediately headed off by one of 
the niimeroiiB air currents wliich prevail on the Bontlieni side and neu- 
tralize the north-east ti-adee, and fetclied a tiick across to the Desertas, 
three rocky islets belonging to tlie Madeira group. Very narrow, like 
a winding wall, they rise to the lieiglit of two thonBand feet, and are 
next to inaccessible; while the violent squalls, which spring nnawares 
from the cliffs, oblige the mariner to esercise uuusiial vigilance in their 
vicinity. 

Off the end of Chao, the northernmost, is a needle -rock, one hundred 
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and aixty feet high, resembling a ship by the wind, as seen fram the stem ; 
it is imtiirHlly called Sail Rock. A handful of li&liermeii shai-c tlie Descr- 
tas with the eats, which have colonized and overrun them, and gather or- 
vhilla and catch shearwaters by swinging over the precipices. The birds 
are pickled, while tlie plimiage is i-eserved for the lieantifiil feather-work 
of Madeira. When a supply of these is collected, an iinmenso beacon-iire 
is kindled on the highest penk to summon boats from Fniichal, thirty miles 
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distant It is more than Biinnised tlmt amnggling is also siicceEsfiilly 
carried on at the Desertas. 

The i>ort of Fiiiichal Is oiil;- a slight curve between two headlands, 
wirh a sea expoeni-e reacliing to the south pole. Yet shije lie here all 
the year round. During the winter inoiitlis vessels gonietitnes have to slip 
and run for an offing ; hnt the rest of llie joai- the hazard is slight. A 
brig took out and i-opnired her inain-niaat wliile we were there as fearless- 
ly as if moored in a dock in a snug harbor. There is no landing-placo 
except the Ixtach, and Iwnts of the most diminntive size venlnro out into 
the bay. Nothing eo much impressed me with a sense of the mildness 
of the climate of Madeira as the setsnrity of this ex]x>sed roadstead. Tlio 
hoars are i>oiiitod at both ends, the keel-piece being carried several feet 
above the gnnwalo. The stern-jwist is rounded at the heel, and a rope is 
I>as»ed thion^'h it; a triple keel keejia the boat in an upright position on 
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shore. When tlie beiicli is readied tlie boat is turned atern foremost, and 
men bared to tlie hija rush into tho surf, and by the aid of the rope lift 
tlie l)oat np tlie eteeply shelving shore. Ships are loaded and diauliargtd 
entirely by large lighters, wiiiuli are drawn on the beach by immense cap- 
sUns, called crabs. An army o£ yelling, barelegged boatmen is required 
to land or launch a loaded lighter. The beach of FiiTichal— crowded with 
rows of picturesquely slmped, gayly painted boats; enlivened by the roar 
of the &nrf, and the constant landing of boats, and the Babel-like vocif- 
erations of boatmen and the drivei-s of ox-teams; and flanked at one end 
by llie governor's residence and a yoble avenne of plane-trees, and at 
ihe other by a shaded Pra^a and an old red fort peaked with peppei"- 
box Inrrets, the warm cliffs of Brazen Head rising behind it, and the soft 
violet outlines of llie Desertas in the offing — presents one of Ihe mopt iu- 
tcrestiug scenes on ihe island. \a)o liock and the caalle (which seems an 
integral i>art of it), dovetailing with Uie jagged pinnacles of the rock, form 
one of the most effective features of this scene, standing isolated and 
picturcsrpie against the sky. 

The port of Funchal is often enlivened by sleamers and ships tonch- 
ing there freni the coast of Africa. Their decks are ci-owded with crates 
and cages full of tropical fruits, and parrots and monkeys, the screeching 
and chattering of the latter being distinctly heard at some distance. This 
gives rise to many anuisuig incidents. Boys go ofE from tho beach to 
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tliese fttearaers in tiny buats, and, danionng loudly fur pennies, dive to a 
gR-at dejjtli in the clear tiirqiioise-L-olored water iind fet«li up uuinB. Now 
and tlien a (-liark'e tin etealtliily and oininouely uppcaiv^ on tlie surface; 
but accidents very rarely lmi)pen. 

Soon after 1 arri\'ed the lirst time at Madcii-a, a Greek polacre brig 
came in from Sierra Leone, Itonnd for Marseilles witli a cargo of peaiints. 
Slie had been becalmed in tlie doldninis, and had been ninety-live days 
making some tifteen liundred miles. Ku sooner liad she anchored than 
a negi'o eailor escaped from her and came on boai^l onr vessel. As he 
seemed determined to stay, Captain Hai-dy finally concluded to send him 
back to the brig, and, as I spoke Gi-eek, asked me to go with tlic boat 
and explain the matter to tlie captain of the brig. 

I fuund the vessel apparently in the last degi-ee of neglect, the conn- 
lerpart of scores of similar ci-aft I had seen in the Levant. Neither paint 
nor tar seemed to have touched tlie hull or rigging since she had been 
bnilt. Everything was slack and in unmentionable confusion. The pea- 
nuts fairly bubbled on deck over the o\)iiii hatches; and monkeys and 
])arrots snapped or winked at one from their cages or hiding-places under 
piles of old spare. A curious scene was the deck of that brig, rendered 
more singular b) tlie handsome and tidy ap[>earance of the captain, who 
stood by the companion-way and received me with the courtesy of a 
prinee. He sfioke French and Greek alternately, and with almost equal 
facility, and ordered the eabin-Ixjy to bring up some Madeira wine, which, 
I regret to say, was of a poor quality. 1 then gave my message i-egaid- 
ing the black sailor, who was now sitting on the rail dangling his feet 
over the water. 

Tlie Greek listened with simulated nonchalance; but when I had 
done, his fury exploded. Seizing a calker's mallet, and hurling terriflc 
imprecalions, he flew at the negro with a fei-ocity that led me to exiiect 
to sec his brnina dashed out on the instant. liaising tlie mallet, the 
Greek bi-onght it down with great violence to within an inch of the 
negro's skull, and let it stop there. He then finng dowTi tlio mallet, and 
came back as serene as if nothing had hap{)ened. Hut tlie negro, who 
had neither flinched nor winked, still remained in his place. After talk- 
ing with me a few minutes, the Greek captain was seized by another par- 
oxysm of fiantic rage, and, snatching up the mallet again, rushL>d at the 
negn) with even more violence than before; bnt again the mullet stopjied 
within an inch of the victim'B head, llere was a blending of frenzy and 
Bclf-control that was most extraordinary and unaccountable. Coming 
aft again, with a sardonic smile on his classic but rather piratical feat- 
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ores, the Greek called fuc anotlicr glass of wine, and chatted in tlie mofit 
nnconceiiied manner, unlil a tliiid lit of fiii^ came npoii liim. This limo 
he was iindimlitedly in carneet; for he did uot take up tlie mallet, hut 
ntakinir a dash at the negro, seized him with a death-like grip, and, in 
Bjnto of his efforts at [■esistance, hurled him over tile ship's side into the 
boat, where he fitnick on the thwarts, severely imiting himself, and nearlv 
breaking his back. Calling away tlio boat's crew, I now i-eturned aboard 
the bark. The poor negro deserted again the next day. 

Funchal, seen from the sea, lies on a slope of extraordinary abrupt- 
ness, rent into three divisions by two gorges whose sides are ragged and 
nearly vertical. At the head of these ravines, immedialeiy behind the 
city, peaks 4000 to 5000 feet liijjh appear ttiroiigh rifts in the canopy of 




cloLids. A grny old caf^tlc, peri-hcd on a spur projecting fi-oni tlie nunni- 
taius, whose teetli have been drawn^for its qnaiut outlandish braes pieces 
have flashed the grim menace of war for the last time — assists the eye 
to realize the suddenness of these precipitons ranges, and greatly adds t^i 
the effective pi-oapect of the town. On landing, the stranger very soon 
leanis the actual steepness of the place, and finds that yonr true Ma- 
doirian walks on thi-ee legs, op, in other woi-ds, as.'^ists nature with a staff, 
which, by often saving one from a severe fall, becomes literally the stuff 
of life. The streets are paved with round jiebbles, whose natural slipperi- 
lioss is increased by friction, and also by the grease-bags of the sledges, 
infiomneb that they are often worn flat, smooth as glass, and scarcely less 
treftcherous. I found myself sometimes clinging to the walls on a steep 
incline with tlie tenacious gjasp of ivy. The sledges alluded to are the 
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nearest approach to a wheeled vehicle need on llic island. Tliey are 
drawn Ijy oxen gnided bv leathern thongs [)as£ed throng)) the ti[)8 of ilie 
liunie. The draj's are a mere sUb twelve to eighteen inches wide, 
strengthened by a rim on the upper edge, and are of the 6ame fonn, 
whether nseJ Ity farmers or draymen. Tlie hacks resemble our old-fash- 
ioned covered EleigliB, except that tlic nimiers are of wood alone, and m 
crotifrhar n»ts on the floor inside for the support of the feet when elimb- 
ing or descending the steep declivities. Tlie driver carries a grease-ba^, 
which he lays at intervals in front of the mimers. One of tlio most 
uharaeteriatic criea of Fimchal is the yelling of the ox-drivers, "Ca, pam 
mi, lx)i I (^, ca, ca, ea I o-o-o-ah !" (Come here to me, O oxeu I here to 
mo I whoa !) 

Tlie lianmiocb, carried on men's shoulders, is another conveyance pe- 
culiar to Fiuichal. While this is of esjietnal advantage to tlie invalid, 
iimn who can reel off their ten miles before dinner without inconven- 
ien<»! do not disdain to avail tlienisclves of the hiJinnant motion it af- 
fords. Hlmnge to say, the apparently severe labor of hammock- bearer is 
preferred by the natives to any other form of open-air work. Horses 
imported from abroad, and generally trustworthy, are also nseil to some 
extent, shod expressly for tlie roads of Madeira with spiked shoes, which, 
in travelling over some parts of the island, have to l>c renewed as often 
as once in every three days, lint the character i>f the roads, even in 
Funchal, is eo trying to the nerves that many prefer the other modes of 
coiiveyanee. 

Ihit the coasting-sled go of Fnnchal must claim pre-eminence over all 
known forme of locomotion except sailing. 1 know of no other place 
in the world where business men slide down hill to their comi ting-rooms. 
In eiimnier many gentlemen reside in villas, wiiich are a continuation 
of Fnnchal, rciicliing as high up as the Church of Nostra Senhora do 
MfMite, 2000 feet abo\e the sea. I rode up one morning to breakfast at 
the villa of the Austrian consul, Sigiior Dianchi, situated on a level with 
the Mount Churdi. The ride was np a very precipitous incline; hut the 
horses were on their mottle, and went np the unbroken ascent at full trot, 
the inulutecrs nmning close behind : they rested but once, and neither 
hotves nor men showed shorlneas of wind. Behind ns, at t!ie end of 
i-teop stroots, stretched the ocean, whose dim horrzon-line grew rapidly 
moiti distant and faint as we ruse. On either hand the road was shut in 
by high walls, overhung with a profusion of purple and scarlet flowers, 
wliich loaded the moiet morning air with ]»crfnme. The terraces above 
wtii-o darkened by the lace-woik of wavering light and shade cast by 
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trellises supporting vines wciglited with clusteis of Muscatel gmpes, " wan- 
ton to be plucked." Having ptLitakon the genial hospitality of our host 
and liostess, we walked across the head of a ravine to a sledge "stand" 
hy llie Mount Chnrch, and seated oiireelves in a vehicle of linsket-work, 
tixed on wooden ninncre, with a cushioned seat for three, and a brace for 
the feet. Tlic attendants, seizing a leathern guiding thong, leaped on tlie 
rear end of the ruiniera with one foot, gave the sledge a start, and we 
were off. With the foot tliat was free the men controlled their flying 
sledge as a boy guides a sled, only with more skill. We daslied down 
the narrow way at a speed almost frightful, but glorionsly exciting, going 
around abrupt turns with a slide to leeward wliieh only the astonishing 
dexterity of the guides pre^-euted from becoming a Iiazardous capsise. 



Soon the iiici-casing number of people in the sli-oet obliged us to Blacken 
our pace ; hut toward the end we overtook anotlier sledge, and, ordering 
our engineer to put on steam, away we went again at prodigions rate, 
gradually ovcrhftuling the (■base, nntil we suddenly turned into a dark 
lane. The sled stopjicd, and, presto! the excitement was over; but not 
the memory thereof. We made something over two miles in eight min- 
utes and a half. The distance has been done in live minutes, when, ear- 
lier iu the day, tlere was a clear road. Another time I made the descent 
at ten o'clock at night, when all was darkness ahead, intensitied, if jms- 
Kible, by the lantern we carried at our feet. This sliding into mystery, 
(wiftly slipping tin-ongh ini]>alpahle gloom, down apparently fathomless 
ahyseee, is wonderfully stimulating to the imagination. 

Funchal improves on acf|naintance. As one grows familiar with iU 
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narrow Aiid somcwbat iDtricate strcetB, lie rapidly dUcovers objects of iii- 
icn'Bt which relieve the Eameness of the heavy atone hiiildtngs. I never 
vae in a town of 20,000 inhabitanta so we:1I built, so cleanly sud prosper- 
oiiR, and BO well Eitnated, in which architecture as an lEstlietio art had 
i)C«ii BO entirely ignored as in Funchal. The Sii, or cathedral, is a bnild- 
iiig of Boine size, and ita spire is surmonnted by a gilt gIol« eymbolizing 
the former world-wide dominion of Portngal. It is said to have Itcen 
deaigncd by MatthcnB Fernandez, one of tlie great architects who eon- 
Btrncted the fanions ciuirch and cloisters of Balalha. The Se is pleasing 
in its (psnerui plan, while the poverty of the founders probably prevented 
tiuich elaboration. But the ceiling of the nave and transept, beautifully 
(Kfved out of juniper, and tinted and gilded, deserves uarefid attention. 
The Chnrch of Santa Clara is an interesting old building. It contains 
the grave of Zaruo, the Portuguese discoveier of Madeira. 

On the way to tlie Mount Church is an old dwelling, wliose two front 
windows, niiillioncd in stone, ai-o suggestive of Moorish art. But if art 
has done little for Fnndial, nature has done much to atone for this. Many 
of the solid but unpretentious houses conceal rare attiactions within tlieir 
gates, rovcaled like magic to him who stejis within, unpi-opared for tho 
night, and finds terraced gardens overlooking the ocean and the mountains, 
and stocked witli the profuee vegetation of two zones. The palm and 
the pino, the cypross and the nmgiiolia, the pomegranate and the banana, 
the walnut and the gnava, the apple and tho eoffee-ti-ee, the rose applc- 
iitid the chiatniit, intertwine their vaiions shades of perennial verdure in 
a fraternal embrace that seems to unite different climes as in Eden ; while 
tho oleander, the fuchsia, the geraninin, the hortensia, tho bongainviliia, 
tho heliotro]>e, tlie acacia, tho jessamine, and numerous other flowei^ of 
brilliant hues and spicy ndore, growing wild in vast quantities, clamber 
over trellis and wall, and blend tlioir fragrance from one season to anoth- 
er ; for on this enchanted isle neither the frosts of winter nip dioir buds, 
nor the ragu of the dog-star fades their scarlet and blue. 

Tlio market-place of Funchal is also an object of attraction, although 
the miiny varieties of fruits and vegetables displayed in its stalls do not 
pcnerally reach the excellence of their native elinies, exee]>ting the grajjc, 
the fig, and the strawberry; tlie latter lasts all euunner, and is superior 
in flavor to our best The iteach is not comparable to a good Jersey 
IN-ach ; a|ip1os and \var» are hard and tasteless ; but the flavorless char- 
acter of tlic fiiiiu of Madeira must bo owing chiefly to the little attention 

I to improving them, for agriculture is eondnctefl in a primitive man- 
3 tho mildness of the toTnjK'raturc and fertility of the arable soil 




A BinslI species of Urantuk, whitli is not common. Its bite, although 
i-ery painful, is not often fatal. I oiii^e had an adventure with one which 
afforded me a little e^toiting sport. I was occupying at the time a ninall 
bnilding containing two apartments, standing alono in the vinejai-d be- 
bind Ilolway's Hotel — a very cosy little box. where I passed many n 
pleasant orening. From the bnlcwny I could overlook the lights of 
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Fiiiiclial or of the sliipe at anchor, and listen to the miietc of the bells 
stealing up from the town, or the regular beat of the surf on the shore. 
Often the upward rush of scores of rockets, blending their red, bhie, and 
green stai's with the stars which spangle the seiiiue skies, added to tlie 
interest of the prospect from my window. Nowhere is there a greater 
delight taken in tireworks than in Madeira. Every saint's day is cele- 
brated by the explosion of hundreds and tliousands of rockets, and the 
birthdays of tlie wealthier citizens afFord fre^ih opporlnnities for the ex- 
plosion of tliese aerial baubles. Every church in the island has also its 
tii/vaiia, or nine daya'Jvle, and during the whole nine days rockets are sent 
up at intervals by the score. 

Well, on the evening in question I was quietly reading, absorbed in 
Byron's tragedy of " Werner," when I became conscious, without know- 
ing exactly why, that there was something in the middle of the floor 
which had nut been there a iiionieut befoi'e. On looking around, I saw 
a tarantula deliberately tnarehing across the room and coming toward 
me, lie evidently wanted my chair, and I concluded to let him have 
it. As nioi-e light on the subject was desirai)lc, I then went into my 
Itedroom and brought out another candle. When I returned, lie was sit- 
ting exactly in the centre of the chair 1 had just vacated. The cushion 
was scarlet and lie was black, a port of velvety Mack, like a large button 
of that color. But I could not stop to admire the harmony of colors, fur 
he was closely watching my motions; and as the tarantula is aggressive, 
juid can jump several feet, he is not to be trifled with. I went after a 
heavy walking-club in the comer of the room, ftiid meantime he bopped 
<in the flap of the tahlc-cloth which was close to the chair. This was a 
false move on his part. Gently raising the end of the cloth Iwlow him 
with the stick, I gradually coaxed hiin on to the top of the table, wliicli 
was csactly where 1 wanted him. Quietly I removed everything off 
tlic table, ill order to have a clear field of o]>eratioiis. lie watched me 
itilenlly with his bright, intensely black bead -like eyes, quickly turning 
around to face me every time I moved. It was a fair game on each side, 
but lie did not improve his opportunities. When all waa ready, I ttHik 
up a volnmc of Uuskin'a "Modern Painters" — a work which has proved 
itself of great weight, and has demolished more than one reputation — and. 
taking deliberate aim, brought it down with great force on the devoted 
tftinntnla. Wlien I took np the honk the creature was not there. It was 
now of the last importance to find out if he had jnmjied on me. The 
dark color «if my chrfhes, and ihe fact that 1 could not very well see my 
own buck, made it difficult to settle this satisfactorily fur some moments. 
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Fnitlier eearcli, boivevei", showed the taiautuia under llie sofa in the 
comer of the room. I hurled tlie dub at him. end oit, wJlh a fiiry which 
itideuted the wall, bnt he briskly avoided the danger; and another hnnt 
revealed him under a eliair, tliia time thoroughly frightened, it would seem, 
for he allowed mc to Hft the chair and carry it away. Still confident in 
the destructive powers of Kuskin, I brought the vulmne down once utore 
on the larantnla, and tliis time his back was broken, I still have faith in 
Itiiskin. at least under certain circiiuistances. Leaving the tnrantnla on 
the field where he had fallen, I th(;n wont to bed, tliankful to feel that 
I was rid of a very unpleasant bedfellow. 1 have known several cases 
where a tarantnla has crept between the sheets unbidden. 

Tlie next morning I arose and went to look at him; he was still therR. 
I returned to bed and took anotSicr nap and a cup of chocolate. But 
when I looked for the tarantula a second time I found that the cockroaches 
had completely devoured Iiim, excepting the two hai-d, black, glistening 
eyes, which lay on the floor like bits of polished jet. 

But Fimchal is not the whole of Madeira: it is, in fact, but the vesti- 
bide to scenes of greater interest and beanty, and it was therefore with 
much satisfaetion lliat I completed a bargain for a boat-cruise along 
part of the Boiithei'n coast. I had a crew at four stout fellows, aud an 
able boat provided with sail aud awning. We started about sunrise, and 
skirted cliffs standing many hundred feet per)»endiculaHy above the sea, 
richly colored with vulcanic tints, somefinies showing 8|iot8 of pure ver- 
uiiliuu inlaid with burnt sienna and Indian red. Heeds and grass grew 
on the ledges, partially draping the nakedness of the precipices as a cinct- 
ure of leaves dangles around the tattooed waist of a Feejee warrior. Little 
hoys and girls were barely discernible here and them, skipping like goats 
fit>m ledgo to ledge at dizzy heights, gathering grass on these unpromis- 
ing spots. Passing under the remarkable promontory called Brazen Head, 
we came t« Atalaya Rock, wliicli resembles a vast oak riven by a thunder- 
bolt. We continually met boatis bound ta Fiinchal with vegetables and 
firewood, until, toward noon, we reai^hed Santa Cm k, where our boat was 
hauled on the beach, and I proceeded on a quiet ramble, finishing up with 
diimer at the charming hotel. 

Santa Cruz is at the opening of one of the profound torrent gorges 
which are a distinguishing feature in every Madeira landscape, and affords 
some fine bits of scenery. A sail of an hour from hero took ns to Ma- 
cliico, where the Iniat was beached, aud after some search I obtained a 
rcoui \a a private house for the night. 

Aima Dorset was sonijht in marriage, in the dsiys of EdM'ai'd IIL, by 
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Robert Mautiin, b gentleman, and tliey botli lived in Devon by tlie sea. 
But be was of lower station tliaii the lady — at cue time, and, iinfortimately, 
slill too often, the aceni-eed eauso of inneli heartache and the separation 
of Eouls whom (twd, if not the priest, bas joined. Her friends made 
baste to patch up a marriage between Anna and a nohleinan, whoso birth, 
if not bis wits, was equal to here, Bnt Madiiti — and who that bos loved 
can blame liini {^waa nut of tiie stnff that can tamely submit to sncli 
petty tyranny, lie perenaded one of bis friends to enter the eerxice of 
the lady's husband, and in tliat capacity become ber attendant. Uy this 
means it was planned that she should elojw to France. A galley was 
procui'ed, and one night the lady (led from her lord's castle, and embarked 
with ber lover at Kristol, foreaking ber native land, never to return. The 
night was wild and dark with tltl^'atening tempests, bnt they had uo al- 
ternative bnt to put to sea. Scarcely, however, had they cleared the coast, 
when a nortli-easter struck tbe vessel and forced tJiem to beai' away before 
it. Thirteen days they scudded, and at last made land— a strange, clond- 
liidden, unknown, and nninhabited land, offering only tremendous preci- 
]iice3 and surf-beaten rocks on its northern coast; bnt, on runuding a 
savage cape, tbey came to tbe southern side, and there, at tbe bottom of 
a snng little bay, strutched a beaub, on which they landed, and found them- 
selves in a grassy vale, well watered, musical with the melody of bii-ds 
and streams, and shaded by majestic trees, seemingly sheltered from tho 
bnistentus world by lofty mountains. Here Anna and her lover i-ested 
tbi'ee days — perhaps, in each other's society, forgetting tlie land tbey hati 
left behind and tbe stormy sconeq which had intervened, and hoping that 
in this paradise tbey bad at last gained an asylum where they might pass 
their remaining daj's in peace. lint another storm drove the galley to 
sen, and, overcome by this new calamity, added to ber already terrible 
enfiering of body and eoni, tbe lady expired. Five da3's passed, and liob- 
Bit Macbin, too faithful in bis love, also aueeumbod to the anguish of these 
aecnmulatcd afflictions, and was bnried at Iier side. Tbeir surviving com- 
rades ei-eeted a cross ovei- the gravo of tbe lovers, and then embarked iu 
a rudely constructed craft and were blown to the eoast of Africa, whither 
the galley had already been driven, and ber ciitw reduced to slavery by 
the M(x>r«. A companion in their captivity was the 8paniai-d Jnnn de 
Momlcs, wlio was eventually ransomed and sailed for Spain; but be was 
captured on the way by tlio Portngneso navigator Joao Gonaaloz Zai-co, 
who learned from him tbe story of Machiii and Madeira. Associating 
Tcixera, an experienced pilot, with himself, and also taking Morales, Znn-o 
sailed in quest of this it-land. Tbe rcmaiiiB of Machin and Anna were 
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found as described, and n smiill chapel was erected ovei- tliem, wliiuli ex- 
itits to tliis day. 

Such is tlie one legend o£ Madeira, a tragedy replete willi patlios, the 
substantial tnitli of which Ims been eoiitiiined by recent investigations. 
Machico and its valley, named after its ill-fated discoverer, eeetned tu ine 
well Ktted to be the seene of a atory so tender and affecting. The town, 
once a rival to Fnncha!, is now only a hninble farming and fibhiug vil- 
lage. A few barefooted, poverty-etricken peasants cultivate the ten-aced 
sides of the valley ; a few fishing-boats lie on the beach ; an old fort, half- 
hidden by overhanging plane-trees, points the cobwebbed muzzles of dis- 
mounted guns at fleets which pass at a distance and aim at it nothing 
fiercer than the lens of tiie pei'sirective glass. The only giirrison of this 




grisizly veteran of sieges and hornhardments that have never been fongbt 
were a whiakered Portngnese and a portly dame, apparently the guardians, 
]io8&ibly the parents, of a maiden whom I saw embroidering in one of the 
embrasnres, singing to hei-eelf and tapping an old cannon with her ftKit 
— one of the very few really beantiful girls (let it be breathed in a whis- 
per) whom 1 was privileged to see on the island. Several qnintas are 
scattered about the valley, and on a spur projecting from the mountain- 
sides, a mile or two fram the shore, are the gray ruins of a nnnnery, 
which the abolition of convents tliroughouC the Portngnese dominions has 
left rootless and desolate. It is superbly situated, and commands at sunset 
a prospect of surpassing beauty and gi-andeur. 

The long beat of the surf on the shore lulled me to early dreams 
after a prime cup of tea and a dish of broiled mullets just out of the sea. 
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The Elioiitiiig of the fisliermeii Gtarting on tlieir daily trip to the fisliitig- 
ground aroused me at tliiee next morning; and, after a hreakfusl tlie eoiin- 
terpai-t of tlie meal of tlie previous evening, we shoved ofE and sailed away 
with tliQ morning- star for our beacon, tlie dawning eplendor of pearl 
and gold broadening in tlie east We reached Fora Island about eight 
o'clock. This is a bold cliff at the extreme end of Sail Lorenzo Cape, 
over tlii-ee Imndred feet high, and snnnoiinted by a light-house erected 
hut six yeni-a since, which is the only guide for the mariner to bo fonnd 
either in tlie Madeii'as or the Azores — a circnnistance very disgraceful to 
I'ortiigaL The keeper of the light-house and his assistant welcomed ns 
with the cordiality of men whose social advantages are Crusoenian. As 
a dingy, greasy copy of Cainoens's "Liisiad" was the only sign of print 
to be seen on the premises, the mental resources of these slylitcs ap[)eared 
not lees meagre, although good so far as tliey went Tlie Connecticnt 
cluck in the eiitnince-hall also indicated that these recluses took ''no note 
of time," for it was one honr and tln'ee-qnarleiB slow. Justice requires 
uie to admit that the lantern itself is mounted in a building adiuirubly 
adapted to tlie purpose, and is one of the finest Fresnel lights on any 
coast, revolving twice a minute, and visible thirty miles at sea: it is also 
kept in excellent order. 

Setting my easel on the terrace at the summit of the Rock, I devoted 
several houra to putting on canvas a sketch of the Point and the moun- 
tain ranges in the background. We then Innched, and launched away 
for Ftiuchal before ihe fi-esh north-cast trndc-wind which carried ns 
I'.ipidly as far as IJruzen Head, when a counter-current of air and a caIhi 
forced us to lower our sail and try a "white-ash breeze." We reached 
Funclml at sundown, after an excureion full of novel pleasure and inci- 
dent, of which the foregoing is but a mere outline. 

On the following Monday I made an eaily start on a wiry gmy horse, 
and attended by a burre^mero, or muleteer, for the ascent of Pico Kuivo, 
the highest point in Madeira. As the road to the summit from the sonth- 
ern side, by way of the TorHnhas Pass, was at the time inipi-acticable, 
which is saying nnich in Madeira, it was necessary to cross over to Sant' 
Anna on the northern side, and ascend from there — a very pleasing alter- 
native, as it proved, for it carried me thrangh some of the finest scen- 
ery of the island. Dashing directly upward, we soon gained the Mount 
Church, and passed into the clouds. Nor was it long before we reached a 
cooler atmosphere and a rest! ng-ho use at an elevation of 4500 feet. Not 
very far beyond we came up with the lofty summit of Poizo on our right, 
and the gorge of the Uibeiro Frio, or Cold River, a winding cafion, nari-ow 
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and tlioiisanda of feet in depth, clothed with verdiii-e, beautiful with ex- 
'liiisite gi-adationa of light and shade, and festooned with lazy mist traihiig 
from crag to crag. Immediately opposite to where we Iwgan the descent 
rose the central range of the island, the sharply pinDucled group of Iliiivo, 
Arriero, Sidrao. Torres, and Canario; while to the left the ravine of the 
Ribeira Metado, next to 
the Ciiri-al tlie grandest 
gorge of Madeira, lost 
itself in the heart of the 
nioiiiitains. The rapidi- 
ty of the descent almost 
took away iny breath ; 
hut I soon became sea- 
soned to anytliing no 
steeper than this, foi' the , 
whole road to Sant' Anna j 
was very much like go- 
ing over the teeth of a 
saw lengthwise. Mount- 
ing by zigzag roads np 
the sides of a pori)endic- I 
nlar cHff, we would reacli j 
the ridge only to descend ! 
at once on the other side 
Viy a road perhaps more 
pi'ecipitons, where a mis- 
step of the hoi-se wonlii ■ 
plunge the rider into un 
abyss. i 

Often we passed the 
lieasaiits at work in the 
fields, which in Madeira 
are mere narrow shelves on (he mountain-sides, which are terraced as 
higli up as 3000 feet, involving an amount of labor and elimbing almost 
iieyond belief. So scant are the level spaces that even the thrcshing- 
flooi-s are often mere terraced platforms oveihanging the pi«cipices. The 
lungs of the peasantry must, I am sure, be abnormally developed, for men 
and women alike travel all day up and down these steep ascents, bearing 
heavy loads on the head, at much more timn the average pace of a gtiod 
walker on a level road in ntlier countries, and with no other aid than a 
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stunt staff; and meriily tliey do it, too, witlioiit eigns of fatigue, and sing- 
ing as tlie_v go. They are a mn^iual lace, challenging each other to im- 
provise as they meet on 
the road, or chanting 
while the oxen are tread- 
ing tlie wheat; but it is 
a very lugubrious mu- 
sic, resembling snatches 
of a funeral dii-ge very 
dolefully rendered. It 
ia plea^^iiig to the stran- 
ger eliiufly because it in- 
dicates a cheerful, con- 
tented spirit, the practi- 
cal philosophy of a sim- 
ple-hearted people who live out the celebrated inaxnn about the folly 
of excliangiiig ignorance for wisdom. To practise philosophy is the lot 
of those who are too ignorant lo understand its meaning; to analyze and 
preach, but not to practise it, is the privilege of the few whom tlie world 
has seen fit to i-egai-d as sages. 

The dwellings of the i>easantry on the north side of Madeira are gen- 
erally thatclied cabins rudely constructed, having but one room, divided 
by partitions of matting. The people themsehes are thrifty, but by no 
means comparable with the j'Vzoreana in iiereonal beauty. They have, 
especially in the western half of the island, a large infusion of African 
blood, for slavery once existed there. Their language is a patois of the 
Portngnese, subdivided into almost as many shades as there are valley 
parishes — a circnnistance suSicicnily strange, considering that Madeira 
has an area of only 24*l sqnare miles. They speak with a shrill jising 
inflection and a plaintive, pleading tone, wliich gives a ludicrously pa- 
tlietie character to the mea-st gossip or idle banter. 

Cultivation is largely dependent on irrigation, for while Madeira is 
not destitute of streams running at all seasons, the water, at its sources, 
falls from great heights to tlie bottom of the ravines which radiate from 
the central mountain group, and, as the arable land is almost entirely 
along the sides of these ravines, the water would seem niiavailalile; but 
the problem has been solved by the display of considerable daring and 
engineering skill. The slreams are lapjied far up near their sources, and 
diverted into leoaiiiis, or channels, uvernging fifteen inches in width, mean- 
dering along the vertical sides of stupendous precipices, and by easy gru- 
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darions conreing bj- all the gaiiJens and terraces of the island. Sixteen 
honi-8 ill evej-y forty dajs are aUowcd each landhoUler for tlie nse of 
(lie current dashing past his grounds, and ho must he ready to avail 
liiniself of it whenever notttied tliat his tnrn has eouie; so that it is a 
very common circumstance to see a man in Iiis garden at inidniglit groji- 
iiig, glowworm - like, among the beds with hoe and lantern. One of 
These eiirrenta is drawn from the eataraL-t of Raba^il, whero one may see 
aceumplisiied one of the most daring engineering feats of the age. The 
water-fall is on the north side, and has & sheer descent of lOUO feet at 
the Iiead of a narrow gorge; 
for a large part of the year 
it is rather a mcagvc stream 
slipping down the side of tlic 
cliff. The cnrbiin which here 
divider tlie northern and soutli- 
em slopes is hut 1400 feet 
thick ; and a native of the 
i«Und, an officer of engineeri^. 
conceived the idea of catching ] 
tlio water in itfi descent, and [ 
iiy a tnnnel conducting it to 
the sontli side, where it v 
most needed. To accomplish 
ihe nndertaking, it was necea- I 
sary for the workmen to lower I 
themselves fi-om the edge of ! 
the precipice, and tliiis, gub- 
pcnded ill the atr by ropes 
400 feet from the abyss he- 
low, and constantly drenched 
by the cataract, these nnro- 
corded hci-oes labored at their 
fearful task. When blasting, 
they would swing out and lay 
hold of a bnsh or a crag, and 
tliiis await the explosion. A 
number wore killed before the 
work was completed. At last 

a trench was excavated in the hard rock tif the cliff, liy which tncans 
part of tlie water-fall was inferce]iled and conducted to the tnuncl bui-ed 
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through the nionnlaiii, and thus reduced to service. It is the old story 
over again of Pegaaiia curbed iind harnessed to the plough. 

Tlie parish of Saiit' Anna is a large, straggling village spreading over 
a plateau somewhat less broken than the ridges over which I had been 
riding. As I entered its limits, the road became wider and less precip- 
itous, often overarched with interweaving sliado-trees, presenting many de- 
licious nooks, with here and there a picturesque grist-mill overgrown with 
ivy and inoss enlivening the stili air with its chattering. The thatched 
huts were also very pleasing, iflnbowered in the foliage of chestnut and 
bay trees clasped by the creeping arms of gi'ape-vines, and enclosed by 
hedges of fuchsia and geranium growing in rank proFustou. About 
3 P.M., I alighted at the hospitable gate of Seiihor Acciaoly, mine host 
of the Sant' Anna Flotel, as well as the respected mayor of the parish. 
Affable in his addre^, lie has in his day entertained many strangei-s fmm 
abroad who have sought the island for health, science, or pleasure. On 
tlio pages of the hotel-book are the autographs of Commodore IIull, Sir 
Charles Lyell,and other ceiebrities. The hotel is on the brow of a preci- 
pice 1100 feet above Uie sea. From its windows may be seen Ruivo to 
the south, and in the foi'egronud to the eastward the pointed peak of 
(.'ourtado, which has a sheer descent of 2000 feet to the surf that dashes 
below. I found myself rapidly becoming accustomed to look at the most 
treuiondous precipices wilii the familiarity, but, I trust, not the indiffer- 
ence, of those native to the soil. 

It rained hard during the night, and the next morning the mountains 
were concealed in compact masses of cloud, to the last degree unpromis- 
ing of clear weather on the heights. To undertake the aseent of lluivo 
on Ihat day seemed a hopeless task. But, about nine, tlie clouds began to 
roll lip a little, and, contrary to the advice of all, most especially of my 
grumbling muleteer, who did not care to make the trip — and I did not 
blame him — I decided Ihat, at any rate, no harm could come from tn,- 
ing, wliile we might, by a hare possibility, succeed in obtaining the view 
desired. I had not come so far to give up without at least making an 
attempt to scale the mountain citadel of Madeira. A guide from Bant' 
Anna accompanied us. Part of the way we had a steep cattle-path, but 
the rain bad made it very slippery, and the pantiTig horse had lo be urged 
hard up the rapid, crooked inclines, in order to hold his footing, and, after 
a while, not even a bridlepath was to he seen, hut he had to pick his way 
carefully from ci-ag to crag. The fog, in the mean time, was so thick 
that nothing, was visible beyond the gmund \rv trod on. It was often 
accompanied by heavy showei's, and l!ie guide atrongty urged our return, 
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but, deterinined, at least, to stand on the enintnit of Iliiif*o, I kept on. 
Au isolated row of basaltic columns, joined in a gigantic wall, served to 
shelter us fmni the driving rain as we rested at noon, and somewhat dis- 
consolately discnssed our cold chicken and wine. Occasionally, tantali;:- 
ing glimpses of ragged cliffs and gorges appeared in the gray niiat only 
to disapitear in a twinkling. An hour later I was obliged to leave the 
horse with the burrequiero, and, with the guide, climb the remainder of 
the way on foot. Passing through a cleft in the ridge, we gradually as- 
cended the precipitous sides cf Ruivo, threading a tortuons i)ath among 
cnornioits heath-trees of a hoar antiquity, dating, perhaps, beyond the 
dawn of history. Weird beyond description did these antediluvians ap- 
l>ear in the ghostly folds of the dripping mist, their limbs and trunks vio- 
lently distoi-ted and convoluted in inidtitudinous grotesque sha^Mis, as if 
here the Dryads and Ma-nads had heai-d the cry, " Gieat Pan is dead I" 
and had been suddenly fixed while writhing in the despairing agonies 
uf dissolution. 

At length the laet rock was surmonnted, and the guide impressively 
said — at least it sounded impressive to me — "Pico Ruivo!" We stood 
6300 feet above the ocean- But clouds were overhead and beneath na 
and around us. Nothing but opaque masses of cloud, frantically driven 
jast us by an angry wind, fioi-e as if directly from the frozen north. 
Closely wrapped in my overcoat, I waited anxiously for some break in 
the clouds that would at least partially repay me for the trouble of the 
ascent Half an hour went by, and I wan about to descend, when, far 
Iiclow, the clouds seemed to grow thin, and the shoulder of a peak was 
Been coyly appearing. After this, glimpses of the landscape became quite 
frequent; then, of a sudden, aa if a curtain had been withdrawn at a sig- 
nal, the clouds parted above, revealing the clear sky intensely blue, and, 
at the same instant, Ruivo and its group of Titanic companions uncovered 
their heads and came forth in all their majesty, heightened, if possible, 
by the mantles of cloud which gathered, fold on fold, in the gorges, deep- 
ening by contrast the glory of the sunlight which illumined the thunder- 
scarred faces of the upjwr cliffs, then suddenly seized by the gusts that 
swept through the passes, surging upwai-d in curling, roseate columns like 
the steam arising from a vast caldiim in the bowels of the earth. Around 
Rnivo toweredSidruo,Torrea,Torrinhas, Arriero, Canario, and Pico (ii-ande, 
at an elevation of from 5500 to over 6000 feet, all within a radius of three 
tnilee, and cloven to their bases by ravines of stnj>endouB depth. Ai-ound 
the angle of (he vertical wall of Torres, the gorge of tlie Grande CurmI 
das Freiras was partially visible; to the south-east rose the Lamoceinjs 
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Pass and Peiilia d'AguIa; in tlie north, the Arco of SSo Joi^o ; and aro,i)nd 
all, only Ave miles distant, noiili or Botith, rolled the oceaii, appearing 
dark sapphire through rifts in the tiimiiltnons array of clouds which seemed 
let loose in aerial battle over its apparently boi:ndle8a surface; for tlie 
horizon-line often htendcd with the eky, and soared far up toward the 
zenith. Along tlie ^■erge of ocean, clouds reposed in ranks, gleaming pore 
as beaten gold, and resembling i(jet>ergs at the pole. Never have I ga^ed 
upon a scene equalling in sublimity that awful and overpowering spectn- 
cle from the snmmit of Hnivo — a scene to monld the character and stamp 
its memory on tlie soul forever. 

How long I should have remained riveted to that 6i>ot entranced I 
cannot toll, if the clouds had not closed over it as suddenly as they had 
ojiened, and in an instant all again became gray and dim, as if what I had 
just gazed upon were but the wild vision of a brain steeped in the subtle 
fumes of opiniti. 

On the following morning I was again in the saddle for FunchaT, re- 
turning by way of the Laiuoceiros Pass, From the smiling platean of 
Saut' Anna we dived into a nariv>w but beautiful valley, where culture 
and nature held united sway, and then scaled the steep side of Courtado. 
At the summit, I checked the horse to gaze over the superb scenes we had 
just traversed ; then, turning his head, I passed, without warning, through 
a cut in tlie mzor-like summit of the ridge, and came with startling sud- 
denness upon the edge of a precipice falling 2000 feet, with the ocean 
directly below, but so far down that the roar of the surf reached the up- 
|)er air like the echo of voices long misaed but still ringing faintly in the 
memory. The effect was precisely as if one wore to open a door to step 
frein one room to another at tlie top of his house, and be arrested on-the 
^ill by finding himself stepping into space, and the half of his house pros- 
trate at his feet. IJeforo us rose the rock of Penha d'Aguia, or Eagle's 
Eyry, a cube of volcanic stone high as Gibraltar, on all sides nearly 
|N3rpendicuIar, and projecting into the sea, whore three caQons (the Ri- 
beira Secco, the Ribeira Metadc, and the Riheira Frio) converge and 
unite their torrent sti-eains. On one side of tlie Penha is the village of 
Faial; oii the other, Porto do CruR — each on a small bay, almost inac- 
cessible, however, as a harbor, owing to the vast rollers which tumble 
iu at all seasons of the year. From Courtado Peak to Faial the zigzag 
road was paved with small triangular atones along the face of the clift, 
but it was very narrow aiid frightfully steep; in fact, the 6teei>est road 
in the world attempted on horsiiback, and entirely unprotected by a ]>ara- 
pet. Gradually picking our way down to Faial and across the stony bod 
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of tfie three torrenta (irmmd tlie basis of the Penlia d'Agiiia, wp came to 
tlie roiiiaDtic village of Porto do Cniz, after climbing a bit of road so 
eteep and broken, it was only by severe and constant application of the 
whip that the horae was kept on his feet, wliile the rider leaned well for- 
ward to mtain his seat, and momentanly expected a dangei'oii& falL 

From this village to tlie Lamooeiros Pass was a- steady, rapid, zigzag 
ascent of 2300 feet, but the road was wider and in better order. A water- 
fall, flashing down the mountainside near the road, added greatly to one 
of the most magnificent prosijects in Madeira. After gaining the Pass, 
we tnnied to the south side of the island, across the bead of the valley 
of Maehico, descending into the green recesses of a glen upon whose lush 
grasses the Lotns-eaters might 
repose content, and dream years 
away, lulled by the carol of ' 
streams wandering under the 
rnstling foliage of asjien, laurel, 
and chestnut trees. We lunch- 
ed by a brook-side, and, olimb- 
ing again, reached the elevated ' 
table -land of the Sania Seri-a, i 
overgrown with broom, and en- 
tirely different from tlie scenery 
we had been traversing. After 
a while we came again to deep 
ravines, and ascending and de- 
scending, and deviously wend- 
ing,* the usual mode of travel "«.-.. 

in Madeira, came to the village of Cainacha, where the charming villas 
gsie on the ocean far below, throngli the branches of chestnut-groves. I 
afterward spent two months in Camaeha, and can trnthfnlly recommend 
it as one of the moat delightful summer residences in the world, and the 
nearest approach to an ideal paradise 1 have ever seen, Fanher on, 
Funchal, gleaming like |iearl in the slant rays of the setting sun, hurst on 
our view, thoitsands of feet below. At this point I found a sledge station, 
and dashed down to the city, over throe miles, in fifteen minutes. 

Another excnrsion, oflener made than any other, because more accce- 
aiblc, is the trip to the Grande Cnrral. Tlie last time I visited it I was 
in TQUte to San Vincente, and as parts of the ixiad to be traversed are un- 
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travelled by horses, I Utok a liaminock. Tlie liamiiioek was etretclietJ on 
a (jole, and ehadcd at tliB head by a canopy. The ends of tlie pule rested 
obliquely on the shoulders of two stout bearers, who started ofE at a swing- 
ing pace between a wulk and a trot, which was kept up most of tlie dis- 
tance to the Curral, not less than ten miles, with a rest once in three miles 
at a vendti, wlion &po\tr hoire was cx])ected and sometimes obtained. The 
men showed little sign of fatigue, although, like all Madeirn roads, tliis 
was always up and down steep grades. Soon after leaving the liniita of 
Fiinchal wc came in sight of the village of Cama do Lobos and Cabo Gi- 
ram, a vertical cliff 3185 feet high, bathing its feet in the sea waves. It ia 
the loftiest sea cliff in the world. Leaving this on our left, wo entered 
the Estreito district, which is virtually the wine-growing district of Madei- 
ra, ihe slopes being densely covered with vines trained on trellises wliieh 
often overarch the n>ad. The little wine raised on the north side and at 
Porto Santo is of inferior quality, and is changed into brandy, which ia 
mixed with the best Madeira. The vine was first introduced into t]ie isl- 
and from Cyprus in 1425, and the red volcanic soil gave it a flavor which 
hi-ougbt it into rapid repute. The Sliakspearian student will remember 
I'oins's allusion to it when he says to Falstaff, " Jack, how agrees the devil 
and thee about thy soul, that thou Boldest him on Good-Friday last for 
a cup of madeira!" Unlil 1853 this noble wine continued to sparkle on 
the board of those whose cellars contained the rarest wines. In that year 
the yield was about 20,000 pipes; then, without warning, a blight — a fun- 
gus on the plant and fruit, called the o'ideum Tuckeri — made ila appear- 
ance, and in 1853 the yield fell to 100 pipes! This has continued until 
within twelve years. The suffering resulting from the sudden collapse of 
the wealth-bearing resources of the island was beyond computation. Af- 
ter a while the cnltivation of the sugar-cane restored a portion of Madeira's 
lost prosperity. Still later, a way was fonnd of counteracting the spread 
of the blight, and partially resuming the production of wine. This is 
done by blowing the powder of sulphur flowers over both vine and grajjes, 
a very laborious process, as may be easily imagined. Madeira winei^ai" 
excellence, is made from the mixture of grapes dark and white, and from 
a light claret color gradually pales into a topaz hue of suri.)ft8sing richness. 
Four other sorts are also produced — Malinsey. Bual, Sercial, and Tinia, 
all excellent. The lirst is too well known to require further mention; the 
last, from the Burgundy gra|>e, is a mild, red wine. 

From the Estreito district our hammock-bearers gayly swung na from 
height to height, imder the shade of ancient chestnut forests. At noon 
we reached the edge of the woodland, and a few rods of steep climbing 
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broitglit ns eiiddenly to tlie brink of a basin of appalling depth. We 
Blood on the edge of the Grande Curral das Frciras, and giized upon one 
of tlio most Bnbliino landscapes on t!iB face of the globe. The form of 
tlie valley at once suggests a crater, but geologi&ts assure us that gucIi ia 
not its tliaracter. The bottom of the gorge is 2500 feet above tlie sea- 
level, while the average height of its vertical aides is over 2000 feet At ^ 
the north-eastern end are groni^ied liuivo, Torres, Sidrao, Canario, and Tor- I 




' Hnhas, ri&iug nearly 4000 feet above the torrent which coiii-acs along the 
bottom of the eai^on and slips away to the sea tbrongh a deft too narrow 
to permit of a roiid. The ragged ridges and necdie-like pinnacles towered I 
rosy-red against a eVy of an azure far deeper than is seen in our climate. ■ 
In the centre of the Cnrral, on a small green plateau, stands the white 
Ohnrch of Kostra Senhora de Livramente, surrounded by the thatched 
roofe of a bainlet, appearing at that deptli like mites. Of less extent 
than the Yosemitc, tlie Curral sciu'cely yields to tliat in actual grandeur. 
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There \a the 8ame abruptness of precipice, the Bame impressive snblimity 
ill the grouping of peaks, to produce, within a narrow comjiaas, an over- 
po^^'eriiig effect; the massing of Hgbt and shade is perhaps gui>erior, 
presenting contrasts of torrific strength as chffs project into space ruddy 
as living coals in the blaze of eiinset, while the ravines recede into iin- 
fathoinahle depths of Tartarean mystery and gloom, Tlie local coloring 
IB also varied and iich, affording the artist not only chiaro-oxeuro and 
form, but also color, t!ie musical or eriKilioual element in landscape. 

From this spot we proceeded somewhat over a mile farther, imtil wo 
could look into the gorge of the Serra d'Agoa, which, in the form of a 
right angle, runs from the Ciirral to the sea, and is but little inferior to 
it in sublimity. Winding along a narrow dike, which separates the two 
gorges, we came to a place where the dividing rock was not over twen- 
ty feet wide. On either side was a chasm not less than 2000 feet deep. 
Among so many astonishing views it is difficult to select the tincst; but 
after surveying about every striking prospect in Madeim, I am inclined 
to think, excepting the view from Huivo, that this one is tlie most impi'ee- 
sive ; and as few travellers ever go beyond the fii-st halt on the edge of the 
Curriil, I most heartily advise them to push on a little farther, to the dike, 
and to the rock called "Boccbn dos Inamorados," in spite of the remon- 
utrances of the hammock-bearers. Skirting the perjiendicnlar, streamy 
sides of Pico Grande, we descended into the romantic recesses of the 
Serra d'Agoa, densely wooded with primeval foi-ests of the grotesque 
mid dusky til, which is found only on this island and the Cnnariee. The 
forms and groupitig of the castellated peaks, as seen from the venda. 
where we halted for agoa diente, is extraordinarily beautiful. From here 
we again scaled the ridge whicli separates the northorii and southern aides, 
and, abnost falling down the steep slopes of the Pico das Freiras, plunged 
into the valley of San Vincente, the tinost of the cultivated goi^ies of the 
island. It is of considerable length, and the sun had already robed tbo 
regular bastions, 300U feet high, of the eastern side of the valley, in golden 
light, and shrouded the walls of the Paul de Serm, 5000 feet high, on 
the op|>oaito side, in purple gloom, as we passed from stream to stream, 
and, amidst the mingled music of ])easant- girls and cascades, arrived at 
tlie inn. The building stood on the edge of a natural terrace, tn the cen- 
tre of a valley whoso loveliness beggars all description. On thi-ee sides 
the closely grouped mountains enclosed ibis idyllic si)ot with a treraendons 
forest-clad wall crowned at one end by the pinnacle-like Pico das Fi'eirus. 
soaring to a height of 6000 feet. Numerous streams tripled their mnsiral 
journey down this magical valley, while on the fourth side the occau was 
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seen close at hand, throiigli a gate-way in tlio mountain barrier, tnmWing 
for evermore oit the beach with the cea^less surf of the trade-winds, and 
dianting a thundcrons monotone, Btiblime and seemingly as eternal as 
time. My room overlooked the niounlaius and the eea. The floor was 
covered with beans spread out to dry, but the slieets of the bed were clean 
and Bcented with rose leaves laid between them, reminding me of Izaak 
Walton's Bleak Ilall, where the linen was scented with lavender. But 
the landlord was half fool, half knave, and, like some men of that deecrip- 
tiou in other countiies who get office, was also corregidor. His wife en- 
deavored, with WL'll-meant politeness, to make up for what was lacking in 
the character of landlord and provisions. The latter consisted chiefly of 
chickens dressed up in various fashions, all equally tasteless. Like most 
of the poultry served up to tourists in Madeira outside of Funchal, the 
ctiiekens aforesaid had hardly learned to i>eep before they found them- 
selves in the soup-tni'cen. But the tea was good, as it generally is when 
prepared by the Poitiigiiese. 

The next moniiiig we were off for Seixal. Proceeding down the val- 
ley of San Vincente, wo reached the sliore through a narrow passage be- 
tween lava cliffs, and for a mile or two kept on a level with the sea; then 
the road assumed another cliaracter. The northern coant of Madeira is 
for the most part a pci-jxindicular cliff, divided here and there by ravines, 
and occasionally presenting a narrow shelf at the base. Nothing like a 
sandy beach is anywhere to be seen. Until within ten years, Seixal conld 
only bo reached by perilous goat-paths over the mountains, or by boats in 
Gunimer'time. But the road we passed over has been more recently hewn 
by pickaxe and gunpowder out of solid rock in the vertical face of the 
cliffs, at an average height of 150 feet above the sea, while the precipice 
towers many hundred feet above. The road wo found wholly without a 
pumpet, and rarely over five feet wide ; in some places, between three and 
four fe«t only. Occasionally we came to a water-fall having a plunge of 
1000 feet or more, and the road was then tunnelled under the cascade. 
I confess to an " awes' ime feeling" when we came to au angle in the 
road so abrupt that the hammock-bearers stood on opposite sides, while 
the hammock actually, and without exaggei-ation, hung in mid-air over 
Ihe surf which tlinndered far below. After that I concluded to get out 
and walk. Several fatal accidents have occurred here. The road was 
interrupted by the lUhcira do Inferno, a highly romantic gorge, and then 
continued of the same character several miles farther to Seixal. After 
Innching on the jrorch of the village church, which commands a glori- 
ous pi-ospect of land and sea, we returned to San Viucentc for the night, ^ 
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and started next morning for Fiuichal by waj* of Ponta Delgada and 
Siint' Anna, along tlie sea. Much of the road on this day reecnibled tlic 
i-oad to Stiixal, never quite ao narrow, however, and generally piotected 
hy a low parapet, 80 that it is passable by horses; bnt it ia ninch higlier, 
and at Boa Ventnra springs suddenly to the height of near 1000 feet, and 
one ranst have a cool head when he looks over upon tlie ocean below. 

Anotlier most delightful trip is to Calheta, tlie Raba^al (already al- 
luded to), and Ponto Pargo, at the western end of the island. One can 
make the exuuraion entirely by laud ; but it ia well, at least, to go one way 
hy water, in order fnlly to realize the tremendous height of Cabo Giram, 
and to see some of tlie remarkable volcanic i^ocks of the southern coast. 
One should, however, be uarefnl to chouse the weather, and have reliable 
boatmen, as it is impossible to land anywhere if it should blow fi-esh from 
the southward. At Ribeira Bravn I was obliged to lodge In a peasant's 
hnt; but the view of tlie snnset from that spot toward Ponte de Sol is 
well worth tlie sacrilice. (Jn my return, with a rashness which caimot be 
recommended, I started from Calheta with the wind blowing from south- 
west, and a high surf rolling on the beach; bnt we hoped the wind wonld 
moderate toward niid-dav. It did exactly the opposite. There was noth- 
ing to 1)0 done bnt to run before it under a rag of canvas, the whole rug- 
ged coast everywhere presenting an nubroken line of raging breakers. 
The wind followed ns aronnd into Finichal Hay, and it was M-ith some 
difKculty we effected a landing. Put this was in March. Later in the 
season there is less liability to southerly winds. 

Every day of my residence in Mndcira increased my enthneiasm for 
the incxhanstible variety, beanty, and grandeur of its scenery and the 
deliciousnesB of its climate. Fonr times have I visited it, once remain- 
ing there six months, and rambling over it and painting its landscapes at 
leisure ; and the more I reflect npon its scenery, the more do I feel that 
neither language nor pencil can exaggerate the natural attractions of this, 
the finest of the Atlantic isles. In climate Madeira may well be reck- 
oned among the Isles o£ the Blest, for, in a word, 

" The cliinnios dclicule ; lh« nir mosl sweoi, 
Ksriile llie i«le, • • ■ muili snrpniBiiig 
Tlie preiae it bears." 



CHAPTER VI. 



TO ascend tins celebrated [leak fiad long been my ambition, as well as, 
more recently, to discover if the climate and scenery of tlie Queen of 
tlie Canaries were equal, not to eay sniierior, to those of Madeira. I was 
glad to tind the two islands so different that comparison was unnecessary, 
while I was, on the whole, not disappointed by what I saw at Teneriffe. 
Allhongh on a far giaTider scale, it i-esenibles Pico Island in the Azores. 
Hut the peak of tlie Western Islands, although but T615 feet Iiigh, has not 
iiiily been seen one hundred and ten milea at sea by observation, bnt is 
often visible for half or two-thirds that distance; while Teneriffe, 5000 feet 
more lofty, is rait;iy seen at a distance, especially from tlie north, owing to 




peculiar atmospheiic condition?, partlenlarly after the trade-winds begin, in 
April. It was therefore almost useless for me to stniin my eyes to discov- 
er it on the voyage, althongh the weather was fine, for the breezy ides of 
May were against me. Bnt the light near Anaga Point was visible thirty 
miles ont, and the fearfnlly ragged and desolate volcanic [leaks and cliffs 
">f the sonfh-oastern coast were in plain sight close on the starboard lieain 
as we rounded Anaga in the jiearly gray of dawn. Ere long Santa Cruz 
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a|)|ieni'ed on the eliore Jirectly ahead, wilh the moiintaine rising behind 
hi ever-ascending seale, and at last the exti-euie siimiiiit of tlie great cone 




calli'il the Piton towered liofore iis, (^learly cnt against the aaiire of ihe elcy. 
As the sun arose, the yellow piiniice-stone and snow of the Uttlo peak as- 
snined a rieh roseate hue. The wliiteneaa of the jieak gave to it and to 
the island its name. Thener ifi (tlie white inonnlain) it was called by 
the aborigines of Las Pahnas, for so it looked to them sixty-eight miles 
distant. Tlie Piton is also called the Pico de Teyde, a corniption of 
(licyde, the Gnanelie word for hell— a title whose appropriateness is at 
once a])parent to one who ascends the peak. 

The harbor of Santa Grnz is only an o|X)n madfitcad, whose sole pro- 
tection is the rogidar character of the winds and climate, and the nature 
of the aiichoi-ago, which is so steep that a vesacl cannot drag ashore, al- 
tliiingh she may he driven out to sea occasionally. But even when it is 
calm, the water of the port is always more or less agitated hy the heavy 
swell rolling in from the ti-adc-winds blowing outside. The landing-place 
is within an admirably constrncted mole. It was here tliat Ixird Nelson 
made his attack on Santa Cnir, Jnly Utli, 1794, losing an arm in the fight, 
hilt winning knighthood for his gallantry and skill. The traveller, on land- 
ing, IB besot by two contrary emotions, caused by the exorbitant demands 
of the iHiatmen and the carters, and the immense and rather nnwonted 
relief nt finding no custom-house— no ofRehxla in dirty livery to turn tJie 
cotiti-Tits of his tnink inside out ; that, in a word, idtbongh nnder the 
Spanish jellow-and-scarlet flag, Santa Cruz is a free port. 
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In 1852 tliiB island, wilh those adjoining, obtained perratsflion from 
the Dome Government to ahohsli all duties on floods entering the Canor 
ries, pmvided that ihey made np any deticit that might result to the rev- 
eiiacs of the crowu from the adoption of this ineasiire. Tlie eoinmerce 
of the islands since then has been tolerably pi-osperona, and the im|)oitere 
have thriven on free trade; but lest the advocates of free ti-ade should 
cite this as a proof of the tnitli of their theories, it is only fair to add that 
the delieit in the national raveiities has never been made np, and nh-cady 
amounts to millions, the possible coUeetion of which is held over the ^o- 
pie as a rod of terroj-, wliiie the taxes have been so increased in pi'oportion 
by the Uonie Goveninieut as to cause much grunibling among the landed 
proprietors and peasantry. 

The English hotel, I found, had been recently closed for lack of pat- 
ronage. It was therefore wilh dread that I turned to the Spanish yoiirfd 
kept by Durvan, adjoining the captaiii-geneml's; but I was agreeably 
disappointed to tind a comfortable and well-sustained hotel. Santa Crnz 
ia not tlte only place of that name in the Spanish doininious. There are 
several in the Canaries alone, inchidin<; two on the islaud of Teueriffe; 




hut this one is the most important town of tlio gronp, nninbering some 
15,000 itdmbitnnts. Las Pahnu!?, in Gran Cmiaria, contains a larger pop- 
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ulation, Liit it is of less relative consequence. Santa Cniz de TeiierifFo 
ifi regularly laid out on a gi'&diial slope, Hatilied by vei'y savage, volcauiu 
precipices and ravines, wliidi are not so near, liowever, as to justify Ilum- 
holtit's statement that it lies un- 
der a perpendicular ivall of rock, 
unless his words bo accepted in 
a ligiiratise sense. 

Lest tlie people should forget 
the name of their city, a massive 
marble cross stands at the head of 
the Plaza do la Cohstitucion, near 
the jetty. The houses are often 
of only one story, and rarely tnoie 
tlmn two, though a partial third 
story IS not uncommon in the form 
of a tnwer surmounted by a ter- 
1 \''p The roofs are flat, and offer 
ii |iloaaant promenade in the cool 
<4 tliD evening. The two-storied 
dwellings are in the form of a hol- 
low square, in Extern style, (hie 
would not suspect this from their 
appearance on the street. Fi*om 
tlio outer door, which is always 
ojicn until late at night, one passes through a passage, correspondiiig in 
length with the width of t!ic rooms, to the inner door, which gives into 
the jHi/M,i}r court, oj)en to the sky, and frequently planted with bananas, 
orange-trees, roses, and jessamines. Areuud t\ie piilio on the ground-floor 
are store-rooms aud offices. The family occupy the next floor, the rooms 
o}>ening uiion verandas overluoking the court. A cluster of small hells is 
attached to the inner door. Wien a Hsitor arrives, he piishc* it open ; 
the bells sound the alai-m, and a shrill voice answers above, " Quieu f 
iWho is it?) Should there be no bells, the visitor claps his bands. 

As in l-aa Talmas, tJiere are a number of the lower class who live in 
caves in the outskirts of the town. The Gitauches, or aboriginee, were 
troglodytes. At Gran Canaria remains of stone dwelllngH atill exist; bnt 
the Guanchea of TenerifEe seem to have been uniformly troglodytes, and 
the cnst«m of turning the numerous air-vents, or caves, of this volcanic 
soil into dwellings has not yet been quite abandoned. Some of them 
have been improved by face-wails and other " inodeni improvements," bnt 
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tliclr esseiitial cliai'a<!tep aa cave-dwellings is undiaiiged. The windows 
of »ll the bouses id Teneriffo deserve especial uientioci, A massive frame 
like a box fits into tlie ai>ertiii-e, but, unlike an ordiiiarj' casetucut, projects 
some inches from the wall. The blinds are heavily panelled with square 
bevds, and in the lower half of each is a smaller blind swinging ont from 
below. This is called the jjostigo, a^d plays a most important part in 
tlie uneventful lives of the inhabitants, esijeciallj' the female portion of 
the community. Is any unwonted sound heard in the street, up go the 
postigos. Early in the day, women with frowzy tresses and diiklren just 
ont of bed, scarcely awake and entirely unwashed, lean languidly on the 
sill and gaze at the passer-by behind %\ifi postigo. Later in tlie day the 
dark-eyed senorita, her toilet completed, shoots daugeroiis glances from 
liehind this convenient ambush, and [.lerhaps droj^ it suddenly just as one 
begins to realize the charmB it coyly reveals. In the evening the lover 
converses with her, standing under the half-raised blind of the magi<! 
poitigo,-KV\\e slic, seated on the window-seat, leans her round arm on 
the sill, and listens to the [iassioiiate words he utters in low tones, and 
perhaps with her fan coquets with another admirer across the street. 

The Plaza de Prindpe, in the centre of the town, is very pretty, en- 
chwing a fountain, aiid embowered with plane and pepper tJ-eea. It is 
the great resort on fine evenings, and few othere ever occur. A baud of 
music plays very tolerably, although the romantic guitar tinkling in the 
side streets is more in consonance with the hour and the clime. One is 
surprised to see so many handsome 
ladies in so small a place. They in- 
variably wear that most graceful of 
alt head -coverings, the mantilla, ci- 
ther black or white, and of lace or 
silk. The ladies of Teneriffe, having 
foimd a graceful costume for the 
liead, are sensible enough to know 
when they are well off, and do not 
change it. Not until iialf-past eight 
does the band begin to play. It con- 
tinues until eleven, when the "se- 
renos" take up the cry in turn. This 

is the humorous sobriquet applied to "' ""''*' 

the night-watchmen or police, who every half-hour sing out, often very 
musically, '"jlfc Mar'ta pnr'isima ,'" then they give the hour, and end with 
*^Sereno" (all serene). Hence the epithet; for so almost invariable is the 
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weather, it very rarely ocwire that it is necessary for the watclimeti to 
alter the crj-; and Boiiiutimes when it is actually Btonuinj; they Btill, from 
habit, slioiit "li'ertf/itf.'" 

But to linger loug in Santa Cruz when the valley of Oi-otava is yet 
unseen and unexplored is unjjardonable. An excellent uarriage-road con- 
nects tlie two places, and the distance is about twenty-five miles. The 
ielund itself is si.\ty miles lung, and Orotava is on the northern coast I 
therefore started one fine morning for the valley Humboldt considered 
the most sublime and beautiful landiicapti he had ever seen. We began 
to as(H.-ud immediately towai-d the ridge at whose sininnit, 3000 feet above 
tlie sea, lies that quaint and 
sleepy old town, Lagima, of 
all drowsy places one of the 
njoBt iwaceful and sonmolenL 
It was once the capital of 
the island. Wealth was in 
Its bordera. Marquises and 
counts dwelt there in consid- 
erable splendor. The ade- 
luntado, or fii-st viceroy, also 
reigned there, and his palace, 
built over four hundred years 
ago, still remains. But now 
the grass grows rank in the 
Bti-ecrs of Lagnna ; tlie boueo- 
Icek is abundant, springing 
from the mosey tiles of the 
dilapidated roofs and the 
crevices of the foi-sakcn .7a- 
limsies. Stately gate-ways are 
walled up, and " ihc spider hath woven her web in the palaces of Afra- 
siab." Vot, owing to her exceptionally cool, moist climate, Lagnna con- 
tinues B resort in summer for those who desire to ctchango the parched 
air of Santa Cruz for a more bracing atmosphere. Even in summer mists 
and rain are not uncommon there, with abundant bi-eezes ; while the charm- 
ing meadow-lands and intervales surrounded by sliaq) peaks commanding 
wonderful pros[iects over land and sea, in the midst of which the little 
city is situated, afford a limitless variety of charming rambles. But, then, 
your true Canary Ishuider is not much of a niuibler. A slight infusion 
of Anglo-Saxon IjIoikI is essential to de^e!op the rambling propensity. 
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Tlie peasants of lAgiina still retain one of tlic ancient costumes of tlie 
island. While diawere cover tlie wlioie leg; over these breeches of blue 
clotli come down nearly to the knee, bound with a sunrlet cord, but so 
sloebed or cut away over the Lii>8 that the gannent really consists of lit- 
tle more than flaps in front «nd behind, resembling cnisses of steel armor. 
Formerly every village had its own costumes, some of them very pictur- 
esqne; bnt, excejrting in the more remote districts, like Chasna and Icod, 
they are gradually passing away. In some of tiie otiier islands many cii- 
riona garbs am still in common nse. In Teneriffe the country-women in- 
variably wear a white cloth over tlie head and neck, or a siiawl extend- 
ing down the back, evidently to protect the spine from tlia sun ; over this 
a straw or felt hat is also de rigueur. Tlie men of the lower classes wear 
ft blanket cloak, that swells out in stiff and unwieldy barrel-like rotundity, 
and is absurd enough when the mercury is at eighty. Tlie purdiase of 
iitie of these cloaks is a matter of gioat importance, as certain qualities 
enter into its composition without which it is simply useless to offer it 
for sale over any counter in Teneriffe. It must he white, white as snow, 
althongh immediately after purchasing it the weai-cr may perhaps fling it 
into (lie dirt, and it will never henceforwai"d be otiier than a dingy brown. 
It innet have a blue stripe, with a narrower one of the same color on 
each side near the lower edge; it must be of uniform thickness — a thin 
spot would ruin it — and the nap must run one way, and that downwai-d, 
in order to make it water-pi-oof. These and other conditions are required 
by the Medo-Peisian inflexihility of public opinion among the peasantry 
of Teneriffe, 

We passed many women carrying on their heads boxes containing 
the cochuieal bug, which they had bought in Santa Cruz, and were taking 
to tlie north side to put on the plant. As is generally known, tlie cochi- 
neal depoeila its young on the leaf of the cactus. The mothers are laid 
in thin cambric bags, which are then wrapped around the plant and left 
on nntil the bug is deposited on the leaf. After reaching maturity tha 
hugs are scraped off, and dried in an oven or in the air. Much of thsl 
island is covered with cactus, and two uvo\» of cochineal are gathered I 
in many places; but tlie beauty of the landscape is marred by the un- 
sightly fields of cactus hound with white rags. The cochineal, orij^inally 
introduced from Mexico by an enterprising priest who suSered much per- 
RCvation from the peasimte for injtinng, as they supposed, a plant whose 
prickly pear supplies them with a staple food, hecamo a source of large 
lirofit at a time when the disease of the vines cut off the wine crop. But the 
discovery of aniline colors has greatly reduced the demand for cochineal, 
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alUiongli tliey can never altogether siipereedc tlie little insect from which 
are ubtaiiied the most exquisite red dyes known in modern times. The 




deficiency that might i-esnlt in the commerce of the islands is at present 
partially made up by an increasing pradnction of onions and potatoes, 
which are largely exported to the West Indies. The climate allows three 
crops of [Mtatoes annually. The cnltivation of tho vine ie also in a meas- 
ure reviving, and perhaps 3O00 pipes of various sorts were made at the 
last vintage. The annual yield was formerly over 30,000 pipes. The best 
canary is. like most wines of warm climates, strong. It has a rich golden 
hue and a fine fruity flavor, although inferior to old jiort or madeliu. 

The fig grows in Teneriffe abundantly, producing seveml excellent 
varieties. During the season the trees are frequented by the capirote, 
which iiestlca in the dense shade, and feeding on the fruit, gains inspira- 
tion for tlie exquisite strains which the livelong day add the uliarm of 
melody to tlie loveliness that meets the eye at every turn. The notes of 
the capirote rival those of the mocking-bird and tlie nightingale in variety 
and richness, and it can be easily tamed and taught to imitate the notes 
of other bii-ds; but this modest, pearl-tinted little songster is so sensitive 
that all attempts to acclimate it in other countries have failed. 
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After leaving Lagiiiia we saw many palms, sometimes in clusters; bnt, 
except at Santa Cruz, they do not produce dates lit to eat. Tliej' gi^'e an 
Oriental asjrect to the laiidacajie, which is heightened by the cainela tliat 
one encounters on the road. Bnt camels are less employed in the island 
than formerly, and, lil^e tliuse of Lancerote, are scarcely tamo. It is not 
uncommon for them to charge furiously upon men, not even respecting 
their masters. I have heard that people have been killed in the Canaries 
by camels. This certainly belies the reputation for meekness that tliey 
have earned in Eastern lands. 

Our road beyond Laguna lay by the sea, or rather at a height of 2000 
or 3000 feet above it, sometimes on the brow of a slope approaching a 
precipice, or again separated from the deep-bine ocean below by a valley 
studded with hamlets. At noun we etop|^)ed at the village of Matanzas 
to bincb and bait the horses. Matanza means "slaughter" in Spanish, 
and the name was given to the place in memory of the severest drubbing 
tlie Spaniards ever received, in pj-oportion to the numbers engaged on each 
side. Jean de Betanconrt, a Norman lord, having heard of the distant 
Canary Islands, and moved by the roving impulse inherited from liis an- 
cestors, set out to visit and perhaps conquer them. Finding no French- 
men i"eady to accompany 
him, he went to S|)ain, 
wliere he was joined by 
a cousin, who induced 
some Spanish adventur- 
ers to embark on the gal- 
leys of Betanconrt. TiiL- 
history of the subsequent 
conquest by Uetaneourt 
and his saccessors. and >iF 
the singular people tiny 
found and subdued in 
tUoee islands, is full of I'o- 
lunnoe and interest. Liui- 
cerot« was the Jii-st islaiul 
seized. Grand Canary 
waa Bnbjugalcd only af- 
ter seventy -seven ycara 
of heroic defense on the part of a people who were not destitute of some 
civilization, who displayed many magnanimous traits of character, and 
who yielded at last only when their king had been seized by treachery. 
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and when tlieir uuiiibei's were i-ediiwd tu live liundrad. Totierifk was 
not even visited tiiitil after all the other islands of the gronp hitd aonte 
under tlio Spanish j'oke. There are gi-oundu for believing that the Furtn- 
nalo Isles, with the exception uf Teneriffe, were 
colonized by exiles of war, exjielled from Bar- 
bary in Roman times. A&ide fi-oni traditions 
to tliis effect, there are many dialectic analogies 
between their langtiage and that of the Berbers, 
as well as itseiublances in customs. But the 
natives of Teneriffe diffi-red go much in lan- 
guage and customs from those of the other isl- 
ands as to throw gi-cat doubt on their origin. 
The colonizing of Teneriffe by such exiles may, 
however, have been secondary to a |irovious oc- 
cupation. In those primitive days communica- 
tion between the islands was rare, and it is even 
asserted that boats were unknown there. 

Some Btoiies have recently been discovered 
in Hicrro and Las Pulmas bearing sculptured 
syndiols similar to those found on tiie shores 
of T^ke Superior. This has led M, Bertholet, 
tlie enthnsiastic historiogmpher of the iaiaiids, 
to the conclusion tliat the fii'St inhabitants of 
llie Canaries atid those of the great West were one in race, Allliough he 
has arrived at this i-esnlt rather hastily, as it would seem, when* one eon- 
sidei-B the universality of some of the ancient symbols, there is apparently 
some reason to nrge further investi^tions of the subject. 

Only to the tribes of Teneriffe does the term Gnauche apply, althongh 
often given to Uiose of the other islands. The island was divided among 
nine chiefs or kings, and there was a. complete oiganization or feudal 
system, comjKiscd of a wealthy class, and of serfs who took charge of the 
flocks, which formed the riches of the island. The code of laws, though 
unwritten, was well detined and strictly administemd. One of the upper 
class who so fur lowered himself as to milk a goat was degraded to vas- 
salage; but capital punishment was not allowed. Wars were common, 
chietly regarding boundaries. The weapons were elaborately carved, and 
tlie arrow and sjiear heads were made of obsidian. The food of all 
classes was generally ff"Ji<', a palatable mixture composed of wheat, corn, 
or barley, roasted like coffee. It is afterward ground in liand-mills, 
and tlie flour, mixed with water or milk, is then thoroughly kneaded in 
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a goat-skin. This disli is still almost onivereal among tlie peasantry of 
Teiieiiffe, The Guaiiches drank no cold water for lialf an hour after 
eatiug, to avoid injuring the teeth. After deuth the Guanche was em- 
balmed and eewed np in a tanned goat-ekin, and deposited in one of 
the numerous caves with which the island abounds. Four or five mum- 
mies, one of ihera a princess, anotJier the remains of a gnamatetne^ 
or chief, of Teyde, in Gran Canuria, are preserved, with a few other 
Onaoohe relics, spears, hand-mills, leather pitehcrs, and the like, iu a 
small private mnseiitn which I visited at Tacaronte, Bnt the mum- 
mies have otlici-wise been wantonly destroyed wherever fonnd by the 
peasantry, who regard tiiein with superstitious di'ead. Soma were dis- 
covered in a cave at Santa Lncia whilp I was at Teneriffe, and were im- 
mediately broken np. There are mummies still known by tradition to 
exist in eaves on the edges of precipices, especially at Gnimar, and inac- 
cessible unless one chooses to be lowered a tliousand feet by a rope. Tlie 
bodice were tliua let down and deposited on ledges in the cave moutli, 
where they probably remain to tliis 
day. 

In 1464, the Spaniards, under 
Diego de Herrora, lord of Lance- 
rote, made a landing at Teneriffe. 
Tliey were peaceably received, and 
Were permitted to remain and con- 
struct a. fort. But the Siwuiards 
having been gniity of a gross breach 
of faith, the honest Guancbea weiL' 
so irritated that tlioy arose and 
swept fort and garrison out of ex- 
istence. Naturally infuriaied at tlio 
I condua of barbarians ho simple :is 
to be exasperated by mere pei-fidy, 
Alonzo de Lugo landed one thou- 
und men, in 1493, and, as tlie na- 
lii-es were taken by surjirise, was 
able to-scour the land as far as Oro- 
tava. But the chief of tliat valley 

soiit forward three hundre<l men under his brother to waylay tlie Span- 
iards on their return, while lie bestirred himself to rouse tlie rest of the 
island. At Matanzas, previously alluded to, the invadei-s were attacked, 
and, although armed with mail and arquebuses, they were put to route, los- 
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ing not less thaTi six imiidred men in tlio battle, or ratlier slaugliter. On 
reaching the eoast, Alon7/> de Lugo was again attacked, and hist one-fourth 
of liis remaining force : he tliought iiimself happy to he able to re-em- 
bark with oiil^' three hundred ont of the ihoneand men with which he had 
landed a few days previonsly. Nothing daunted, liowevei', Alonzo de Lngo 
reappeared at'Teneriffe with a etill larger force; and now the Guaucilies 
displayed a common sense rare in history. The loading chief of the ialand 
reasoned that, although he might be able to cojie with the army jnst landed, 
it must be of little ultimate use; for an enemy who, aft<^r such a disastrous 
defeat, tiould so soon put a larger army into the field, muBt hy sheer weight 
of numbers gradually wear out the limited population of Ten e riff e. The 
wisest plan, therefoi'e, seemed to l>e to submit while it was still in their 
power to impose cei-tain conditions, of coui-bo accepting Christianity, witli- 
out doing which they would all have been roasted. By the influence of 
Ihis king all the island was brought to submit to the Spaniards. Alonzo 
do Lugo became atlclantado, leaving a large posterity to transmit hia name, 
aud the Guanches, instead of being exterminated, were absorbed into the 
Spanish race. But the peasant of the western part of the island Btill shows 
the lineaments of a race that peopled tlieso islands before the Goth had 
issued from the North, or the Saracen fi-om the South, to form, in Iberia, 
tlie present race of Spain. Until quite recently, Guanclies of purely ab- 
original blood wei-e still to be fonnd at Chasna. 

While we have been glancing briefly at the history of tlie conqnest, 
the bony horses, three abreast, and well-nigh devoured by the flics, which, 
it must bo confessed, are sutHciently nunici-ous to amount to a plague in 
Teueriffe, have carried lis past Sansal, where the peak should burst on the 
flight, revealing its proportions as from no other part of the island. But 
the peak was concealed in dense layera of the trade-wind cloud, aud con- 
tinned BO for ten days after my arrival. This snbiime prospect was there- 
fore reserved for my return, as the final picture in a succession of mag- 
nificent scenes, which wore revealed one by one, during my sojourn at 
Orotava. Could I have arranged everything with the purpose of pro- 
ducing the most effective impression, it could not have been better de- 
vised. Five hours brought us to the valley of Orotava, although another 
hour or two was reqiiired to complete tlie journey to ^\g fonda at the 
puerto, which could bo reached only on donkey or horse back. 

Situated 300 feet above the sea, Mrs. Tunibnll's comforlahle little 
Iwarding-honso waa perhaps too inconveniently located for tmnsicnt vis- 
itors; but for those who, either for pleasure or health, desire to spend 
uBliciuiw days of ^voetiu indolence gazing on the noble pros[>ect — the 
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iiioDutains and tLe valley, and the sea that lashes the volcanic beacli from 
jige tu age — a more admirable eituation could stiarccly have been selected. 
As I'egai'ds climate, the temperature at that hci<^ht cannot be surpassed 
<in this imperfect planet of ours. The tiade- winds, whicli are hardly felt 
at llie sea-level, there impart a reviving coolness to the air of midsummer. 
Fifty-eight degi'ees Fahrenheit is tlie lowest the mercury falls iu winter. 
From sixty-eight to seventy-two degrees is the average height it reaches 
iu summer. In the puerio below, the glass descends to sixty-four in the 
lii.ii-r ii, wltitrc. :iw\ never rii^es above eigli^. Add (o this that the cli- 
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mate is dry — more so than that of the Bahamas or Madeira, Loth cele- 
brated resorts for invalids — and ihe winds moderate. Santa Cniz is gen- 
ei^lly too warm, although the heat is not so much excessive as steady; 
while Laguna, to which residents of tlie island resort iu summer for a 
more bracing air, is jieihaps too damp and windy for invalids who come 
from abroad. Bnt Orotava seems to combine all that is desirable from a 
sanitary [joint of view for those who are afflicted with pulmonary com- 
plaints, rheumatism, or neuralgia in its protean forms; also, perhaps, for 
llioee wasting away witli that ten-ible malady, Bright's disease, if tbey can 
oodorc tlte vovage. 
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■ Tlie valley of Orotava is more properlj a slope than a valley. From 
tlie crater of the Canadas a central ridge, called the Cnmbre, runs to La- 
, gntia, where it k coiitiiuied by a 
ridge of another foruiation run- 
ning to Aoaga Point. From this 
ridge, where it meets the Cafla- 
dos, a niagniticent bastion, called 
Mount Tigavga, stretches for sev- 
eral miles, like a stupendous wall, 
on one side of the slope, tin-owing 
out into the valley buttresses of 
astonishing grandeur, often near- 
ly vertical for thousands of feet. 
On the eastern side another moun- 
tain, nearly as snblime, bouudii 
the slope. Between tliese two 
lateral mountains the celebrated 
valley of Oivatava rises by a very 
grndual but unbroken ascent from 
the coaHt.nntil it roaches the cen- 
tral ridge, some TOOO feet above 
the sea. The shore sometimes 
tcnninatea in abrupt precipices 
of lava and basalt, or in a i-ocky beaeh of slag, whitened for evermore 
by the surges of the hoarse Atlantic. Three niiira from the coast lies 
Orotava, an ancient-looking town of perhaps 6000 inliabitanls. Here are 
houses quaint with dilapidation and a certain musty air of dcc&3-ed splen- 
dor. It is still the residence of several Spanish families of title — counts, 
marquises, and dons of high and low degree. A church of some architect- 
ural merit, but incomplete, occupies a prominent position; and some of 
the gardens of the place are stocked with exotics. 

1 observed here a very pretty custom, common in other towns of (he 
island, but seen in its perfection at Orotava, On the fi-te-days of the 
Chnrch the stiects through which the procession passes are strewn with 
carpets of flowers. This is done by gathering the i>ctals of various brill- 
iant flowers into separate baskets. A monld is laid on the pavement rep- 
resenting the pattern. In one compartment rose petals are dropped, in 
another nmrigold, in another violet, and eo on. All the divisions having 
l>een filled with {>etats an inch deep, the mould is carefully removed, and 
a most beautiful painting appears, magnificent as tho richest of stained- 
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glass windows. Before private houses the ladies Bometiines assist in this 
pious and poetic art, wliiuli, as may be easily underetood, would be jin- 
]>oseible in a land wbei-e flowers are Bcaree or where the winds are rtide. 

In the gai-deii of tlie Marquis of Sansal stood what was considered on 
the highest aulliority to bo tho oldest known tree in the world, llie famous 
dragon-tree of Orotava. Fi\e thousand j'ears was the least age that could 
be assigned to it. It was over eighty feet high, and of enormous eircum- 
ference, but had been rediieed to a mere shell, although still green at the 
top. and with a possibility of centuries yet before it. The marquis paid 
no heed to its decrepit condition, and the venerable patriarch was left 
without snpport. Eight 
years ago a hurricane 
Ewept the island, and in 
that wild nighty while 
the thunders if^d,wbilc 

the winds screamed over M^BStt'^^BSii afli *\ 

mroofed, whilu d|K\Jk^^|^R^ ^Hfe \ 

ships fonndci-ed with all J|^kJ^^^^|MB sHK \ 

on board, the old dragon- ^^m^^^^^^^Bt ^B^mmm. 

tree tliat had survived 
tho fall of empires, and 
the earthquake-shocks 
and tiery torrents of 
volcanoes, at last went 
down. What relic-hunt- 
ers and fuel-seekers — | 
with shame, be it said — 
have left of this patri- 
arch now lies a mere 
heap of red bark, and 
nothingmore. Thedrag- 
on-tree, so called from 
its red sap, formerly 
used as a dye, is euni- 
mon in the Canary Isl- 
ands, and many very fi 
Kpccimens of it are to 
be seen thoi*. " 

Kelow the town is the celebrated botanic garden of Tenerille, which 
Would Lie more imiperly termed a garden of acclimation. Great hopes 
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of its iisefulticss wei-e etitcitaiiicd at its inception; but a larger exjierience, 
and tlie extensive greenlionses put up more recently iu nortlieiii climoB, 
liave to a degree ncutmlized its vnluo, although it is still well tended by 
tJie inl«lligent supetintendeiit, Mr. Wilpert. The Piiertu do Oi^otava is a 
sleepy little place of about the same size aa the villa, or np|>er town, hut, 
on tlie whole, more cheerful, and with a certain amusing aBsninption of 
thrift, not to say bustle, about it during the onion and potato season, when 
the diminutive mole is piled with the odoriferous bnlbs, and tlie liglitere 
row out tliiYiugh the narrow passage among the rocks, and ride over the 
heavy swell, upon which tlie stiijB pitch and iviU in a most nncasy nmn- 
nor, moored by the stern as well as the bow, and witli the blinkers often 
just under tlie quarter. The regularity of the winds makes accidents rare, 
but I should, notwithstanding, wish a ship well insuitid if I were to send 
her to Orolava for a cargo of onions. The number of crosses at the port, 
in shrines, on the house-walls, or over the gates, is retnarkahlc. 

Thi'ee miles to the westward of the port is tlie Val Taoro, a regular 
depression of tlie slope, but with a steeper incline. Here is the straggling 
village of Realojo, very striking and picturesque. The women of this 
place are more fair and plump than most of the countrywomen of Tcno- 
riffe, because, some say, of the wonderful air of the locality, and othen 
because of their Norman descent. In the small church attached to the con- 
vent of San Francisco there is a carved cedar roof, exquisitely beautiful. 

The flora of Teiieriffe is Raid to be exceedingly inch ; this, however, 
most be taken as implying variety in its botanic specimens rather than 
such a general luxuriance of verdure as is found in Madeira or Jamaica. 
The chestnut forests which once covered tlie valley have lH.'on largely out 
down to make room for the culture of the cochineal; and the vestiges of 
volcanic action abounding on all sides in the form of sti-oams of lava or 
filag, in dark-brown cliffs and mounds, and numeraus walls and huge piles 
of lava stones, of wliicli the fields have to be cleared before they can be 
cultivated, together with long stretches of unsightly cactus or poisonous 
euphorbia, sometimes give the landscape an air of desolation. But tlieee 
features are soon forgotten in the grander objects wliicli Orotava presents. 
To appreciate the valley of Orotava, one must give to it weeks and months 
of passive, reverent observation and reflection. It is not in the minute 
details, hut in its general effect, that it should be regarded, like a painting 
executed broadly, and leaving ttie imaginative mind to supply the details. 
So viewed, the majestic slojie of Orolava, encircled by the mountains and 
the ECa, wearing on its bosom its cluster of beautiful towna^ and rohing 
itself in the vegetatiou of all climes, offci's one of the most remarkable 
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kndficajtes on the globe, if not indeed the most remai'kable. Whether 
seen from Icud Alto, on tlie hrovf of Tigavga, or from the oppoeite side, 
or from the l)eai:h, or from the town, it everj-whem overwhelms one more 
and more with its uiatchless magniliecncG and sublimity. The last time 
I saw it from the shore was at simset, Kot a Hond oljscnred the vast 
atiipbithcatre before tne. The upper heights were bathed in purple. Be- 




jond Tigayga, far np in the blue, the white cune of the peak towered in 
rcffal solitude, a wreath of golden elonds above its head, and seemingly 
ablaze in the ruddy glow of tlie sun dropping below the ot-ean's verge. 
Purjilo shadows erept over the lower part of the &loj>o until they grad- 
nally mantled the ridges of Tigayga and the Cariadae. But long after, 
like a etar in the iii'mamcnt, the extreme summit of tlie I'iton gleamed 
alone ill the heavens. 
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From Oiotava I inaile a trii) to lend, distant twenty miles to tlie west- 
ward. The road was remarkable only for its rugged, not to say dauger- 
ons, chamiJter. We scaled tJie lower heights of Tigayga, and, passing the 
village of Gnanelie, reached luod to- 
ward ex-eiiing. The vok-anic desola- 
tions through which we !iad picked 
our way modei'ated somewhat as vm 
approached the little place, and it was 
almost with siirprtse I found myecif 
iu a woU-bnilt, picturesque town with 
considerable pretenBioiis to beantr. 
The sitnation is certainly very fine. - 
Tlie view of the \}e&k is the chief 
object of interest at Icod, and one 
who has never ascended it can ob- 
tain a better idea of the cone from 
Icod than from the valley of Oro- 
tava. There is in the garden adjoin- 
ing th^Jhnda, at Icod, the oldest and 
noblest dragon -li-ee ndw known to 
exist. It is in excellent condition, 
a!id can hardly be less than 3000 
yeai-6 old. Another object of inter- 
est is the cave of the Gnanches, close 
to the town. A formidable snpply of pitcli-pine fagots having been pre- 
pared, I followed the guide through a crevice so low that one lunst euter 
it on his knees. Tiie cave is long, narrow, and winding, generally from 
ten to fifteen feet high, but sometimea so low that we were forced to crawl. 
It is also so i-egular in its width as to seem like an artificial subterranean 
passage. After walking a, third of a mile iu darkness, a gleam of light 
was seen at last, and wo reached the other end of the cave. Here it 
widened to a moderate-sized hall, and remains of mummies were to bo 
seen on the ground and in crevices in the wall. Although there were 
some dusky rays of light hei-e, there was no exit; only a low aperture 
where the light came from, wliieh I was able to reach by oi-eeping face tn 
the gronnd. I put my head out and found myself directly over a lofty 
precipice, at the foot of which the ocean dashed with unceasing roar. 
Burial-place more impressive could hardly be imagined. 

Three miles beyond Icod is Guarachico, which once owned the finest 
harbor in the Canaries, and was a city of commercial iui[)ortan<;e. Hut 
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two centiiriGS ago the town was orerwlielmcd by volcanic criiptionB and 
t.lie port tilled h)> with a toii'cnt of lava. A little Ushiug villa^ iiow 
stands where the former port was. GriiaTiche was written on tlie face of 
most of the {>easants 1 saw in tliat district. On Corpns Christi Day they 
were all out, and I had a good opportnnity of ohaerving them. It may 
be added that thefonda at Icod is very ciimfortable, and visitors aru not 
badly entertained. Tiie return by a lower road along the coast, throngh 
the villages of Santa CaCerina, La Eainbla, and Snn Juan de la Ranibla, 
was very pleasing. The road, althongh very rough and stony, ofFera many 
striking views and objects of interest. 

Before leaving Oi-otava I ascended the peak of Teyde. It was toward 
tJie last of May, but still somewhat earlier than it is tisually attempted, 
and mine was, therefore, the firat ascent of tlie season. The number who 
go lip the peak during the year ia always very limited, perhaps a dozen, 
and generally they ai-e travellers from abroad, who come there expi-ewly 
for that purpose. The difticnlty of tlie undertaking and lack of enter- 
prise detor most of the residents fi'om trying it. The muleteer and 
guide were my only companions. We 
started at five in the morning. My 
mnle, when I moniited him, acted in 
a manner tliat aroused grave suspi- 
cions as to his character, and his sub- 
aeqnent conduct dnring this and tbe 
following day confirmed my suspi- 
cions. The Buinpter-mulo generally 
comported liimscif with propriety. 
Not only the mules, bnt also the 
horses of Tcnoriffe, hear a very bad 
repntntion. We passed throngh Ro- 
alejo op tbe Val Taora, and for sev- 
eral tliousand feet the ascent was 
moderate, although tho road soon de- 
generated into a roitgii bridlo-path. 
At a height of 3000 feet we entered 
the stratum of trade-wind clond, 
which continued to conceal all oh- ' 

jects from view except those in the " 

immediate vicinity, and at the same time tempered the heat of the snn. 
Tliis continued up to nearly 6000 feet above tbe sea, when we suddenly 
emerged and saw the vast sheet of cloud spread like a snowy tahJe-land 
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between Hie island nud the offing. Tbe entire absence of rnniiiiig streams, 
and tlio porfcLt slillness of the air— nndistuibed by the niiisiuof wood- 
land watei'-falls or any ottier appreciable Bound, exwpt now and then tlie 
vuloea of i>e&saiitH descending the nioimtain under their loads of brush- 
wood — became very noticeable soon after wo left Rcalejo. 

Five thousand feet np, wo left behind all traces of vegetation except 
gra^ and ferns. The ferna kept us eonii>aiiy until wc reached the etratmn 
of heatliei'. as it may lie called. After a while tbe beatlier hccauie ecarce, 
and tbe retama began to appear, until, at a height of 7000 feet, nothing 
green was to bo seen but tufts of retama. Tbe retama is a B|ieeiQ^nf 
broom peculiar to the Caniiry Islandci ; that of Tcuenffe is, again, a dis- 
tinct kind, found nowhere else, and never there below 6000 feet above the 
sea. It reminds one alternately of the yew and the cedar, reaching a very 
good size sometimes, although diminishing in growth as one ascends tlie 
mountain. In summer it is covered witii clusters of white flowers. 

Tlie approach to the Cafiadae grew more and more rugged and sterile. 
Pnniicc-stone, volcanic i-oeks, and lava towers became more frequent, until 
we finally scaled the sIojk) which seemed to keep tis still within sight and 
sound and reach of life, and entered the vast crater called the CartadfiB, 
on tbe eastern side, where its sides are moat broken. The formation of 
the peak now for the first time became clear and intelligible to me. We 
found oui-sclves on the floor of a crater ten miles in diameter, thirty miles 
in circumference, circular, but slightly elliptical, in shape. This floor is 
co\'ered with yellow pumice-atone, geuorally level, with hero and there a 
moderate depression, and resembling in barrenness, atninspheric dryness, 
and wHicentration of beat a section of tbe Desert of Sahara^ Around it 
rise the aides of the crater, sufficiently bold to convey the idea of a enr- 
roiinding wall, sometimes springing aloft in splintered perpendicular peaks 
2000 feet high; the loftiest of them is named Guajara. The soft purple 
hues of these crater walls and battlements, contrasted with the sea of glar- 
ing pumice-stone, was very beautiful. Near tbe centre of the CaQadas the 
great cone swells abruptly with a dome-like outline, suggesting in its pro- 
portions the i>eculiar curve of the cupola of St. Sophia, although certainty 
more steep aa seen from some points. The great dome is supported on 
the east side by the Montana Blanca, a huge mouml covered with pumice- 
stone, rising like a buttress from the CaQadas. Vast catamcts of brown 
and black lava, solidified into permanent forms, corrugate the sides of the 
{>eak. The peak or dome rises over 4000 feet above the Cafladas, and 
terminates in another crater, called the Kam])leta. Out of the Itambleta 
rises tbe little peak of Teyde, or tbe Pitoii, 600 feet higher, conical, and at 
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an angle excessively eteep, termiaatiiig in a point aiid a third diminutive 
i;rater, above wliidi we discerned very distinctly, against the blue eky, 
thin coliimna of white vapor shooting up with an uncertain motion, like 
tongues of white flame from a smouldering tire. 

Suuh -was the scene before us aa we entered the Cafladas, majestic, 
aolitarj-, desolate, beyond the power of language to describe. It seemed 
best, before going farther, to fortify ourselves for the additional labors of 
the day with a substantial lunch; and in the absence of other shade we 
took shelter in the shadow of one of the great rocks which strew the CaCa- 
das— a mystery to scientific experts, although nothing seemed plainer to 




me tlian that they must ha<e i-olled down from the lava torrents on the 
slope of the peak. 

A long and hot, but not tedious, ride over the Cafladas and the Mon- 
tana Blanca at length brought Hs to the foot of the peak, and to a seri- 
ona consideration of the task yet to he accomplished. Rugged Plutonian 
ridges of black lava, wanned here and there by brown slag or gleaming 
in ihe sun like glass, where a mass, breaking off. had left a smooth surface, 
rose above ns like some Titanic fortress. A very severe climb brought 
ns to the Estancift de los Ingleses, over 10,000 feet above the sea. Ilcre 
are some rocks so clustered as to afford a shelter, so that it is generally 
ihe spot where travellei-s halt for the night. It has been called after 
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tlig Eiiglisli, IjecBiise Uiey fiiniisb the largest miiuber of Yisitore to the 
peak. 

As diiyligbt was yet abuudaiit, I concluded to abridge the labors of 
the iiiurrow by a^ceiidtiig a tliouguiid feet higlier and spending the iiiglit 
at Alta Vifeta, a plateau two or llii-ee acres in extent, occupied by Pi-ofes- 
fiui- Piazzi Smyth when engaged in taking astronomical observations at 
Teneiiffe, in 1856. He sjient several weeks on Gnajai-a, and then removed 
to Alta Vista, where he piii-sned his labors for a moiitli. The nmnerous 
vur\» of attendants at his disposal enabled him to erect two little Imt^ 
there; but few vestiges of these now remain to indicate tiiat huinun beings 
ever occupied that lonely height. The relama, which had been growing 
more and more scai-ce, ceased, together with all other signs of vegetation, 
soon after we left the Estancia, and wo were obliged to carry np bits of 
dry relama to our IihI ting-place for tlie fire, which was indispensable. A 
fi'agnient of one of Professor Smyth's walls afforded a partial shelter; on 
the other bide a black mass of stag contributed its aid, but roof, of course^ 
there was none. Tlie fiie was soon going, but the water the muleteers 
had brought was 6o muddy tliat we should have been pooi-ly off for tea if 
there had not l>een a bank of snow within a dozen feet of the tire. With 
melted snow a delicious enp of tea was brewed very soon, but it was 
noticeable how rapidly it cooled at that heigjit. 

Below us lay the yellow floor of the Cufladas; beyond that, the stra- 
tum of trade-wind clouds; and below these, the sea fading into the sky. 
Around lis circled masses of lava presenting an astonishing, singularly 
grotesque variety of form; hero a ridge of Moorish battlements; there 
a gigantic goat, standing against the sky as if startled and on the alert; 
then it seemed to bo a dragon or a griffin sculptured out of lava that 
met the eye. As tlie view was unobstructed toward the east, we saw llie 
sliadow of tlie peak thrown across the sea at sunset, and reaching np to- 
ward the zenith as the sun declined. Tlie color of the shadow was of tlie 
most exquisite purple, delicate and elusive at the edges, but at the same 
time very impressive. Twilight was soon over, and the full moon sud- 
denly ap{)cared. A low wind from the eastward now began to blow, in- 
creasing until it became a gale, boisterous and gusty, tlie blasts comitig 
sometimes from every quarter at once, as it seemed to ns. This wind con- 
tinued all night, intensely searching and violent. The muleteers tended 
the fire, and bent over it wnipped in their huge mantles. Two blankets, 
two coats and an overeoat, two pairs of pantaloons, and a carpet under 
and over me were insufficient to drive away the sensation of cold, and I 
slept not u wiTik all night. Soon after 3 a.il we took some tea, and by 
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the light of n lantern started for the euiiiiiiit. We entered immediately 
1.1L tbe Mftlpaj-e, whicli can only be described as a mass of lava blocks, 
from one to twenty feet long, but generally not above five feet squai*, 
of all shapes, liea|)ed together like iee hnmmocka in the most inconceiva- 
ble manner. Often tliere were eavitiee between them, into which one 
might easily fall sevei-al feet. The stones were piled one over the other 
to an unknown depth, and great caution waa required in springing over 
thetn, especially with only the dim glimmer of a lantern to guide us. 
After climbing iip a tboiisand feet over this volcanic debris, we came 
again in sight of the little peak, and, passing some vents, thi-ough whicli 
issued jet« of vapor, emciged on the Haiiibleta, or second ci'ater, which 
is covered with pumice-stone. We were soon across this, and grappled 
with tlie Piton, which is not less steep than the largest of the Pyi-auiida, 
but probably contains twice the number of cubic feet It is about GOO 
feet in height, eliielly of pumice-stone, with bits of rock projecting here 
and there, and serving as resting-places for the climber. When we were 
half-way np, the enn burst suddenly above the sea, apparently ont of iu- 
etead of beyond it. The variety and beauty of the tints in the lower sky 
at the time were very remarkable. The peculiar golden-yellow glow 
thrown by the sun on the trade-wiud donds directly under it, which lasted 
{•>r two hours, was such as I have seen under no other ciruuuistauces, nor 
does it appear to Itave been observed by other travellers. 

This part of the ascent was very fatiguing. Humboldt said that Tene- 
riflfe was. with the exception of Jurullo, in Mexico, tlie most difficult moun- 
tain lie liad ever ascended. He did not e.xaggerate the difficulties. Pro- 
fessor Smyth rather takes him to task for this statement, unreasonably, as I 
think, for the professor did not himself undertake it until he had seasoned 
iiis lungs to the rarefied air on Guajara for six weeks. He then spent 
some days at Alta Vista; and after a capital night's rest, without having 
wasted his energies on the previous day in climbing, went up to the Ram- 
hleta. There he ate a heaily breakfast before attempting the little peak, 
mid then, after all this preparation and training, ho nndcrtaktB to assure 
US that Humboldt, a veteran mountain climber, overestimated the difficul- 
ties of TenerifEe. 

While we were still over one hundred feet from the summit, a gust of 
vind suddenly wafted the fumes of sulphur so strongly from the crater 
that for a moment I was almost overcome by it; but as we neared the 
top, the oppression grew less — a phenomenon I find it difficult to explain. 
The crater which fitly terminates the celebratijd jieak of Tcneriffe is jier- 
Lnpa seventy yards in diameter, with a rim abru[it and sharp, but ratlier 
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lower on the western side. It appenrs to be gradually ii 
fessor Smyth, twenty years ago, observed that it was more sliallow tlian aa 
described by Uiimboldt or Van Buck, and the floor seems now still mora 
elevated; I say elevated, fur that must be the process, si nee there is nutli- 
ing from outside to account for the decreasing depth. The different tints 
of the stones in or on the edge of the crater are varied and beantifnl; 
but the pi-evailing colors which strike the eye are the straw-yellow and • 
pale-green of the Bul]>hiir, which lies in scparale masses, or covere llio 
rocks with raoiet snlphiir crystals. Vapor constantly arose from the bot- 
tom of tlie crater, and the soil was warm, 
although a little snow still lingered in the 
ci'evices. The wind was keen and violent, 
Tlie sky above was nnclonded, and of a 
deep azni'e. This intense hne of the heav- 
ens has been the subject of philosophical 
specnlation ; bnt it was not as dark and 
opaque as I have I'epcatedtj' seen it at llie 
tup of Pico Riiivo, and oilier mountains of 
iliideira, whicli have oidy half the altitnde 
of Teneriffe. Several tlionsand feet below 
us tin, nnpenetrable uirtam (f trade wtnd 
dond was spread like a fiozen land at the 
yn le and like the sea dovetailing witli l)ie 
land tilling c\er^ bay and inlet, and dash 
iiig snrf like a£:;aiiist the cliffs yet calm 
and noiseless, altering its forms so slowly 
as to be imi)ereoptihle. The higher ridgea 
lowered above it like islands, while here 
MHiLuii ur r"«<M. ^jj^j there slopes could be seen below it, 

bnt veiled in a dark pnrplo gli>oni that seemed to isolate them from the 
rest of liic world forever. Eeymid (his cloud-land arose the edge of the 
ocean, joining the sky by an invisible line. The trade- wind caused a 
haze, which concealed several of the Fortunate Isles; but Grand Canary, 
Hierro, Qomera, and I,a Palmn, with its astonishing outline, containing the 
deepest crater on the face of the globe, were quite distinct. The exteut 
of ocean visible from the Peak of TencrifEe is nearly 300 miles in diam- 
eter in very clear weather, or about 900 miles in circuinferenco. In win- 
ter, when other winds prevail, the whole group is distinctly seen ; but few 
have over cared to ascend the Peak when deep snows envelop it witli j 
almost arctic aiistcritv. 
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On returning over the Malpays, we stopped to examine the lee-cave, 
where, alone on the mountain, snow and water can be found at all times 
of the year. It would seem to be a sort of vent, or air-bubble, in the lava, 
made when it was at its hottest. On reaching our bivouac, we breakfasted 
as well as tlie circumstances would allow, and then packed up the ''traps'^ 
and prepared to go. But the unexpected conduct of the mules delayed 
us for nearly two hours, inc]*edible as it may appear. Three times my 
mule kicked off his saddle, which, after the girths were torn to pieces, was 
with great difficulty made fast by a bit of rope. To mount the brute was 
about as difficult as to saddle him. The sumpter-mule also astonished us 
by suddenly laying back his ears, throwing up his heels with a snort that 
was quite satanic in its tone, and, without the slightest provocation, flinging 
the basket of crockeiy and provisions over his head. Plates, bottlas, and 
cups were demolished in the general wreck. In order to mount, I had to 
approach my mule from his head, and seize my chance when he seemed 
exhausted with his diabolical efforts. He might have repeatedly flung 
me a thousand feet in the air as we descended the precipices of Tigay- 
ga, and effectually prevented the writing of this vemcious record. As 
he did not thus take advantage of me when I was on his back, it is only 
fair to suppose he had a little conscience left, and he should have the 
benefit of tlie doubt, since I finally succeeded in reaching .Orotava with- 
out fuither mishap than a face burned almost beyond recognition by the 
winds of the Peak and the scorching sun of the CaSiadas. 

10 
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CHAPTER Vir. 



NEWFOUNDLAND. 



EARLY in August, I took passage in the little English biig- schooner 
C'htra, for St Johne, Newfoundland. It was a pleasant morning 
wlien wo cast ofE from Long Wharf, and dropped down the harbor be- 
fore a light breeze, which giadiially fanned the deeply laden craft out- 
side of Boston Light. The wind freshened, and everything promised fair 
until afler nightfall, when the heavy curtain of gloom which overhung 
the land behind us, from whence issued oniinons ttashes, and the low growl 
of distant thunder indicated a severe storm travelling along the eliore. 
It was evident after a while, from the increasing vividness of the light- 
ning and the mist that was encircling us, that we were not to escape a 
touch of the storm. About midnight the wind struck na with the force 
i>f a heavy si^uall from the sonth-west. The storm was moving in a circle. 
We were now past Cape Cod ; so the brig ran for an hour under easy sail 
before the gale, when, finding the wind likely tu hold, Captain Bynies 
hove to nnder close-reefed foi-etop-sail, and fore and main staysails. The 
sea was rising fast; but the C'f-ara rode like a dnck, dry and easy on the 
seething waters, and about sunrise the force of the gale blew itself ont. 
Au observation at noon showed ne to have been driven, by wind and cur- 
rents combined, to the south of the " Georges." All sail was now made, 
and I then had an opportunity to take a qiiiet survey of the sliip's com- 
pany. 

All on board were natives of Newfoundland, excepting the captain, 
who was a native of Dublin ; a Prussian before the mast — the best sailor 
i>n board; and the writer; and all, with two exceptions, were of Irish 
descent, and good " Romans." I shared the diminutive cabin with four 
seal-buntera and sailors, who had turned junk-dealers for the nonce, and 
had just disjwsed of a cargo of junk in Uoston, and were returning with 
an assorted cargo, part of which— a deck-load of apples— contributed to- 
ward making the hrig roll hard, and so overcrowded the deck that it wa« 
t ticklish operation passing fore and aft in bad weather to shorten sail, 
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when blocks and sheets were snapping fnrioiiely, and she was laying her 
scuppers under. A young mecliajiie, with his wife and another yonng 
woman, completed tlie list oijlrst-class passengers. Tlie young wife was 
very pretty, but slie had a temper rougher than a file, and a sea-voyage 
did not improve it. To say tiiat the accommodations were of the most 
limited and primitive character, and tliat the fare was far inferior to 




what is furnished to seamen in the forecastle of American ships, is no 
exaggeration. Salt jnnk of the very worst description, and pilot-bread 
highly seasoned with the flavor of tlie kerosene oil and tar in the rnn, 
formed our diet, with a few potatoes, which soon gave out, and some lo- 
matoeSf intended for the owner, but served out to ns in small rations as 
fust as they dettayed. The unfailing good-humor of Captain Byrnes, whose 
broad face presided bcnignantly at tlie table which he and the owner had 
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conspired to fiimisli so meagrelj', and the Attic salt and Irish wit of tlie 
junk-dealers, were of some avail in eovenng the deticienciea of tlie Clara's 
lockers. Notliing could exceed tlie garnitouBnesa of these worthy idand- 
ere; and only the flashes of genuine iinmor and wit which enlivened thoir 
talk made their everlasting chatter endurable. Early and late thoy niain- 
lained the wordy Donuyhrook, the endless discussions on questions eng- 
geelcd by their own experience regai-ding salvage, invoices, tlie rights of 
ships as carriers, quirks of marine law, the treatment of wives, and the 
like — all stale and prosy enough, but rendered novel by the animation, 
earnestness, dogmatism, and occasional shrewdness displayed^ and the 
strongly marked individuality of tlie speakers. The debates were always 
spiced by the sallies of Johnnie Feene, who, though usually on the wrong 
aide of an argument, often, by a neat repartee, threw nnex[>ectcd confusion 
into the ranks of the opposition. Amidst a number of pithy sentiments 
which passed at random from one side to the other, two or three slnick 
me as meaning more tlian, jierha(», the speakers tliemselvea realized at the 
time. Said one of the disputaiita, "Ay, but remember, sur, that New- 
foundland is two cinturies behind the times;" a strange admission from 
an old sea-dog. and a Hoinan Catholic at that, who boasted elsewhere of 
the influence of Ilomanisin on the ieland. 

Aiiotlier said, " Maybe j'c're right, but thin there's a great difference be- 
tween justice and law," So there is, my man, thought I ; and bad luck to 
them that have wrought this divorce between right and iiilellectusi might! 

A thii-d, in reply to the observation, "Slinre, but ivery man defere to 
his own opinion," replied, "And of cooi-se; for ivery man's mind is a king- 
dom to him." Now, hero was a man who could not l>e accnsed of ever 
having read "Perey's Hcliques," or any extracts therefrom, giving utter- 
ance to this idea in words almost identical with the firet line of the beau- 
tiful piece well known to all lovers of English j)oetry, "My mind to mo 
a kingdom is." The fact is, tltat the same thoughts in similar language 
often occur to different minds without collusion, in different ages and 
countries; and what critics who liaxe not studied their own or othciV 
mental phases choose to stigmatize as plagiarism, is of much less fretjuent 
occurrence than they represent. Indeed, I am inclined to think that very 
often tliis charge is made simply that the critic may display his own ac- 
quainUtncc with the passage he cites, in proof of the charges so lightly 
adduced by his ofticiuus ]>en. 

But if iheiB was one topic more discussed by these jnnk philosophers 
than another, it was tlie siijwnialuial. Bushnell would have found them 
in full accord as to the reality of the supernatural aiid its relation to nut- 
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e: and Robert DkIg Owen's "Foot-falls oii tlic Boundary of Another 
World " (»ntaiii8 nothing more etaitling than the weird, inysterioiis )'Hrns 
wliidi were nighlly told from actual personal experiencB hi the little 
crowded cabin of the Clara; told, too, in earnest tone to listenera who 
heard with bated breath, and, on occasion, corroborated the truth of the 
must impossible incidents. By attending with becoming gravity and an 
air of implicit faith, which, sooth to tell, almost tnrued sometimes into 
actual belief, I was permitted to hear the story of many a rare adventure 
or encounter with the powere of darkness. 

As I listened one night by the smoky lantern, with the gravity of a. 
tliorongh believer, the captain asked me in a whisper how I could keep 




sncli a sober face, for he knew I did not believe a word that was said, and 
bo did not believe more than half of it himself. 

"Ahl but don't you see," I replied, "that if I were to laugh, or appear 
irici'edtilonB, it would shut tliem right up ? And I like to hear a good yani 
us well as any man." 

One of the narrators had fought an hour with the body of a deceased 
friend; another had been Btopped on the public road to Waterford Bridge 
by a "sperrit" in the shape of a black dog; another hafl been within nn 
ace of recovering hidden "threasnre" from a fomidered frigate; while a 
fouith had assisted in di-awing "an inon chist of threoaure" to the water's 
edge, when the ghost of a man, who had been killed and buried with it to 
keep watch over it, snddenly api)eared, and, giving him a blow in the face, 
spirited the chest away, ncvermoi-e lo be seen by mortal eye. 
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Johnnie Feone, of toui'se, had liis quota of marvels to relate, all of 
them Biiftiuientiy eiileitaiiiiiig. One of his stories reuouiited tlie e^l^eri- 
euce of a friend who, four years jirevioiisly, had left his family fitarvinj; 
at Bay of Bulls village, and gone to St. Johns in Bcarcli of employment. 
Failing of this, ho starled for hume, and was met after nightfall by a 
black dog, M'ho addressed him, and then aestiming human sha[>e, informed 
him that he was an enchanted person tixed by a spell in a euhtcirauean 
cavern near the Bay i>f Bulls, and that his enchantment could only hi- 
abated by the entrance of some one siifKciently buld to brave the guar- 
dians of the cave and carry tlienue the riches it contained. 

Overjoyed at the enggestion, the tisjiernian gladly volunteered to accom- 
pany tlio enchanted stranger, who accordingly iuti-oduced him to a sub- 
terranean hall, vast, and gorgeous with Oriental magnificence, where the 
wealth of the Indies lay apiiarently at his disposal, and ho bad it in bih 
power not only to relieve the [Kjverty of his condition, bnt also to become 
the most opulent of Queen " Victhoria's " subjects. But suddenly he was 
assailed by a troop of nnvvbolesome ghouls, who so disturl)ed his resolu- 
tion that he fled to the np|)er air, renomicing poEsession of the riches in . 
hisgnisp, and leaving the cnclianrcd man enchanted there forever. 

Very naturally, I was led to conclude that a more behauntod, bo- 
witched, and gliost-ridden country nowhere exists tlian this same New- 
fonndland, which seemed to be an outlying station of Pandemonium, as 
full of hidden treasures as the old haunts of Captain Kidd, as beset with 
eu<-haiitmcnts us the brain of Don Quixote, as packed with ill-omened 
spirits as Alloway Kirk. The imagination of these prosaic, storm-beaten 
old fishermen of Labrador teems with the feverish fancies of a nervous 
child. The black dog figures in most of their legends, and is evidently 
the befe noir of the Newfoundland ic imagination. 

But all this time we were sailing toward our destination slowly, but 
steadily. The dashing tide-rips indicated that wc were on the "Georges," 
•' the graveyard of Cape Ann," as those shoals are rightly regarded, and 
the fisi ling-schooners dotting the ofKng showed we were on the lishing- 
grounds. It is very strange that no lightship has ever liecn stationed on 
tiiese dangerous shoals : many a sliip must have met her fate on Cultiva- 
tor's Ixflge, where the depth is but three feet at mean low tide. It is not 
too late for Uovemment to put np a beacon there, and thus mitigate tla* 
perils of one of the sailor's woret foes. A south-wester took us toward 
Sable Island, but tlie currcnts seemed to combine with calms to set us 
nearer a direct line with that island ihnn was comfortable. Somehow the 
brig failed to make the desired northing, and two successive observations 
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did not sllay tlie difficulty. It happened about tliia time that I took a 
trick at the wheel. We were running with the wind just abaft of the stai- 
board qiiartur, and I noticed that the vessel, being too much by the head 
and carrying tuo weather a hehn, from the pressure of her large main-sail, 
'' griped " — that is, had a tendenuy to fly into the wind — which rather aided 
in giving ns a drift to starboard. On informing the captain of this, he 
immediately took in tlie main-sail and gaff-topsail, and kept the vessel away 
two points. The next observation indicated a very decided improvement 
in tlie ship's coiiree, and on the following day we had the satisfaction of 
seeing in tlie Honthern horizon the low globular clouds called wool-packs, 
which in clear weather hang over the island and show whei'e it lies wlien 
too diMant to be visible. 




Sable Island is the bugbear of the manners coasting in its vicinity. 
It is so low that it cannot be descried nntil close at hand; and is besides 
enveloped in dense fogs half the time, and so beset with swift tides and 
currents aa to make it a very treacherous spot. Simply a sand-bank scarce 
tilevated above the ocean level, its sands are constantly shifting and alter- 
ing its bhajie ; so easily, in fact, ai-e its sands blown to and fro, that ship- 
masters who are wrecked there are recommended to make no effort to 
escape, as the sand will at once begin, to gather ai-onnd the grounded ves- 
sel and form a hreakwater that will enable the crew to escape at their 
leisure. So soft and yielding is the beach that, some years ago, on a quiet 
moonlight night, a vessel went ashore there so easily that none of the crew 
were aware when it happened; the watch were asleep, including the man 
at the wheel ; the captain was in his bunk. And tlicre she lay until day- 
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light ; tijcn tlie master vreut on deck, and beliold I lits veescl was hopoleeelj' 
agi'Dund on Sable Island ! lie afterward received another ship, bnt con- 
trived U) leave her ribs alao bleaching on the same unhicky spot, and it is 
altnoet needlcBe to Gay was not again intniiited with a command. Tlie 
island is inhabited only by a corps of Government wreckers, who commu- 
nicate witli the mainland once u montli, and two or three Imndred wild 
lK>nieB, bred from a stock wrecked there in colonial times. 

From Sable Island we beat up abreast of Canso, and made Scatari 
Light, at the extreme eastern end of Cape Breton, on the tenth evening. 
Loiiishiirg, or what grass-covered monnds renmin of tlmt once famous for- 
tress, lay liidden in the gloom to leeward, even its light being invisible. 
The light-keeper bad probably gone off to a dance. It was a black night, 
and unpleasantly calm considering the proximity of the slioi-c, and that 
the tide was swingiiig ns helplessly toward the rocks, ngaiiiBt which wo 
cotild hear more and more distinctly the deep rote of the long ocean swell. 
Bnt about nine we heard a wind rit&liing over tlie water, which soon tilled 
onr sails, and sent us plunging toward Capo Race, three hundred and fifty 
miles away ; and a race indeed we had of it, running before a stiff breeze 
under press of sail, rolling gunwale imder in the heavy following snrgcc, 
the poi'poises playing around the foaming bow with phosphorescent trail, 
Hiid not rarely a huge whale starting up and spouting along-side. Ono 
line morning a school of eight wlialos— good-sized fellows — passed close 
Hstern, remaining at the surface and tossing smoke-like jeta of spray into 
the air for some time. 

Those who voyage in steamboats, while they gain in comforts suitable 
to the invalid, lose, on the other hand, much of tlie zest and flavor of sea- 
life. Not for tbem is tlie adventurous sensation imparted to one who 
reughs it in a sailing-vessel, and enjoys the variety and excitement which 
come with the trimming of sails and the management of » ship in a blow. 
In addition to this, the constant gmmble of a steamer^s machinery prevents 
a full Hppreciation of tlie solemn grandeur of the ocean, deadening the wash 
of the waves and the sublime chant of the wind in the rigging. For the 
voyager on the sailing-vessel is reserved that most weird of ocean sounds, 
the ninttering and shrieking of Mother Carey's chickens — those wandering 
gy]isic8 of the sea — floating over the water throngh the gloom of a dark 
night, like the eldrich langhtor of lost spirits. Only on a sailing-veesel 
can one realize in any degree what tiie navigators of other days have en- 
dured, and imagine, as he tosses on llio buffeting surges, that he is bound 
witli the intrepid Vaseo to discover tlie Indies, with Columbus seeks to 
evoke land from an unknown void, with Magalhaens is encircling the 
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globe, or with Italeigli or Sir Humphrey Gilbert is travereing the endlees 
spaces of waves to discover El Dorado or quaff at the fountain of youth. 
On the thirteenth day out we sighted Cape Mary's, and stood all 
day along tlie southern coast of Newfoundland. Small tishing-Bchoonera 
were numerous, noticeable for their black sails, dyed in oil and tar to 
make them dnrable, whicli entirely ruins the pictiireaque api)earance usnal 
to fishing craft, and aids to give a melancholy aspect to a shore that is 
already sufficiently barren and dismal. No other signs of life were visible 
from dawn until nightfall, except two or three fishing luite, and the light- 
houses on Cape Pine and Cape Kace. Having a leading wind and no 
fog, we passed within half a mile of the latter, so famous for its ship- 




wrecks. It is altogether a very cheerful spot, invested with the most 
agreeable associations. In Trepassy Bay, close at hand, for example, fonr 
ocean steamers liave been lost, two within a year, with all on board; and 
just beyond, scarce a mile north of the cape, is the graveyard on the cliff, 
where those are buried whose bodies were recovered by divere from the 
Anglo-Saxon, which struck in a fog, and went down at the foot of the 
beetling crags. The City of Philadeljikia was wrecked not far from the 
same epot, as well as many other ill-fated vessels. 

Under preaa of sail we glided np the eastern coast of tho island, which 
welcomed us with a succession of chilling siptalls from the high land, 
which, with hnt one or two exceptions, ia the formation of this part of 
Newfonndland. There was nothing inviting in the prospect. The rocky 
thorc was like a hnge wall falling sheer down most forbiddingly, seamed 
liere and there by deep gnlchea, at the bottom of which two or three fish- 
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ernieD's huts might be discenied at long intervals. Midway between Cape 
Itace and St. Johns we passed Ca[)e Broyle, iv forbidding headland, wliidi 
is pierced by a cavity called the Spout. In casteily gales tlie rush of tlie 
sea foi'ces tlte water uj> like a whalc-spoitt, with a sound of thunder. 
Wfien we rounded Cape Spear, wliose light is 370 feet above tlie sea, the 
Bcciie only became more gi-and and desolate. Before us, m the nortli, 
towered iiiugiir Loaf, tike a etiipendous bastion of some Eea- fortress ; and 
as we sheered to the westward, the houses of St. Johns were visible an 
thi-ough a teloscojie at the end of a deep gulch or channel, scarce two ea- 
bles'-leiigth in width, guarded on either hand by vast perpendicular cliffs. 
Signal liill, ou the nortli side of tlie entrance, soars to a height of 730 feet. 
A wheeling little tug came out and towed us through the channo! into 
the snuggest pocket of a harbor in the world, and laid us along-side the 
wharf of the United States consul, the owner of the brig. 

St. Johns is a place of about 23,000 inhabitants. It sti-aggles rather 
aimlessly along the water and up a slope, and is a cross between an Irish 
and an English seaport, and, except as it thereby represents an anomaly 
belonging rather to the Old tlian to the Xew World, offers nothing especi- 
ally worthy of note. The streets abound witli dogs almost as if it were a 
Turkish city, gt^uerally of tnongrcl breeds, and burdened by a billet of 
wood hung to the neck, which renders tliem harmless. So numerous arc 
dogs in the habited regions, and so mischievous to tlie flocks, that the 
laws of the island permit any one to shoot them at sight. But while other 
curs are so common, individuals of the genuine Newfoundlainlic stock aiv 
scarce, and fetch from eighty to one hundred dollars. The breed is con- 
sequenlty guarded with great care, but seems, nevertheless, to he dying out. 
No dog that is not entii-oly jetblack, and has not the web-foot and dew- 
claw, is of the unmixed Newfoundland breed. 

The [joit of Sl Johns is small, but, as before observed, well sheltered, 
and presents in summer-time a bustling apjicarance, being crowded with 
vosseln of all nations. On entering the passage to the harbor a pungent 
" ancient tishy smell" informs the stranger what is the trade of the island. 
The energies of the islanders are devoted to the seal and cod Usheriea. 
Early in March the seal-hunters, as the sealing-voasels arc called, put tii 
sea, cutting a way out through the ice if necessary, and strike directly 
for the ice-fields in the Straits of Bello Isle, where tlic seals congregate 
iu great numbers. Fi-om fifty to seventy-live men go in a eealor, their 
bnnkfl being ranged gallery-like along tlie hold. Half the pmeeeds go to 
the craw, half to the owner or planter. Thirty pounds are a fair avcragr 
}>er man, tliirty-si.t pounds being occasionally made iu one trip; and two 
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tripe are Eometitnos taken in tlio season, whicli laete until Hay. T)ic 
ecalerG ai-e uBiially brij^aiitiiieB, and are somcwliat wed^-sbapcd in tlic 




floor, so tliat when nipped by the ice, they are laised np instead of beinp 
<:ruHhed, 6lipj>in^ back into the water when the ice paitfi. NovcrtheloBs, 
cerioUB misli»{is not nircly occur. Latterly a few eerew-steaniere, carry- 
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ing 150 to 200 men, have been introduced; their crewa share only a third 
of the receipts, but tlie increased mpidity of locomotion enables them to 
gain equal profits with tlie other crews. 

The beat seals are those called whitecaps, harps, and hoods; tlie lat- 
ter ai-e 80 named because the males, when attacked, protect tlieir faces by 
a cartilaginous visor, liard as India-nibber and impenetrable to the spear. 
Two men are requisite to kill these — one to divert the attention of Uie 
seal, while the other thrusts the lance through the throat. The men em- 
ployed in this business wear snow-spectacles, formed of blue glass, and 
pi-otected on tlio sides by a fine net-woi"k of wire, but even thus do not 
always escn))e a touch of snow-blindnose, which is very common and pain- 
fully acute. 

The cod-fisheries of Newfoundland are even more profitable than seal- 
catching. Not only do her fishermen resort to the Banks, but all along 
the shore in her spacious bays they "til! the farm that pays no fee," and 
the stages and "flakes," or platforms, for drying the fish are to be seen at 
every hamlet, crossing above the street like vine trellises in Italy, bearing 
a fruit less fragrant and graceful, but not less useful — codfish destined 
for the nonrisbnient of good Catholics the world over, so long as Tuesdays 
and Fridays and Lent continue sacred to cod. It is interesting, when 
walking in the suburbs of St. Johns of a pleasant da^', to see the women 
and boys, who cure the fish while the men are gone to sea, driving carts 
into town from Quidy Vidy, Empty Basket, and otlier little fishing ports, 
dmwn by diminutive {mnics and laden with salt fish ready to be ship|x3d 
to distant lands. In other countries the peasantry flock to the shire-town 
with vegetables and fruits, the product of the gardens and vineyard. 
In Newfoundland it is codfish that the peasantry carry to tlie market- 
town. 

And yet, although the profits of the seal and cod-fisheries are large, 
and all on the island are in some way connected with what is virtually its 
sole business, poverty of the most abject character is the rule among all 
but a very few. Tins business is under the control of monopolists, and 
presents, by the way it is managed, an instructive example of what may 
i-esult when the sense of mutual interest which sliould bind capital and 
labor is forgotten. Twelve men, most of whom reside in England, and 
carry on the business through agents in Newfoundland, furnish the capi- 
tal on which the fisheries are conducted; consequently a larjje portion of 
tlie profits docs not remain in the country, hut is taken abroad to be dis- 
tributed elsewhere. But this is a minor evil compared with the iron 
clutch l>y which these capilalists hold every licherman, as it were, by the 
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throat, BCnrtely permitting him to draw breatli without tlieir leave. The 
truck system, 6o [wwoi-fully rebuked in Parliament, and working dieaa- 
trously in some of the Penneylvaiiia mines, is in full force in Newfoiuid- 
land, Tlie eapitalistB, in retiini for the tish, pay the fiBhennen in kind; 
that is, furnish them with al! the supplies for supporting tlieir fauiiliet 
or carrying on their vocation, so managing as to oblige them to draw 
in advance of the profits of the still ungathered croj» of tish or seals — a 
draft on the futnre — and contrive that the aeconnt shall always so stand 
as to leave the poor fisherman, already rendered improvident by this prac- 
tice, always in debt, and thus always in the jxiwer of the capitalist. In 
addition to this, the capitalists or tlieir agents meet in a club or Xioard 




of Trade room at stated i)eriods, and arrange amoTig tliomeelves the val- 
ties to be placed on the supplies furnished to the fishernicii iu their em- 
ploy, and from these prices, be they never so high, tliere is no appeal, 
nor, from the situation of affaire, is tliere any i-oinedy to be provided 
against the repetition of the extoi-tiun. Gi-adtially, but surely, has thie 
tremendous tyranny gained strength on the island, and, so long as they 
remain midev the present Government, shuts out all hope or i»wer of 
improvement or progress in the condition of the islanders, or of tJie devel- 
opment of the mineral and agricultural resonrcea which Newfoundland 
undoubtedly possesses in a remarkable degree. 

The island has nearly the superficial area of New England, and yet with 
a population of only a trifle over 150,000 ; and these, with the exception of 
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St Jolms and Ilarlior Grace, are doled out along the siiigulaily indeuted 
and irregular eonat in little settlements o£ half a dozen cabins, widely sep- 
arated from each other; and even this meagre civilization is uonfined to 
the seaboard. Immediately on striking inland, one comes to the primeval 
forests of spruce and pine, which are about as destitute of traces of the en- 
preme Canca&ian race as if Oolumbns had never been bom. Half a cen- 
tnry ago, one white man, with an Indian guide, crossed from the eastern 
to llic western coast, and wrote a vahiable account of his trip and of the 
' interior wifdfl^ but no one has followed in his track until wilhin five or 
I 'iiv '^'X yeai-s sin<#, and the deer still migrate unmolested from north to south 
with the change of the seasons. The few Micmac Indians remaining live 
rhiefly along the northern shore. The time ia not far distant when a rail- 
road will travei^e the island from Cape Ray to Trinity Bay or St. Johns, 
connecting with a line of transatlantic eteamem. From Cape Ray to Cajte 
North, on Cape Breton Island, it is only forty miles, and tiavellers afraid 
of sen-sickness or pressed for time could thus reduce the dislatice by water 
between New York and Liverpool 1200 miles. 

The Roniau Catholics have, in former time, been in excess of the Prot- 
estants of the island, and, ns elsewhere, have characteristically secured the 
most commanding site in St. Jolms for their cathedral, which is tlie first 
object that meets the eye on entering the port-, its im|K)aing Italian archi- 
teclure suggesting similar scenes in the Mediterranean, and its size and 
|H)sitioa leading a stranger to infer that opulence and nnmbei-s are mo- 
nopolized by the Romanists: but the exterior is far more showy than tlie 
interior, which is cold and barn-like, finished off with crumbling stucco, 
and poorly ornamented with cheap copies after the Masters, 

Tlie last ccnsns, however, showed that the Protestant element is gain- 
ing, and is now in a respectable majority, chiefly of the Church of Eng- 
land, but including a fair projKtrtion of Scotch Presbyterians and Wes- 
leyaiiB. The Anglican Bishop of Newfoundland presides over the most 
extraordinary diocese in Christendom. The see may almost literally be 
termed the «m; for while it is the largest in limits in the world, it is 
almost entirely com[x)6ed of water, and the good prelate discharges his 
episcopal duties by much traversing of the boisterous Atlantic. New- 
foimdland and the " vexed Berraoothes," with all tlio waters wide that roll 
Ijctween, are comprehended in this episcopate of many miles and few 
)K)uIs, unless we include soles that in Ihe sea do dwell. A schooner-yacht 
is owned by his reverence, who in the summer visits and confirms his 
Northern flocks, a third of the coast of Newfoundland being thus circum- 
navigated by this ghoslly yachtsman once a year. The fourth summer 
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he rests from these mavitiiiie visitations, and tlie winters Iio devotes to 
the spiritual necessities of the Berinndas, who evidently receive more than 
their share of spiritnal nonrishment. A snffragan bishop resides at St. 
Johns, and missionaries, as they may well be called, are set over the fishing 
hamlets. Tliey take charge of Be\eral each, and go from one to the other 
in iishing-boats, faithfully and patiently doling out the scant store of re- 
ligion to the poor islanders, and, as one of their number observed to mc, 
" endeavoring to make good Christians of them, or at least good Church- 
men." 

It is supposed by many in the United States that Newfoundland be- 
longs to the New Dominion, while others, better informed as to that, but, 
na would seem, against the best inlei-ests of our country, which already 
embraces all the territory we can take care of for the pi-esent, have en- 
deavored to create a movement in favor of the annexation of that island 
to tlie "States." For Newfoundland, at least, it would doubtless prove 
an advance on her condition as it is now, spUt by rival factions and 
under the control of monopolists, who repress the energies of the people 
and prevent the impi-ovemetit of the vast mineral resources of the island. 
There are two political parties there, strongly divided on the question 
of confederation with the New Dominion, a measure which could only 
result to the ultimate advantage of the ialandere. So it is pro[)erly re- 
^rded by the best citizens, but they are unfortunately still in the minor- 
ity ; and such is the ignorance of the masses, that they are, of coni-se, un- 
der the guidance of pestilent demagogues, those cnrses inevitably attend- 
ant on democracy in all ages, who, for the accomplishment of their selfish 
ends, give currency to tlie most amazing stories against Canada, so incred- 
ible tliat I refrain from re[jeating them here, yet not too incredible for 
the credulity of those for whose benefit they are manufactured. The 
elections are attended by much excitement and corruption, and tlie intel- 
ligence and integrity of the IjCgislatnre are not above suspicion. Lowell's 
"New Priest of Conception Bay" gives a vivid idea of certain phases of 
life in Newfoundland. The lower classes are generally a very rough set, 
especially on the southern coast, and, if wc may trust tlie statements of 
some of the clergy, an infusion of practical Christianity into the morals of 
the people is one of the demands of the island. 

There is some attempt at popular education on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, but, judging from the intelligence of the popular mind, wisdom 
will not die with the Newfoundlanders. There is a reading-i-oom at St. 
Johns, for the fifo use of which I liere tender my gratefid acknowledg- 
ments; but communication with the outside world is at best but scanty. 
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The United States pi-esa is represented in tlie bookstores by tlie most 
vulgar of the New York weeklies, wliieh may account for the not unrea- 
sonable opinion expressed to ine by a usually well-informed clergyman, 
tliat ho supposed " tlie United Slates was governed entirely by mob law." 
The papers of St. Johns are of & contemptible character; the telegraphic 
news tliey contain is much garbled, and, what seems extraordinary, con- 
sidering the near vieinity of Heart's Content — tlie terminus of tlie cable — 
is obtained by way of Boston and Halifax, several days after date! Mail 
comnmnication is maintained with Halifax, and the rest of the world 
thereby, once or twice monthly by eteani-packet. Considering how rarely 
the mails have to be made up and distributed, the post-office might almost 
E«erii a sinecure, and yet it will excite a smile to learn that the postal 
officials Ijave been known to complain of overwork ! 

After all, I found it pleasant to bo quiet a while, and free from tlie 
turmoil and confusion, the constant hnrry of events, the fiwift-recurring 
rusli of telegrams, the fever of life in the nineteenth century, and to live 
over a bit of "still life," somewliat as it was iu some retired English sea- 
faring town seventy years ago. And wliile one can hardly consider New- 
foundland, with itfi pale sunlight and seae plains, solitary forests and in- 
frequent mails, altogether the place to live in, yet it is well worth a visit. 
Its aboriginal scenerj-, unexplored wastes, tjuaint capital, curious tisliing- 
ports, frowning coast, legendary lore, hospitable folk, and blooming lassiex 
with eyes of brimming blue, cheeks mantling with the roses of health, 
plump, trim figures, and elastic step, and its imusnal fishing and hunting 
advantages for sportsmen, present a variety of aCtmctlons adaptid to in- 
rei-est and please the stranger, and store hie memory with delightful recoi- 
leutions. 
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THE BERMUDAS. 



SEVEN hundred and seventy miles Eotith-east from New York, iii the 
latitude of Cliaileston, and the other side of tlie Gulf Stream, to 
which WD are indebted for a variety of ill-uatured weather, lies the cele- 
brated cluster of islets called the Bermudas. Having been long desirous 
of seeing them, I was duly exultant when I at last held in my hand the 
ticket of the "Quebec and Gulf Ports Sleamsliip Company," entitling 
me to a berth in the steamship Canima. We left the wharf on a Thurs- 
day, at 3 P.M.. and made the land on Monday morning at 3 a.m. Steer- 
ing around the southern side of the islands, we entered the narrow chan- 
nel north of St. Geoi^e's, and, passing inside of the reefs, meandered among 
islets and hidden sliclves until we 
came to Hamilton, by one of the 
moBt tortuous and ditHcnlt channels 
ever attempted by a vessel. 

Once within the basin forming 
the port of namilton, we found our- 
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gelvea in a lovely, landlocked lake, girt with a diadem of niiniatnre islea, 
and tlic wliite- roofed and latticed cottages and palms of the little capital 
etragglitig dreamily to the water's edge at the bottom of a fairjr-like bay. 
Dropping an anchor and mooring to it, the Canima was gradually warped 
to some forty feet from the qnay, wliicli she conld not reach on account 
of a shallow, that might bo dredged out with a modei'ate sum and a tri- 
lling amount of eiiterprifio. The great events in life at Hamilton, aeido 
from the yacht-races and paper-hitnts, are the arrivals and departures of 
the New York packet. Accordingly, 
tlic pier was thronged with people, black 
and white, showing on tho glaring, 
catcareons soil like pawns hnddled in 
disoi-der on a chesa-boai-d. There they 
stood, aristocrats and plebeians, wltli a 
sprinkling of redcoats and jolly nien- 
of-warVnieii, cliattering and cliaffing, 
while we on board also leaned expoct- 
t on the bnlwarks, wondering how 
were to get on shore. To land in 
boats when we wei-e bnt a doKen yards 
off seemed preposterons ; bnt no other 
visible means of getting to land with 
dry feet seemed to offer, A bustle in the crowd soon indicated a solu- 
tion of the problem. Ilopos tlimg from the ship were caught on Bhoru 
and made fast to the outer end of long timlrers, which were now poshed 
out into space by ebony 'longshoremen, until by means of tho ro))es the 
oscillating ends wcro drawn on Iwni'd, tlins causing tiie timbers to rest 
one end on sliore, the other on Itoard. Immediately a swarm of shining 
blacks,grinning and yelling, bestrode tliese beams, holding crossbars, whii;h 
they lashed to the nndei'sidc of the tinibers. It was a novel sight, the 
double row of lithe, half-clad darkies, clinging with bare feet to the logs 
fifteen feet alwve the water. When the frame had been properly lashed 
together, planks were laid over it, and thus we passed from deck to land. 
A crane, by which a bridge conld be lowered, or snch a bridge on wheels 
ae wo nse in Now York, would be perfectly feasible, and perhaps less cost- 
ly in tho end ; bnt, were any such innovation to bo introduced, a Hot 
might result, to which tlio Smeute excited by Demetrius the coppersmith 
would bo trifling, the negroes who put up and take down this nide bridge 
bawling with "damnable iteration," "This our craft is in danger to bo 
set at naught I" 





I never witnessed a 
more tlioroiigtily laughable 
aud ridiouloiB incident than 
a palaver betweeo a Iialf- 
bi'eed and a full-blooded 
Congo on Hamilton Quay, 
almut a ciir whith the lat- 
ter bad pushed into the wa- 
ter on a certain steamer- 
day. Such gmndiloqiicnt 
language, perpetually mis- 
pronounced, such mock 
dignity and high sense of 
personal honor, such ab- 
surd geatnres and rolling 
of the eyes, such Imrbaric 
eloquence about nothing, 
would bring tears of laugh- 
ter to the eyes of the Car- 
diff Giant. 

The Bennudas receiv( 
their name from Juan Ber- 
mudoz, who, when driving 
past in a gaSe of wind, first 
sighted them in 1503; but 
no attempt to profit by the 
discovery seems to have 
been made until 1552, when 
Philip II. concluded to as- 
Humc formal possession of 
the group, and Fei'dinaiid 
Camelo sailed for Bermu- 
da with a baud of colo- 
nists. A rock bearing the 
initials of Camelo, the dale 
of lauding, and a cross, still 
«rands near the centre of 
the islaixl. No other relics 
of this Latin colony exist; 
Ijut Henry May, an English 
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Be&inaii, wrecked tliei-e in 1593, relates tiiat lie found an abundance of 
wild-hogs, a relic of this colony, wliicii have long since been extermi- 
nated. In 1(!(I9, Sir George Soniere was on the voyage to Virginia, and 
was wrecked on the Bermudas, wliere he died in 1611, and the gronp is 
sometimes called after him. At some earlier period, tJie ubiquitouB Cap- 
tain John Srnilli, who turns up in all the American colonies at intervale, 
landed at the Bermudas, and made some startling statements regarding 
the aboriginal spidci-s he found there. In tlie words of an old chronicler: 
" They could not find by any observations that tliey [the spiders] were at 
all pernicious; yet tliey are of a very large size, but withal beantifully 
colored, and look as if they were adorned witli pearl and gold. Tbeir 
webs are in color and substance a perfect raw ailk, and so strongly woven 
that, running from tree to tree, like so many snares, small biivis ai'C sonic- 
tinies caught in them. This Captain Smith reports, upon whose credit 
as greLit an iiiiprebability as this may bo ventured to be related." No 
such magnificent spiders now inhabit Bermuda, and we must say Captain 
Smith's testimony on the subject is hardly suBicient to satisfy the scepti- 
cism of this faithless and unbelieving generation. But some lai;ge-6ized, 
altliough harmless, spiders are tliere still, which have an uncivil habit of 
entering one's bedroom witliout leave and dropping down on the pillow 
from the ceiling after the light has been blown ont for the night. 

Representative government was organized in Bermuda in 1620, the 
year the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. As the first permanent settlers 
of the islands were Puritans, impelled thither in search of an asylum for 
religious freedom, tlie coincidence is ratlier remarkable, and worthy of 
more attention than it has received from the historians. These settlers 
were for a while great sufferers from a memorable plague of rats as 
numerous as the swarm wliich devoui-ed Bishop Ilatto on the libine. 
They were everywhere, and destroyed everything, even swimming from 
one island to another. Cats and dogs were of little use in combating the 
vermin, which finally disappeared almost as mysteriously aft they had come. 
The cats naturally began to pine after that, and they do not seem to have 
got over it yet, for a more woebegone, rough-haired, angular, crop-eared, 
and bob-tailed set of quadrupeds than tliese felines is not to be found out 
of Bermuda. 

But, while having nominally a government of their own, with a Diinia- 
ture legislature chosen from a few propcrty-holdera out of a total popula- 
tion of 12,0(10, the Bermudas are in reality a naval station of Great-Bi'itain, 
nnder the charge of a military governor appointed by the crown. A gar- 
rison of two i-egimeuts is jiermauenlly settled there, and the most advan- 
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tageoTiB points bristle with fortifications. On Ireland Island an artificial 
port lias been created by a breakwater, and an extensive areenal exists for 
repairing ehiiis-ofwar. Tliere is to be seen tlie famous tioating-dock, 
lowed from England in 1S69. It is 381 feet in length over all 

The reputation of Bermuda is owing largely to the cireu instance that 
no similar group of islands has been visited and sung by so many writers 
of note. Influenced, perhaps, by tlie narratives of Captain Smith and 
Henry May, Shakspeare laid the scene of "The Temi)e8t" on a desert 
island, and gave a birthplace to Ariel in the "atill vexed Berraoothea." 




Later, Edmund Waller came to Bermuda with the Earl of Warwick, in 
order to get over his dieapjwiutinent regarding the Lady Dorothy Sidney. 
He wrote a spii-ited poem, entitled "The Battle of the Sumraer Islands," 
describing a combat between the Bermiidians and certain whales. Amidst 




considerable bom- 
bast tliere are a 
few good liues iu 
the poem ; but 
the poet gave rein 
to Ilia imagina- 
tion, and pictni-ed 
Bcenes wliose like 
can only be fonnd 
amidst the rank 
growth of trop- 
ical vegetation. 
Andi-ew Marvel), the well-known 
secretary of Oliver Cromwell, has 
also done hia share to bring Ber- 
ninda into prominence by his ex- 
quisite lines, " The Emigrants in 
Bermudas," which sbow that Ibc 
Puritans were able to compose ad- 
mirable poetry as well as give "aiwstolic blows and knocks." In this 
century, Tom Moore, the jolly bard who translated Anaereon, drifted 
over to these isles with a commission to the Vice-admiralty Court in hie 
j>ocket. There was nothing Puritanic about Moore. As soon as be 
landed, be went to making love and weaving amatory couplets, which 
were probably uo more sincere than most of his verses; for, his poetry 
to the contrary notwithstanding, lie records in liia prose that lie found 
the fadiea more susceptible tliau beautiful, wbile the liusbatids also came 
in for a share of unfavorable criticism, lie adds, "The philosopher who 
lield that in tlie next lifu men are transformed into mules and women 
into turtles might see this very nearly acooinplished at Bermuda." Tim 
liouse where Moore lived, the dripping cavei-n lie frequented, and the 
ragged calabash-tree under which he composed hia verses, continue to be 
objects of rational curiosity. 

Witliout making comparisons, which are said on good authority to bo 
odious, it may be truthfully afRmiod that the sceneiy of Eeimuda, although 
never overcoming one with entlinsiasm, is, however, alwajs jileasing, and. 
like a choice work of art. or a quiet but thoughtful piece of ninsic, has 
the inestimable quality of improving on acquaintance. Its charms are so 
subtile that, before one is aware, it has stolen an enduring place in one's 
affections. I have seen islands fai' more striking and magniticent, wliicb 
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have gained scarcely so strong a Iiold upon my memorj', or seemed to 
invite the Btranger to return with biicIi singnlar magnetism. The pome- 
granate grows abundantly, and its brilliant green fuhagc, etarrcd with 
the flame-like splendor of scarlet blossoma, forms one of the most char- 
acteristic features in a Bermuda iaadscape. The same may be suid of 
the fiddle-tree and the geranium; while the oleander, growing in lofty 
groves, and festooned with wonderful masses of crimson-and-white flow- 
era, often imparts regal beanty to the rural roadside. Variety is also 
given to tlie flora by the interweaving of the tamarind, the red cedar, the 
century-plant, tlie Surinam cherry, the grape-fruit, the baitana, and, wav- 
ing majestically over all, the cjueenly palm, a bronze-like shaft litliely 
swaying in the sea-wind and crowned by an undulating crest of emerald 
plumes. Tlie mangrove is abimdant in the coral coves, its snake-like 



branches twisted toijctlier most inextricably over the water, and forming 
green coves, where the di-eamcr may suppose sea-fairies dwell, if he be so 
minded. 

The scientist would probably tell ns that there are no such things ae 
fairies, tliat this scenery and thuee ti-ees have higher uses than to please. 
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and would direct ns ratlier to turn to a eerioiiB consideration of tlie'inter- 
cetiiig geological plieiiomeiia of tlio islands; and, as he has got us hy tlie 




buttoii-liole, aiid, like tlie Ancient Mariner, is bonnd to repeat his story, wc 
must listen a few minutes while he tells us tlint the soil is very tbin, and 
of a red color; that it is already overwiirked. and constantly demands fer- 
tilizer ; and tlmt it is but a sparse stratum, deposited in llie course of long 
ages on a limestone basis, Tiie most noteworthy characteristie of the Ber- 
mudas, in the opinion of the aforesaid scientist, is their formation- Orig- 
inally they were nothing but roefs of coral. Gradnally the central poitions 
arose above the sea, and then tlie snrf, beating on the outer coiid ledges, 
wore them into sand, whii-h was washed up on tlie higher parts. Expoem'e 
to the weather of an ocean celebrated foi* the inhospitable treatment it 
extends to those who court its acquaintance had a hardening tendency, 
such aa the human character undei^oee when lashed by oft-repeated, long- 
continned adversity; and these heaps of loose sand became indurated into 
limestone. Nor is the process yet complete ; it is still going on along the 
southern coast, where limestone in the various stages of formation may 
be seen, from hard rock to softer masses like cheese, and mere ehifting 
Lhills composed of the disintegrated coral washed up hy llic latest storm. 
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time is the cheapest thing going in a place like Bermuda, it is well to em- 
ploy a good supply of it in everytliiiig that is undertaken tliere. It costs 
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nothing, while hnrry, money, labor — these things «nst; and tlierefore this 
additional liglit-iionse will not be erected, probably, before the year 1900. 

Tlie islands, in a direct line, are but fifteen miles hi length, and never 
over two ifliles broad, and genemlly very much narrower, and excessively 
eut up with creeks and bays; and yet they give an imprcGsion of a niiieli 
larger area — to sucli a degree as almost to eome within tlie definition of 
an illusion. The surface, nowhere over 250 feet liigh, is always aiidulNt- 
ing; and thus one will often find liimself in a little sylvan hollow sur- 
roimded by hills so steep as to give the inipreesiori of considerable eleva- 
tion: they aro clothed with cedar groves. On the intervening meadow- 
lands lies pei'cbance a little pool anri'oiinded by attractive faiin-bonses and 
gardens, and a clmrcb-spire. One could easily imagine himself in some 
New England vale Inmdi-cds of miles from the sea, when a turn in the 
road reveals the ocean only a few score yards away; and the illusion is 
heightened by the mimerous admirable roads running in every direction, 
A pennl settlement existed until recently hi Bermuda, and the con\'ie1s 
were eini>loycd to hew out of the rock 120 miles of carriage-roads. The 
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qnertion is, "If tlicee men had not sinned, would these roads have been 
conalTiicted ; and what would the islands he without those i-oadsS" "What- 
ever ia, is right," says Pope. Not a bit of itl But iu ISei'muda let iis 
throw casuistry and pliyeic alike to the dogs, 

Kainilton is a charming little town, doing its best to einnlatc otiicr 
Knglish colonies by maintaining an insular aristocracy, and feels as im- 
iwrtant as if it had twelve hiindi-ed thousand instead of twelve hundred 
souls. Better than all, tliero is a poetic element, a narcotic projwrty, in 
the air which invests it, that makes one forget that New York is so near 
at hand, struggling under the burdens of the nineteenth century. The 
pretty cottages in the ueighlKirhood, embowered in flowers, are very invit- 
ing, and seem to offer a nearly perfect combination of rural and domestic 
attrac lions. 

Of St. George's I cannot speak so favorably. It seems to present 
the decay without the piutoresqueneBs, the decropittide without the re- 
spectability of old age, and the neighboring shoi-es are lees inviting. On 
St. David's Island, iu the p'irt, jionpte are etiU found who have never been 




f that little islet, and have never seen a hoiw r . 
keys tliey have seen, for the good reason that dwiivt" dutiUrjs i 




pei'ity of that period. It may be added here tliat the oft-repeated story 
of the enterprising hero wlio made several trijw from Charleston to Bor- 
iiiiiila, carrying a ton of cotton across each vojage in an o})cn hoat, has 
no foundation in fact. 

Tlie two pleasantest epote in Bermnda are IlaiTington Sound and 
Faii'j'-land, The former is a salt-water lake, or estnary, siirronndcd l>y 
cavenions dioi-es, and over its delicate gi-een water hovora the poetic pin- 
tail, rctleeting on its downy white breaet the emerald tint of tlie sea. The 
Walsingham and Joyce caves in the vicinity are well worth visiting, al- 
tbongh the beautiful pendant stalactites banging from tlie (rothic vaults 
are gradually falling before the blows of visitore, and blackened by the' 
smoke of the bnshes burned to light up tlie gloom of the interior. Tlie 
Devil's Hole U also a spot where, for an extravagant fee, one may have 
his curiosity relieved by looking into a pit tilled with sea-water tbrou<^h 
a subterranean channel. It is snrronnded by a high stone wall, carefully 
protected by a vast yuaulity of broken glass, although it is difficult to 
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imagine any one so infatimted by cimoaity as to try to scale a liigh wall 
in order to look into a pool. But tlierc is no glass wasted in Bermuda. 
Tlie walls are everywhere so plentifully £^iiarded by a frightfully jagged 
edge of broken bottles as to lead tlie stranger to think it must be a very 
nisecure place to live in. It must be admitted that the color of the water 
at the Devil's Hole is of the most exquisite cobalt hue, shading off into 
etnorald and brown in tlie shadows, and the azure angel-lish it contains 
are equally beantifiil. 

Fairy-land is topographically the most attractive spot in Bermuda, and 
should therefore be visited last. Art has dune little for it, and Katiye a 
great deal. The main island is here cut up most marvellously into cove 
and bay, isthmus and peninsula, like the bits of a puzzle-map, and tho 
cov(s aro in turn studded with green islets, reposing in magical beauty on 
a summer sea, I know of no country villa more admirably situated than 
tiie residence of Mrs. Stowe, who courteously allows visitors to walk over 
lier grounds. Near Fairy-land is Spanish Point, a picturesque i^ock, with 
a very fine bit of marine foreground, complete and lovely of its kind; and 
beyond this point is a sea-cave reserved as a bathing-house for the ladies 
of Uie governor's family. It seems hollowed out on purpose for Amphi- 
trite and her Nereids. 




The admirable facilities for boating at Bermtula natiimlly cause great 
intcrctit in yachting. There is a yacbt-ciub, and the Bermuda yachts have 



s tlmn a local reputation. Tlie boats are, however, built on principles 
Hlitit liavc been exploded b; the latest prautioe. The}' are a uiiriuus coio- 
ftiiiiation of some of the opposite qiiulitics (if English and Atneritran yachts 




at the time of the famous international mco in 1S51. They have grant 
beam, but it is forwiii-d of tlie centre ; and great dranght, bnt it ia ufl ; 
and tlio keel mns np toward tlio stem. At the same time they depend 
altogether npon ballast for stability, and are so heavily sparred that they 
have to be loaded down with a great weight. The mast is also set so far 
in the eyes, and has sueh a mko, that it buries the bow in running, and 
even when close-hauled, thus checking the speed. The only (jnality i 
which they seem to nie to excel is in going to windwaixl. It is aftirrned J 
that some of them can look tip within thi-ee points and a half of the wind; 
but our l>est sloop-yaclils eau du the same thing. They are built cntirelyl 
of red cedar, ecrajjcd and varnished, and certainly look very eoquettisla 
and sancy wlteu under press of canvas. Tlie main-sail is triangular, i 
boats in raciTig-trlm set masts twice the length of the deck, and carry bon 
sprits little sliort of the length of the keel. They have an absurd rule | 
racing that the main-sail shall be laced to the mast, and, blow hi 
blow low, that sail sliall not be reduced. As ninny cmft actually go t 
tor sometimes in a sea by a judicious reef or two, even if they can t 
more causae, this syst^-m makes racing iii Bermuda chiefly a qaeetioH 
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feolfaardiness, mther tliftn of judgment founded on a knowledge of what 
each yacht can do under given circn instances. 

I eaw a race in tlie Great Soniid. It had been announced for a long 
time. Tlio two semiannual yacht-races are great eventB, and my expecta- 
tions were proportionately elevated, especially as the Bermuda Yacht Club 
16 under the diGtingnislicd patronage of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinbnrgli, and the vice patronage of tlie govei-nor, four major-generals, 
two admii-als, and a vice-admiral. It seemed, thei-ofore, rather a coming 
down to find tliat, although every craft that could float was on hand, and 
almost evcPi' one in the town turned out to see the sport and picnic on the 
islands, there was to be notiiing in tlie race measuring over ten tons, aod 
only seven entries for the fiist and second races, while only five yachts 
actually competed, and two of these were but si.\teen-feet length of keel. 
As usual, also, in Bermuda, there was so little punctuality shown in getting 
on the ground, op rather on the water, selected for the race, although there 
was a f i-esh and favorable breeze, that the second race had to be postijoued. 
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ing i IT patiently, with etreamere flying and main-sails Bet, cliafing like spir- 
ited steeds. One by one tlie boats received tLeir live frcigjit, the jibs were 
hoisted, and heeling over to a epanking breeze ont of the w^t, they &hot 
down the bay, their swelling sails gleaming snow-like on the purple sea as 
they threaded the tortuous cbannela among the islands, like a long proces- 
siou of swans. The racing yachts really looked like things of life, newly 
scraped and larnished, spreading a cloud of new canvas, and burying their 
lee-mils as they started off with a bone in the mouth. Tiiey were, howev- 
er, not sailed by the owners, but by negro skipi^ei-s and crews, the owners 
looking on from otiier boats, which seemed to me very much like dancing 
in the Orient, the dancers being professionals hired for the occasion, while 
the bust and his guests look ou, instead of dancing themselves. After the 
racers had started, all the other boats landed their paities on the neighbor- 
ing islands to dine. A more lovely day or a more charming scene could 
hardly be imagined. Tlie sea-wind inspirited one like an elixir, and, as 
we sat under the trees talking our luncheon, listening to the musical play 
of the surf on the beach, and the breeze in the leaves overhead, and gaz- 
ing on the reach of lovely aznre sea beyond, and tlie sails dotting tlie dis- 
tance, we did not in t}ie Wast envy the lotos-eatere. When the racers were 
on the home-stretch to the stake-boat, every one turned out again to see 
them come in. The scene, as they gibed and rounded the goal, was very 
e.\citing ; for tliere was a stiff breeze, the shifting ballast had to be carried 
over very rapidly, and the diuiger of ca[)sizing with such a pi-ess of canvas 
was very considerable. The third yacht yielded to the sudden pressure, 
as slie took the wind on tlie starboard qiiaiter, and gracefully but rapidly 
lurching, filled and went down like lead, with six men on boui-d. But one 
by ono they bobbed np again like burnt corks, and, grappling with other 
boats, weitt soon out of danger of waves and sharks. 

Many varieties of birds frefjuent the Bermudas, generally suoh as are 
found in our woods — the cat-bird, tlie robin, the bluebird, the scarlet tana- 
ger, and the brown thrush. Tlie beautiful Virginia cardinal-bird is also 
very common. The variety and number of singing-bii-ds is indeed one of 
the most pleasing characteristics of the island. But game-btrds, or game 
of any sort, are too scarce for mention. The sport-loving Englishman 
finds this a hardship which he ovei-comes by artificial means. The reader 
may remember Hughes's description of the game of hare-and-hounds in 
his "School-days at Rugby." Something of tliis sort is the fashion in Ber- 
muda, and is called a " paper-hunt." Hurdles, intended to be very formi- 
dable, are laid here and there in the otherwise smooth fields and slopes, and 
men are sent in advance to scatter a trail of bits of paper. The ladies and 
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gentlemen privileged to belong to what may be called tlie Bermuda Ilunl 
assemble at a concerted rendezvous, mounted ou stoeds whidi are certainly 
not excelling in the points of a thorougb-bred, atid then, hniry-Bknrry over 
hurdles and Iiedges, dasb the huiiCefs, following the ]>aj>ci' tmil, luitU tliey 
all finally meet at a selected spot, wliere a grand banquet is sorvod to tiii- 
ish lip tbe bloodless sport. Miss Lefioy, the daughter of the governor, is 
the Di Vernon of Bermuda. 

The quBStiou of meat RTid drink is one whieh absorbs even more at- 
[OD at the islands than it does elsewhei-e. People must bave liquids; 



but, as tliere are neither 'streams, wells, nor springs there, fresh water must 
lie caught from the skies ; and eiery roof in Bermuda is, therefore, en- 
listed into the service by being tiled witli limestone and whitewashed, and 
tlie rain-water runs from them into .ample eistenis. The houses are con- 
Btrncled of tbe soft limestone of the islands, which can be readily cut into 
Llucka with a handsaw when first quarried, but hardens after a few weeks 
of exposure to the air. Beer ia largely imported from England, and once 
a serious calamity seemed to overhang the devoted islands, when long 
head-winds kept back a cargo of mult liqnui-a. Daily, with lung faces, the 
12 
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care-worn Bermndians came down to the quay to inquire arxiouely if the 
Sarah Jane Iiad arri\ed yet. A while Einc^e, a uunereal remedy at the 
islands for all the ills that flceh is heir to was brandy and salt; but it is 
more than suspected tliat the salt too often came out of the sngar-bowL 

Be inni da potatoes have a wide reputation with us; but if tlio visitor 
to Bermuda wishes to eat them tliere, he must carry a barrel of thpni with 
him fi-oni New York, for they ai-e all ex[>orted to that city and Fliila- 
delphia, and sold at high prices as early potatoes, while otlicre are im- 
ported from Now York at a lower price. Meat is also imported from our 
continent, and when the tianqmrt loaded witii beeves arrives it is a novel 
sight to SCO her land them. Mooring opposite the eattle-yarda gome lit- 
tle distance from the shore, an inclined plank-way is placed on the deck 
reaching to the bulwarks. One by one the oxen are let out from the stalls 
on deck, or hoisted from the hold, and ponnitted to walk up this inclined 
plank. With iininenBe satisfaction that gives almost a human ex|ii-es6iori to 
the bovine eye, the poor animal looks out once uiore on green tields, witJi 
curiosity toned by placid content, when suddenly a roi>e is tightened l>e- 
hind iiini so violently that, nolens vohns, and without the slightest chance 
of resistance, lie is Inirlcd into the sea. When he comes up at last, almost 
suffocated with the salt-water he has swallowed, lie is towed on shore by 
two men in a skiff. 8ome would call it an entertaining spectacle to see 
a coiijtle of liundrcd oxen treated in this way. It would be very amusing 
if we could only be sure that they do not suffer, or that they aro destined 
to some conipcnBation for tiie torture which ihey eudnre in this world, 
under the (i)teration of the-inscrntable laws of the infinite wisdom. 

I returned to New York in the Bermuda steamer. We encountered 
very heavy weather, and one umrning four men were washed off the main- 
boom when reefing the main-sail. Almost by a miracle tliey all contrived 
to grasp hold uf some rope or spar, and were saved. The stL'amor was 
loaded with tomatoes and onions; and as the skylights and com|>anion- 
way had to be tightly closed, the smeil of the onions became almost over- 
powering, and it was therefore with unwonted relief that I hailed the sight 
of land. 
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BELLEISLE-EN-MEK, 



BELLEISLE-EN-MER is 6o called, probably, in order to distiitgiiisli 
it from a village in tlie interior of Brittany, which, for some strange 
reason, ia called Bcllcisle-en-Terre. Very few besides Frenchmen have 
beard of tliis little island, and fewer still know much abont it, whicli is 
sufficient cause for giving a chapter to it here. It is an islet ahont ten 
miles long, off tlio coast of Brittany, 

and my attention was drawn to it , ( 

when I was at Anray. Every one 
Bsid to ine that I ought by all meaiiB 
to visit Belleisle, and as tliis advice 
tallied exactly with my passion for 
islands, it required only abont five 
minutes' deliberation to decide to go 
there. 

A miniature steamer of forty tons 
plies daily between Auray aTid Belle- 
iaie, winds and weather |)crmitting, 
ivhich is a very imjxirtaiit proviso 
on that bleak, rock-botind, fog-hid- 
den, and tempestuous coast, and, con- 
sidering the extreme violence of the 
tea fiometimes, especially in the win- 
tor season, which was exactly the 
time when I took my trip. It was 
a gray. Bad morning as the boat left rM.w<ui«. «■ rm HUMmuAi.. 

the pier at Anray, which is surrounded by gi-oups of osceedingly piutn- 
reeqae old buildings. We glided down the Auray River iuto the Sea of 
Morbihan, a large landlocked bay, which receives the broad estuaries of 
Atuay and Vannes, and is studded with barren, but picturesque and leg- 
endary isles. The si:euery on the i-iver-banks pleased me more than any 
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landgcapo I Eaw in Brittany. Oak woods, mosej and venemble, and un- 
tuiiebed by tlio axe. gave a bit of antique forest-land (juite unusual in 
Xoilbern Fiance. It was entertaining to see tlic tishing and market boats 
rowed and sailed hy women, I'ougb, stout, and rosj, sometimes a little 
toiidied willi lti|uor, aod [n'oportionately jolly, and with only one man at 
most on board. 

I may mention here tbat tbrongliont Brittany, owing to the cunsci-ip- 
tion, the exodua of young men to Faris, or otlier causes, the women 
may be seen in the majority everywhere, and in almost all departmenis 
of tnide. What wo call women's rights have been practically adojited 
in France for centuries, the constant wars having drained the sniiply of 
men. The result has bc«n not so much what it is claimed it would be 




if women ehould obtain what some are pleased to call their rights — that 
is, tlie general refinement and improvement of society — but rather the re- 
verse. I do not Ijlame women for having to labor in the fields, or fishing 
and digging for oysteis, or pursuing any honest means for gaining a live- 
lihood; but 1 always feel sorry for them wlien they arc forced to adopt 
vocations purely masculine, wliich destroy the natural refinement and 
beauty that are the i>eculiar traits of womanhood. 

We passed by Locmariaqucr, where some of the most stupendous 
remains of the Druids still exist, remarkable even in a. country whicli 
abounds with them like Brittany, One of the largest of these is a dol- 
men called CtBsar's Table, or Dol-ar-Marc'hadourien, which means the 
Table of the Merchants in Celtic. After passing out of the Sea of Mor- 
bilian, wo encountered a stiff sou'-west wind, but for some distance were 
protected by the long, narrow peninsular spit called Quibcroii, and the 
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adjoining islets of Hou^t and Ilcdic. Quiberon extends into the Atlantic 
liko a breakwater, and is exposed to tlie full brunt of all the galeji which 
beset that melancholy coast. It has acqiuied a terrible celebrity for the 
events of which it was the scene during the Frencli Revoliitioti. There, 
June STtli, 1795, an English fleet landed a coqB of emifji-es composed of 
the best blood of France, 6))ared thus far by tho giiillotina They were 
commanded by D'llervilly, and latterly by Sombreuil, who was the brother 
of her who quaffed a goblet of hninan blood during the massacre of the 
2d of September in order to save her father's life. Sombreuil arrived 
with re-enforcements toward the close of tho ill-fated expedition, in season 
to take command, and sacrifice his life for a cause and an army already 
doomed. Tiie chouans, or peasantry, flocked to the royal standard, and a 
force of ten or twelve thonsand men was soon collected, which would have 
swelled to a large army but for the iucompetency of D'llervilly. Much 
precious time was wasted, and when the royalists wore at last ready to 
move, Iloche, tho ablest general of the Revolution, appeareil, and, by a 
series of masterly movements, hemmed in tlm invading army, and forced 
thera back on Quiberon, where they were caught as in a trap. The fail- 
ure of concerted movements, caused partially by lack of coofidence in the 
royalist general, resulted in tlie defeat of the emigres near Fort Peniliiovi'c, 
after heroic effoi-ts. Treachery did the rest. Fort Penthicvre, the key 
to Quiberon, was given np by traitore. A heavy gale was blowing when 
Hoche made the final attack, which drove tlie ill-fated royalists to the 
extremity of the peninsula, and while some wei-e able to escape to the 
English fleet, many perished, daslicd against the rocks, in that fearfnl 
night when nature seemed to combine with man to increase the horrors 
of fmtricidal war. Nothing was left but to surrender or fight to the 
last man. Sombreuil, who was in command after the fall of D'FIervilly 
tud the dastardly flight of Puisaye, the next in command, advanced be- 
yond the lines and held a parley with Iloclie. A snrrondor was agi-eod 
upon. 

Tallien, the member of the Assembly who bad been detailed hy tlie 
Government to be present to give his sanction to the proceedings at the 
expected surrender, then returned to Paris with General Iloche, after 
having given his acquiescence to counsels of mercy. But there tho cour- 
age of both these men gave way in face of rumors concerning their luke- 
wnrmness or infidelity to the cause. With a [lerfidy wliich is but partially 
palliated by the state of affairs, when to be suspected was to be condemned, 
they both abandoned the prisonere of Quiberon to tho tender mcrcJGa of 
the Jacobins, Tallien even descending so low as to suppress an appeal 
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lie had made in favor of mercy, and to urge Uie execution of tlie whole 
iiutnber. The Aasenibly sent ordei-s that, all over sixleen years of age 
should he siiot. The executions were superintended by a tiger named 
Lamoine, and took place eimultaneoiisly at Vannes, Anray, aud Qiiiberon. 
Every (hiy at noon, for thii-ty days, the unfortunate captives were taken out 
by thirties and by forties, ranged facing a deep trench, and shot, and as 
they felt in the trench they were left, whether alive or dead, and the dogs 
were allowed to pick their bones. Many atrocities accompanied these 
wholesale executions. The number murdered ie not certainly known, bnt 
it was nut less than tliree thousand, and by some it has been placed much 
highei'. 

On getting abreast of the Teignouse Light, in tlie channel between the 
rocks on which it is perched, and the reefs which skirt the little islands 



I 



of IIoiiAt and Iledic, we eiicoLintercd a most trcnicnilous and irregular 
sea, for which this 8|>ot is noted when the tide, undertow, and sea-waves 
ounflict with each other. A very stiff bi-eeze was blowing, and the little 
steamer, although buoyant, buried herself in a way astonishing to behold. 
Tliey mode sail on her as soon as iKissiblc to keep her steady, and stood 
away to the eastward, taking the sea more abeam, until we got under the 
lee of Uelleisle, when wc came to on our course, and arrived at I* Pa- 
lais, the chief place, toward night. I stepped ashore with the proud con- 
stnoiisnesa of being, so far as I could learn, the first American traveller 
who ever landed on the island. 

When I reached the HAtel de France, I waa charmed to find a nent, 
cheerful hostel, and that an excellent dinner was on tlie point of being 
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served. The landloii], a man o£ fair average iiitelligenoe, but ignorant, 
like most Frenchiiien, of any other country besides his own, gave me a 
cordial reception, and said to me, 

"Are yon an Englishman?" 

" No," 1 replied, " I am an Amorican." 

"Ah, indeed! And how did you coma from America ? Did yon 
come by rail?" 

" No, the railroad is not yet bnilt," I answered ; '" bo I had to come by 
steamer." 

He did not seem at all abashed by my reply, feeling probably, like 
many of hie countrymen, that what lie did not know was not worth know- 
ing; in fact, he did not seem at all awai-e what an absurd question ho had 
asked. Nor was I surprised that he should ask it, as it is the most com- 
mon thing in the world tu find astonishing ignorance among Europeans 
regai-ding America, even on the part of educated people. 

Le I'alais is eitnated on a long, naiTOw port, protected by a mole, and 
inaccessible at half tide; but the inner port is always provided by flood- 
gates with water for vessels of moderate size. The enti-auce and the 
whole land side of the town arc admii-ahly fortitiud-by massive walls and 
bafitions, designed by Vanban. Ships of any size can ride in the made 
in the heaviest weatJier. Le Palais is entirely ft modern town, having 
been built chietly during or since the time of Louis XIIL IJut the island 
iiaa a history dating back to the earliest periods. It was originally cov- 
ered with foi-ests, and governed by the Drnids, who left important monu- 
ments, most of wliicii have been destroyed. At one time Belleislo was 
an appanage of Fouqnet, the famous prime minister of Louis XIV. 

Tlie chief business of the island has always been the fishery of sai- 
dines. During the season, which is in summer, many flBliermcn from the 
main-land flock to the island, and near a thousand boats, large and small, 
are engaged in laying the nets. The fish are, for the most part, cured 
at Le Palais. Eesidcs these boats, a number of extremely picturesque 
cAaaaee-iHarees, or two-masted luggers, admirably effective, wlietlier on the 
gray-greeTi sea of the Bay of Biscay or in a marine painting, are owned 
at Belleisle, and are engaged all the year round in dragging fur tiirbot 
and lobsters. The 6hi])-jai'd at the head of the i>ort, where these Uiggere 
are built, is attractively pictuicaqne, under a hill, and shaded by a gi-ove 
of liodens, leading to a public promenade. 

Everything here is in miniature, and there is little of the very strik- 
ing or impressive character belonging to many of the ,\tlantic isles. In 
a week one can sec it all, and vet there is a certain namelcae charm about 
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it which U both nrtvol ami pirfiiaiit, while the ctiffd on the sonthern coast 
«r« ofUiii vory wild uini frr&nd. Tlio ulimate in winter and spring is 
inildur even than that of tlic main-land of Brittany, besides being more 
frea from fog", tnoro fiiinny, more bland. For an invalid nothing can 
bu linitginod nioro agreeable or eoothing tlian some of the cheerful snnn; 
days of isharniing little liolloislo during two or tlirce Beaaons of the year. 
Tlio [irRvalctido of ciuit^jtly or land windii and absence of shade in summer 
tnuko It rutlier warmer than is gcnorally the case on islands, altliongh 
ijnito hoarahlo in that latitude, while the tine beaches on the north-eastern 
wiMl afford flxcollcnl bathing-places, nuiuh resorted to by those fi-om 
Krancc whow) tneana or tastu» lead thorn to avoid Boulogne or Biarritz, 

The iHlnnd in divided into four j>arishes: Lo Palais, Port Philippe, 
Itangor, and bKirnarin. Kauh of the three country parislies has a nndens 
wliuru tliu pariKh obiiruh Hiande, and collects around it the peasantry on 
fiitedays and Sundays. Besides this nnclens, the houses of each parish 
aiti Rrnltorcd in little knots, or handoU, uf five to ten houses, a qnarter to 
half H mile ajwrt; 1 eonntod at ono time fourteen within a radins of a 
nillt< and a half. Port Philippe alone numbers thirty-five of these minia- 
(iiiti villngo*. At this plac^ is a harbor with a mole and light-house. A 
tteaulifnl valley eontinuca aci-oss the island from this little port to Point 
Storvriuo, a snmll t>onin«iulu,with a narrow hay un one side, called the Port 
Vieux CliAtiijin, whoi-o the lai^est ships can ride at any tide, but evidently 
uioro impradticabln in our day than in the time of the lioman conquest, 
owing. iKuwihly, to a vhaug« in the prevailing winds. The plateau of tliis 
pi^niniiida haa friwn very early times been called the "Camp of the Ro- 
niaiih." lh>fiipp ill© invention of cannon it oonid afford an impregnable 
piwitiiin for StHK) or OlKX* mon— say, a It^ion. On the sea side the cliffs 
full vi>rtit<ally ovt>r UMi fwM ovvrywliere. while tlie laml side is protected 
bv H rahi)>art and Iivneli extending entirely aervss. perhajis 300 yards; it 
in ttxii'lhnitly i^i^it'rved, and thvvv is tittle <|tM«tiou of its Roman origin. 
Thii «HW>l-line fn>in t'oinl d«« I'aulins wvstM'anl lo L<.>cmaria on t]ie e*Bt is 
wry im)>n««i>'ts ^p^itvrMlly jwqit^ndiculiir, presenting sontc very remarkable 
ntok« anil oliffn, ami a ntrinbU^ wmJ/Uum tiear Vieux Cliiiiean. TIhs i»]- 
«iiilt*l« );rM)Jiit«lly «<a1l the auuihwctsleni »1k>?«. where the surf breaks all 
\\w vt'air r\»iud \m the uliS«, " Li Mor Sanrago." Mr. Itusktn has sone- 
whiviv iiixtfighoil vrs-y M'vprcly against ia<A\ artists as have dared to praeent 
A |>nvi(t)\v a* M-4n»lly xvrt>c«l. or somMimes o^vrhangini:, a^^ertiitg, ta 
ttU tMiMl \tt^»«liiwl and vvlioiiivnt manner, that such cliffs never oocnr, 
«nU klv tiu)^»MMv iu iHfttunt. l%wei wIm know his style can eastljr itn- 
■j^ lU wlwt i\f\*is* o{ tiifauty h« cousi|r<» the arti^ wbo hw been tbm 
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iluiUy of what this critic considere falechoud. Often Iiare I thonglit of 
ihia pasEage in tny wniidc rings, when I have seen instances wliich prove 
that in this case, as sometimes in otliers, Mr. Uuskiii's statement mnst be 
taken as having more rhetoric than truth in it. With a perpendicular 
line for comparison, 1 liavo repeatedly proved that it is possible for cliffs 
to be both vertical and overhanging. At Belleislo I saw the head of a 
»ca precipice overhanging its base in several places, notably at tlie Port 
Vienx Chdtean. 

In Bangor, near the edge of the cliffs, stands a light-honse, soaring 165 
feet from the ground and 302 feet above tlie sea, consti'iicted in the most 
massive and carefnl manner, and lighted by a Fi-esnel-Iight of the first 
class. Tlie lantern is finished on the interior with polished slabs of varie- 
gated marble. It is worth a visit to Belleisle to see this light-house, 
which is probably the tinest in existence, nnless we except, perhaps, the 
one at Cordoiian, at the mouth of the Gironde, built by Henry IV., if I 
remember rightly. Tiie French coast is everywhere very finely lighted. 

Tlie largest and most elegant homestead on the island is owned by M. 
Trochn, brothsr of General Trocbn, whom he strongly resembles. They 
are both natives of Belleisle. The house stands a tittle out of the town, 
surrounded by a pictui-esque wood of evergreens. The conrteous and 
hospitable proprietor is intei'ested in agriunlttinit progi-ess, and devotes 
his energies to raising early market crops. 

My ratnbles about this choice little isle were chiefly in a rather primi- 
tive two-wheeled carriage, accompanied by a chatty, good-natnred driver, 
who seemed to know every one we met, and was able to call them by 
name. The peddler, with his leather leggings and pack of cloths and 
trinkets suited to the wants and tastes of the country women, seemed 
to Ik nbiqnitous. 1 met him on the highway, or by the shore, or in the 
iiabarct, and found him. like peddlers generally, gaiTulous, long-winded, 
*nd not likely to die for luck of cheek. When unfolding his goods lo 
A l)evy of i"osy, black-eyed girls, his unlimited flow of words was often 
seasoned with flattering remarks and jokes just broad enough to make 
them blnsh and giggle in the most entertaining manner. I met him once 
when I step{ied into an auberge in Bangor to snatch a bit of lunch. The 
landlady, a buxom widow, had two daughters, whose intense black cyee, 
raven tresses, and warm brunette complexions, tinged with red, would set 
an urtist raving. They were all having a very merry time of it, bantering 
over the goods contained in the peddler's pack. He was rolling out his 
grandiloquent periods and fluent falsehoods with extraordinary volubility; 
!mt when I called for a bottle of wine and the necessary adjuncts of a 
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" pennyworth of bi-cad " and ment, he developed a Giiddeii and remark- 
able interest in me. While the widow was spreading the tahlo, he left 
bis goode and came and sat hiineelf down opposite nie at the tabic. 
" Monsieur, if I mistake not, is a. traveller in onr fail' little Island t" 
" So it eeeins," I replied, distantly. 

"An Englishman, pcihai»s, who, having the leisure and the means 
denied lo so many, wisely devotes his Intelligent observation to travel '(" 

I shrugged my shoul- 
ders, as much as to say, 
"Have it so if yon like." 
" Now, if you are 
looking about Belleisle, 
monsieur, allow mo to 
assure you tliat 1 am 
your man if you wish 
a competent guide, who 
knows every legend, and 
every nook and cranny 
from one end to the 
otlier of the island." 

"I am already pro- 
vided with a guide. 
Jean, the driver, knows 
all I want to know about 
Belleisle, and he does 
not talk too mueli; lie 
is un brave gai-^n," 

Not abashed liy this 
rebuff, he fetched a glass 
nnas-ked, find tasted of 
my wine. " That is very 

he said. " I was afraid raadamc might not have given you her best wine." 
Finding I could not very well get rid of a varlct who had made np 
his mind to lunch at my expense, without causing "a coldness in the 
meeting,'' and rather enjoying liis impudence, and willing to please the 
hostess, who seemed to l>e kindly and polite, I called for another bottle 
of wino and a plate for the peddler, and soon the converaatiou 'became 
general and very enteitainiiig. tlie widow and her daughters and my 
driver joining in tlie gossip, and a peasant or two who were going by, sit- 
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ting on the dooratep or looking in at tiio window, and conti-ibnting their 
sliare to Uie jjakver. I noticed in them all, aa in the peasantrj,' of Europe 
generally, Biinplicity and oiiniiing, gross ignoranue, and a (]naint, cmfty 
fihrewdnees clashing, and cnrioiisly contrasted. One thing I feel quite 
certain of, and tJiat is, that conntry folk &re not as such more honest than 
other people, althongh honesty and rusticity are often thought to be in- 
terchangeable terms. 

Bnt the day came which I had set to leave Belleiele-en-mer. I was 
called before dawn. It cost me a struggle to keep to my resolution, for 
it was storming fnrioiisly out of the south-west. The wind was howling 
over the iwifs of tiie little town, and the rain was i»elting the window- 
panes ; nor did the prosj>ect seem more cheerful as I went down to the 
qnay in the dripping dimness of the early moniing. Two steamers and 
several ships were lying in the roads, having run in there to ride out the 
storm nnder the lee of the island. Our little steamer was at the month 
of the port. It was not for her to consult winds and weather, when the 
wind at least was fair, for slie carried the mails. We rowed out to her 
in a Bniall boat, and were soon under way, and the little island was 
rapidly liidden from ns in a dense curtain of gray mist And now we had 
a race with the tide. The soa was rnnning from the soutli-west, and, bo 
long nB the tide went with it, was comparatively regular, although high; 
bnt just 60 soon as the tide shonKl turn, the sea would become tumultuous 
and dangerous, especially in the narrow passage by the Teignouse Light, 
where numoruue reefs and islets tend to make the waves more broken. 
We crowded on all sail and steam, and passed the Teignouse a few 
minutes before the tide turned. The iremcndona breakers, i-olling jnst 
ander our lee on the savage, bristling reofc, or dashing, high and ghostly, 
up tlie sides of the light-house, were territle and sublime; but once in- 
side of the i-ocky barrier, we found the water comparatively smooth, and 
glided l-apidly towai-d Anray. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PRINCE EDWAUD ISLAND. 

THE Caroll packet steamed away from Tea Wliarf, Boston Harbor, 
one glorious noon-time in August, bound to Clmrlottctown, Prince 
Edward iBttiiid. Having paid ten dollare in gold to the Iiiternatlonal 
Steamship Company, the writer was graciously permitted to occupy a 
state-room in the after-cabin. Board, which was " fair to middling," was 
extra — a wise provision in favor of Bea-slck passengers, but a doubtful 
economy iti my case, as I never yet lost a meal at sea. Early on the sec- 
ond day we sighted and passed near to Sambro' Head, a crnel, iron-gray 
mass of granite off the entrance to Halifax, crowned by a light-honse 
which is celebrated in naval annals. The port of Halifax is very spacious, 
baing really the widening of an estuary, whieh, after winding Boine twenty 
miles, loses itself in the woods of Nova Scotia. This is a noble sheet of 
water, admirably situated for yachting, to which some attention is given 
by local yachtsmen. The view of the harbor from the fort behind the 
city is both extensive and beautiful ; and from the opposite village of 




>artmonth, Halifax presents an effective and pleasing picture, as seen 
in profile on a liill-sidc sloping to the water. But a close inspection of the 
city does not add to the visitor's interest in Halifax. It is one of those 
places which residents assure us improve on acquaintance; bnt it certain- 
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ly does not leave a very favorable impression on tlie Btranger. Judging 
from my own experieiiiie, lie who has seen it oiic-e never wants to see it 




again; and bo whom a mystenuiiB Pi'ovIJcikjc has dirccieii hither a second 
time, wonders what sin may have caused him twice to realize the meaning 
of the amiable exelaination, " Go to Halifax t" 

In the afternoon we steamed out again, and licaded eastward for Can- 
so. Down the savage, reefy voast of Nova Scotia we scudded before a 
son'- westerly gale, accompanied with lightning, and passed through the 
river-like strait of Caneo on a tine breezy morning, that enabled ns to see 
to best advantage a really beautiful sheet of water. We touched at Port 
Ilawkesbnry a few moments — a village of small houses, generally devoid 
of paint and destitute of verdure, and scattered al>out the naked hiil-sidee 
without order. Cape Porcupine, on the left, is a bold headland of eon- 
siderable height. After passing tliis, we came out on the broad blue wa- 
ters of tlie St. Lawrence, arriving at Pictou at noon-time of the third day 
out. A lovely bay ia the bay of Pict<ni. As one enters. Prince Edward 
Island skirts the northern horizon, a low, pate line; nearer rises PicU)U 
Isle, red-eliflFed and wood-tufted. On the left is the spit lying in front 
of the port, sustaining a striped light-house. In the distance, gray and 
dreamy, a mile or two down the bay, are tlie spires of Picton topping tlie 
elope of a range of hills. From the summit of tliese hills the traveller 
who climbs them is rewarded by one uf the most beautiful and extensive 
water views on the continent: the broad bay of Picton, invading the land 
with many stecl-hncd winding arms and creeks, and studded, in turn, with 
islets; the Sashing sui'f on the bar; the green rolling land fading in a 
f^lden haze inimitably towaixl the setting sun; the dark-purple Oulf of 
St. Lawrence spreading as illimituLily towai-d the east, with roseate cliffs 
' 'rting tlie ofiiug like phantom i^ilands — all contribute to compose a 
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picture inexhaustible id its vuii^y aiul the gatief^iiig ubai'auter of its at- 
Lmctiuiis. 

Pictoii is lliL' n.';it nf I'lijil-iiiirirt;, iiinl hvz>-' qiiaDlit.ii's of tlie mineral 
are expoili' i; ■ . . > •;:]i[n;l of iron 




plates was fitted to tlio forward hatchway, and a platform was lowered 
over thu liold. Tlie caita were ruti out uii t)iis, and through a trap-dour 
ill the bottom of tlie var the coal was dropped into the vessel. In a few 
hours we bad taken a hnndred Ions of coat on board, and aliotit thi-ee in 
tJie inoniing left Pictou for Cliarlottetowii. At eunrige we lay in Ililla- 
l>oroiigli Bay in a dead csaliii. A light, low fog hovei'ed on the water di- 
rectly nL'i-os6 the enti-anu© to the port, and we were forced to wait for the 
aim to dispel it. Wo were surrounded by the red cliffs of Governor's, St. 
Peler's, and Prince Edward islands, mirrored on the glassy surface of the 
bay witli absulnle fidelity, or half lifted in the air by a jiartial mirage. 
Here and tliero a subooncr lay idly over the quivering reficction of its own 
spars and t-ails. Overlieiid, the sky was cloudless azure, B|x;cked only by 
flocks of wild-fowl, and no eoinid distnrbftd the magii^al stillness of tins 
peaceful scene but tlio far-reaching, quavering cry of the loon throbbing 
over the water. 

On the clearing away of the fog we glided by the light-house on 
I^>cky Point and the wreck which lit*s close thereby, and Charlottelown, 
wiili tliu broad estuaries that bi'anch away from it for many miles in three 
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(lirectinne. under the names of North, East, and West rivers, was revealed 
to IIS in tlie sheen of the morning snn. Cliarlottetown, in Queens Conn- 
ty, the capital of the island, is a city of 9000 inhabitants, on a tongue of 
land between North and East rivers. Tlie city was founded about 1765, 
on a regular plan. The eti'eets are of great width, and are laid out at 
right angles to each other on parallel lines. The houses are generally 
Bmall and unpretentious in their appearance, but neat ; while in some parts 
of the city, along the esplanade and inland, past the Govenmient buildings, 
dwellings of considerable taste and elegance, and embowered in shrubbery, 
are growing more numerous eveyy year. The residence of the governor 
is a neat building, admirably situated at the head of a close-shaven lawn. 
which slopes down to the water, and flimkod by the sighing pines of the 
primeval foi-est. The present occupant, Sir William Hodgson, is the firat 
native governor placed over the island. He is a hale old gentleman of 
eiglity-six — genial, courteous, and cajwble. The other Govemment offices 
are situated on Queen's Square, in the centre of the town, and surprise Ibe 
visitor by the completeness and elegance of their constniction and arrange- 
ment They consist of a state-house, in which are included the halls for 
llic Upper and Lower Houses of the Legislature, and other offices; of a 
court-house, jnst eompletcd; and of a poet-office which will compai-e favor- 
ably with many of the post-offices in our larger cities. Of the manage- 
ment of the postal department, I cannot speak in t!ie same terms. 1 
found the clerks at all the island offices unnecessarily inquisitive, and ca- 
pable of incredible blundei-s. There is also inexcusable lavness in the for- 
warding and care of letters and mail-bags, insomuch that I never felt sure 
of receiving lettei-s addi-esEcd to me, at least not for long after they were 
due, or that mine would reach their destination after I had posted them. 




■That this was not my own experience alone was evidenced by the fre- 
quent complaints against the department constantly appearing in the local 
pa|>ci'B. This defect in the administration of tJie tiovernuient supervisi 
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IB one of Berious and increasing importance, and demands immediate re- 
form. It is said that, until within a very few jcars, such was the liigh- 
handcd authority assumed by tlie eelf-styled npper classes of Priuue Ed- 
ward Isliiiid tliat it was by no means nnoimmon for lettere to bo scizfd 



and examined by them with no other right fjian that of the strongest. 
Under the modifj-ing influences of the Dominion and increasing inter- 
course with the United States, many customs suggested by a eolonial state 
of things are gradually passing away as obsolete; but the divisions of 
caste, BO strong in England, and preserved with so much more intensity in 
all her colonics, are still maintained in Charlottctown with a Hgor that, 
if it were not jiernicious and prejudicial to true social progress, would be 
ridiculous; for whatever palliation there may be for it elsewhere, there is 
none in a place where the richest are but moderately well off, where in- 
tellectual culture is at a low ebb, where no men of such superior ability 
have yet arisen as to found even the only aristocracy for which there is 
any plausible excuse, the nobility of moral and mental supremacy. 

The market, in Queen's Square, is a notewortliy building. On market- 
days — Wednesdays and Fridays— the farmers come in from the country 
with provisions of every sort : provender for cutlle, fish from the rivers 
and tlie sea, homespun goods, game, confectionery, and the like. These 
are arranged in stalls in the interior, and the townspeople assemble to 
purchase a stock of food to keep them alive until the next market-day. 
Aronnd tlie building wagons and cai-ts arc collected, loaded with liay or 
lobsters. It is quite a lively and intci-eBting scene, deriving pictui-caqne- 
nesB from the ruddy complexions and flaxen or coal-black trusses of the 
buxom Scotch and French country lassies, and the tawny, mikempt Indian 
si|naws from Rocky Point. 

The chnrches of Charlottctown have little to boast of. The ritualists 
have begim a cbajiel with a slant to the root so excessively steep as lo 
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"come within tlie term " loud." Tlie zeal of the congregation is in excess 
of their fiiiidB, and the building is at present like a cliapler to a eerial 
Etory wliose author is at a losa to fnrnisii material for the next chapter. 
The Kirk are erecting a neat, comuiodioiie ediiice to replace the present 
Banctuarj-, which, it is pleasant to report, ia too small for their enlarged 
congregation. The Methodists have tlie handsomest church in the city, 
and are in a flourishing condition. The Hoinan Catholics ivorship in a 
large., bam-like structure of wood. They are active, and are spurred on 
to increased architectural efforts by the bishoi), who, considering that ap- 
pearances ha^e great weight with a large portion of unreflecting mortals, 
has devoted Lis episcopal labors to the increase of the brick and mortar 
owned by the Cliiirch. A costly residence for the bishop of that com- 
inuiiiiin and extensive buildings for convents and seliools have also been 
erected recently at Tignish and Cliarlottctown, and one is to be reared 
Boon at Souria. The population of the island is W.OSl, of whom about 
42,000 are in Queens County. The number of Roman Catholics is 40,765. 
The avwage increase in Protestants during the last seven yeai-s has been 
18.8 ]wr cent.; the increase in Roman Catholics has been 13.7 per cent. 
The present free-education act was passed in 1852 ; a Board of Education 
exists, and the enliro cust fif pul'li'' iit?triii'ti'»n is (h.'frnycd out of the gen- 
eral revenne. 
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A anbject which has seriously agitated the island for nearly a cen- 
tnry is the land question. The island, wliich is 140 miles in length and 
34 miles wide, was discovered by Cabot, who called it St. John ; and 
it still retains that name among the French to this day. As the Eng- 
lish failed to take possession of it at the time of discovery, Vorazain 
13 
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claimed both tlie discovery and possession of it for the Freneb in 1528. 
and it was grauted hy them to the Sieui- Daiibet, who, with a company 
of adventurers, established several lishiiig stations there. When the Aca- 
dians emigrated from Nova Scotia, in 1713, many of them settled on the 
Islo St. Jean, and a garnsoii was stationed at Port la Joie, now Charlotte- 
town, By tlio Treaty of Fontaine- 
blcan, in 1763, the island was eeded 
to Great Bntaiu, and received its 
present name. The victorious Gov- 
ernment immediately decreed a care- 
ful snrvey of the island, and vari- 
I ons plans for settling and dividing 
the lands wero proposed. Lord Eg- 
mont, then First Loi-d of the Ad- 
miralty, devised a Utopian scheme 
to this end, which was suppoi-ted by 
powerful intliiences. It was based on 
the tlieory that the perils from the 
Indians and other foes were much 
more formidable than they actually 
were. His memorial prayed for a 
\ grant of the whole island, holding the 
same as a lief to Ihe crown forever. 
The two million acres, mora or 
leas, which the island was estimated 
to contain, were to be divided into 
fifty parts, called baronies or hun- 
dreds, forty of these to be granted to as many men with the title of Lords 
of Ilnndreds, owing feudal allegiance to him as Lord Paramount. These 
baronies were in turn to be subdivided into manors of two thousand acres 
each. Five hundred acres from each barony were to be set apart for 
a township. Fairs were to be held in each barony four timea yearly, 
and market twice weekly. Many other feudal regulations relating to 
the judiciary, and tlie building of numerous castles and other Mattel's, wore 
included in this extraordinary memorial, winch was intended to transfer 
to this side of the Atlantic a system better snited to the state of affairs in 
the times of King Alfred and William tlie Conqueror, on the supposition 
that the island was a place " where the settler can scarce slrai^lo from 
bis habitation Hve hundred yards, even in times of peace, wit hont risk of 
being intercepted, scalped, and murdered;" the fact being that the Mic- 
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mMS, never very nnmeroiis, were quite inoffensive, and It is doiibtfnl if a 
white man ever lost his hair on tlie island, except in the natural way. 

Lord Egmont's plan failed of aoceptanec; hut anotlier selieme for di- 
viding the lands, whiuh was adopted, was also open to grave ohjections, 
a£ proved by subsequent reaiilts. The island, with some reservations for 
foitifi cat ions, churches, and other public purposes, was divided into sixty- 
six lota. One lot was reserved for the crown ; the remainder were in one 
day awarded by ballot to as many grantees, who liad merited reward for 
mililai-y or political services. Quit-rents were reserved on all these lote, 
payn1>le at tiie end of ten years, it being also stipulated that each town- 
ship should be settled within that period by at least one person for every 
two hundred aci'es, and, failing fnltilmont of the conditions by the gran- 
tees, the land to be foi-feited. On a petition by the pi'oprletore, the colony 
was granted a local government of its own ; but the governor was ap- 
pointed by the king. Captain Walter Patterson was the first govenior, 
and the quit-rents were made payable at the end of twenty years. 

The conditions accepted by the grantees, or those to whom tlioy sold 
iheir rights and grants, were in many cases unfulfilled, and tliey tluis law- 
fully escheated to the crown. Tiie acts of Governor Patterson under the 
circumstances, the action of the home government, tlie long struggle, re- 
sulting in a drawn battle between all concerned, form an intricate storv, 




too long for repetition in these pages. But long since the recall of Patter- 
son, during the present generation, new difticulties have arisen, resembling 
the ^mons anti-rent wars of New York. Those whom the planters have 



invited or i>ermilted to settle on their lands for certain rentals ha 
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many eases, daiined that tlie rents were in excess of the value of the 
lands, or tiiat they bail silrcady paid enough to entille them to hold tho 
lands they occupy as freeholds. The problem was partially solved by the 
purchase of some of the territory under dispute by the eoloiilal Govern- 
ment, and sellinj^ it over to the farmers under more favorable conditions. 
Since the island entered the Dominion, on the Ist of Jnly, 1873, the ques- 
tion has again come up, and a royal eommission was appointed for the 
appraisal and purchase of the large estates etill retnaining in the families 
of the original owners, the sum of ^800,000 having been appropriated for 
this purpose by the Dominion as one of the conditions on which the island 
joined the confederation. Thus far the apiiraisals seem to have been fair 
and impartial, althongh, from the natnre of the case, inevitably giving rise 
to considerable discontent and hardship in some inetances. It is one of 
those (jnestions on which much may be said for each side, and with regard 
to whidi the public good would appear to require an act of seeming bad 
faith on the part of the Government The best good of the largest num- 
ber is a right to be exereised with great caution, and the moral question 
involved in the consideration of the rights of the minority is not often re- 
garded with sufficient attention by a ruling majority. 

Since Prince Edward Island joined tlie Dominion, it has taken a fresh 
start in the march of improvement, and evidences of this are everywhere 
seen in its increasing commerce, the growiTig vahie of the fisheries, the 
many new buildings going np in Charloltetown and the environs, and the 
new railroad, measuring 167 miles in length, and conqdeted in the year 
1875. It is rnn on a gauge so narrow tlmt only three jiersona can sit in 
the cars abreast, the scats lieing for one and for two jiei-sons alternately on 
each side of the car. The rolling stock was made on the island, and is 
very creditable. The car windows are not washed quite often enough. 
however. Ship-hnilding is also in a very thriving condition. In the vari- 
ous ship-yards of Mount Stewart, Snuiniersido, and Sonns, I counted six- 
teen vessels going up, from scventy-tive to twelve hundred tons in size, and 
I heard of others hnilding at Fortnne Bay and elsewhere at the same time. 
The new tonnage built for expoit for the fiscal year of l^Tl-'TS amount- 
ed to $632,440 in value. The total value of tlie exports during the same 
period was 1^1,940,901, of which Inrabor was $105,407; agncnltural prod- 
ucts, $787,070; live stock, §94,047; and fisherie-s, $808,037. Of the last 
item the United States took $272,620, and the total exports to the States 
of the products of the island for the rear reached $365,353. It is worthy 
of mention that the fishenee of the island and the commerce in the same 
are chiefly in the hands of two enterprising Americans, Messrs. Churchill 
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RTid Hall. For tl]e same period the total value of the imports of Prince 
Edward Island aiiioiiiited to $1,973,222, the balance of trade showing an 
inci-easiug demand for foreign goods. It shonld be added that the foi'e- 
going data are given on a gold basis. 

But one who has been in Chai'lottetown a week or two is not satisfied 
only with the evidences of insnlar prosperity furiiitihed at the Government 
offices bj the courteous and efficient servants of Her Majesty, or by the 
pleasant glimpses of farm, and river, and sea gained from window and 
root Tliese very charming hit^ of nature only serve to tempt the visitor 
to sally forth, and, in carriage or boat or by rail, to view for liimself the 
exquisite beauty of the island, and tlie proofs offered on every liaiid of 
its thriving condition, as well as tiie manifold attmctions it offers to the 
tonrist and invalid — in summer and fall, should be added with emphasis, 
in winter, which begins with November and lasts initil May sometimes. 
Prince Edward offei-a Ei>ecial indncemeuts to those who enjoy six months 
(if snow, and unlimited o|)portunitie8 for sitting by the fireside o' stormy 
nights and listening to the furious din of sleet and hail t>eating against 
tlie ringing panes. Korthumberlnnd Stmit, which separates the island 
from the main-land, is frozen over from December to April, or, rather, it 
is filled with floating ice, which sometimes freezes together in a compact 
mass. Where the strait it but nine miles wide, the mail is carried across 
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every day on the ice, sometimes at gi-eat hazard. A boat on runners is 
used to carry the bags, serving, as the case may require, cither as boat or 
sledge. The labor of going over tlie ice-hnniniot-ka la often exc^essively 
laborious. Travel is, of coureej almost entirely stopped for the season. I 
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heard of one lady who went across on the ice to attend by tlio bed of her 
dying son. But in summer tlie weather is moderate and equable — more 
equable than that of the adjacent continent. Vegetation springs forward 



rapidly after the winter lins fairly [Missed away; and tlio verdnro on tlio 
lielde, inclnding wild tlowei-s, continiies later ilmn in the New England 
States, Fog8, whit'h are common in flio Gulf of St. Lawrence and on tlie 
Atlantic coast of Nova Scotia, are very rare on and aronnd Prince Ed- 
wai-d Island ; and hay fever, tJiat disti-essing complaint, avoidable only by 
change of locality, is nnknown on that lovely isle. 

Steamers ply np the East and West rivere, and an afternoon Bjwnt on 
each of these takes one tluimgli beautiful scenery, and gives a fair idea 
of the cliaracterletic lieanty of the island. Novel" over five hmidi'cd feet 
high, the landscape is rarely monotonous, for in the interior it is much 
broken and undulating, while it falls away towaix] the sen and the bays 
into gentle slopes which terminate in abrupt red cliffs fifty to seventy 
feet high. The brilliant tints — vivid orange and Indian red — of tlie new 
red sandstone, still in a formative state, harmonize admirably with the rich 
ultramarine of the water and the white trunks of the birch woods, or the 
emerald of the natural lawns which gradually 6loi.-e to the water, in front 
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of neat, eoBj farm - honees, kept in good condition, and sheltered from 
the winter gales by chimps of primeval fir, pine, and sprnee. Nowhere 
very eti'iking, the scenery of these rivers is charmingly rural and pictu- 
resque, everywhere ]>lea3ing, and offering quiet little bits that the artistic 
eye might transfer effectively to canvas. On Rocky Point, opposite Char- 
lotletown, is a settlement of Micmac Indians, who live by fishing, hunting, 
and barter. They are inoffensive and indolent. But the largest scttic- 
nient of Micmacs, tlie onlj' tribe now on the island, is at Lennox Island, 
in Richmond Bay, which is reserved for them, and there they hold tlieir 
annual powwows. Their number ie gradually decreasing, and does not 
now esceed three hundred and five. Tliey are In charge of a s^iecial 
commissioner. 

A delightful excursion may be made to Rustieo from Charlottetown, 
Going by rail to Hunter River Station, one finds himself at once in a 
boantiful region among hilts, and glens, and wooded streams. Thence a 
carnage carries the traveller over fannuig country resembling some of 
tlie most beautiful portions of old England, by way of Wheatley River 
to Rnstico Bay. On tlie road I passed a country suhool-honse at recess- 




time. The children were playing in the road, but when they saw tlie 
carriage approaching they ranged themselves in a row, and aa I went by 
tJie girls courtceied low, and the lads bowed in the most respectful mamier. 




is near the inoiitli of the bay. Tlie last part of the way was oier a kelp- 
strewu beadi which is oovcred at high tide. Tliore, oii u bluff, I found 
the Kiistioo IIotiBe, admirably situated on the ed<;c of the spruce woods. 
Faciog tlie bay, like a breakwater, lies a saitd-spit tufted witli long salt 
grass. Op|K«ite the liotel is the entrance into the bay. Tlie dashing roll- 
era of the St. I^wronco Gulf break on a bar across the month, and be- 
tween the bar and the ehore is a narrow, shallow channel. Through this, 
twice daily during the season, the little fisbing-schoouers of the port [>Rsa 
out to fish for ehore mackerel and lierriDg. It is a very pretty sight to 
watch a fleet of these white-Bailed lishermen dodging in and out about 
the bar.' The fish are landed on stages built out over the water inside 
the ]>oi't. Outside of the spit, on tlic sandy beach, there is excellent surf 
bathing, and batiiing-housee are alfio furnished to visitors, who enjoy, in 
addition, good boating facilities; and, of course, capital eixirt is afForded 
for thubo who luve the rod aud tho lino. The mackerel fl&liing outside 
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ia exciting and novel, while the Hunter and Wheatley rivers in tlie im- 
nicdiato vicinity offer numerous attractions to spoilsmen, especially iu sea- 
tront fishing. The sea trout is a fisli peculiar to the waters of Prince Ed- 
wai^l Island, living in rivers or arms of the sea which, influenced by the 
tides, are alternately salt and fresh. It is the size of the lake tiMut, with 
silvery skin, and pink flesh like that of the salmon. It is caught with the 
fly, and is game for the be&t sportsmen. The season for this flsh is chiefly 
dnring June and Jnly, and East River, near Charlottetown, Dunli, Mo- 
rell. Winter, Hunter, and Trout rivers are tlie sti'catna in which it is most 
abundant. Sainum is also common in these streams; but shad is scarce. 
All the rivers of the island were restocked iti 1876, and the Dominion 
fishing laws enforced. Lobsters are very abundant, and large canning 
factories liave been established at Alberton and Soiiris. Duck, snipe, teal, 
plover, quail, and otiier game are snfliciently abundant to make hunting 
attractive, and dogs trained for &iH)rt are common. Wolves and deer, for- 
merly plenty, are now all hut extinct ; bnt a few beaver and otter are still 
found : and in tlie tangled dejJtlis of the primeval forests, which still exist 
here and there, black bears are quite numerous, hibernating undisturbed 
in winter, and creeping forth sometimes in summer to try a fat slice out 




of a tender young heifer. Oysters of tlie finest quality abound in the 
bays of Prince Edwai-d Island. They are not as lai'ge as our largest, but 
they make up for size in fiavor and lusciousncss. Bedequc oysters from 
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Richmond Bay are already fainnus, and are shipped in large qiiantltieB to 
Great Britain and other parts of the Dominion, 

Tlie agricultural prodncts of the island ai-c of less relative iin))ortaaue 
than tliose of its waters, yet they arc notewortliy. Tlie woodlands, con- 
sisting of beech, bivcti, maple, epruce, and tir chiefly, are gradually thin- 
ning out, while the product of grain, and hay, and vegetables, csj)eciany 
potatoes, is increasing. Fruits are in a backward state, and must always 
remain more or less so, owing to tlio latencfis of the BunimeiB. The apples 
are bard and sour at best. Apple-pies there must be made according 
to a receipt funiished by a sprightly young lady of the island : " Put 
in sugar as long as your conscience will allow; then shut your eyes and 
throw it in by bandfnls." Kich pasture is seen everywhere, and the land- 
scape is dotted in idl directions with cattle and horses. As one rides along 
the roads and sees the beautiful hoi-sea and colts galloping or grazing on 
every farm, he is reminded of tlie Ilomcriu period when Thessaly was 
famed for its steeds, and the heroes of the Trojan war were styled owtiers 
or tamers of fast hoi-ses. 

Keturning to Hunter River Station over the highest land on tlie island 
by the very charming road thmiigli New Glasgow, the tonrist can take 
the care to Souris, at the north-eastern end of the island. Tlio railroad 
in this direction passes through a more level country, but more savage 
and melancholy, because less inhabited, and presenting waste m<K>rIands 
abandoned to the rabbit, the grouse, and llio bear. At Mount Stewart 
a branch of the road tnnis off to Georgetown, on Cardigan Bay, a sleepy, 
aristocratic, unenterprising town. Sonris is quite the revei-se. Originally 
a French settlement, and receiving its name fn)m a swann of field-mice 
wliich once invaded it, the little place, since the railroad has reached it, 
has sprung into a now existence. Houses are rising in every direction, 
and its shipyards ring with the merry, tumultuous din of calkere' mal- 
lets. The i>ort is cxjKtsed to southerly gales. Some years ago twenty- 
three schooners went ashore there in one day. But the Dominion lias 
appropriated JOO.OOO to continue tl>e breakwater aciiiss part of it, and 
this will give a fresh im|)etU3 to the prosperity of one of tlie most thriv- 
ing towns I have seen in the Dominion. The neighborhood of Souris 
is very attractive. The drives are of the most pleasing character, the land- 
scape quiet, home-like, and yet stimulating to the imagination. At Gowaii 
Brae, the late residence of John MacGowan, Esq., is a hillock which bears 
unmistakable evideni'es of being artificial, and it is most probably tlio 
funeral moimd of an Indian chief of other days, 

Malpcque, or Richmond Bay, near the west end of Prince Edward 
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Island, IB a large and beautiful sheet of ^vater. The island is liei-e but 
three miles wide, for IJedeqne Bay makes a deep iiideiitatiou on the south- 
em shore. On the latter lies Siiraraersido, a town which scarcely bad an 
existence twenty years ago. It has not grown qnite as rapidly as Chicago ; 
bnt within live yeare it has greatly gained in commercial impoilance, 
and in that respect ajipeare to be in advance of any other town on the 
island, except Charlottctown. The steamer whicli connects Prince Edwai-d 
witli the railroad on the main-land plies daily between Sumniereide and 
Shediac, tbirty-tive miles distant, on the opposite side of the strait. On 
each side the cars rnn out on a jetty to meet the boat. This, of course, 
adds greatly to the bnainesa activity of Summei'side. In the bay, a mile 
from the toira, and at the mouth of the Dunk River, is Indian Island, 
*in which Mr. Holman, one of the enterprising men of Snmmerside, has 
erected a hotel called the Island Park Hotel. This islet is jnst one mile 
in circumference, and is overgrown with pictiu'esqne primeval woods. 
These have been very jndicionsly intersected by rural drives and walks, 
The bnilding itself, which is after the American plan, faces the harbor 
and the town; and bath-houses, billiard-tables, bowling-alleys, and other 
decoj-s to attract the traveller in search of health or pleasure, are provided. 
At low tide the strait on the south side can be easily forded, and the drives 
on that part of Prince Edward Island are charming. 

Of the people, so far as pei-sonal observation goes, I can sjieak favora- 
bly, Am<ing them are many descendants of loyalists of our Involution, 
who are generally more opposed to the United Slates than others. TJie 
general feeling toward our conntiy is, however, apparently fiiendly, and, 
until quite recently, the desire for a reciprocity treaty was very stronj;. 
Uut nndcrneath is, I am convinced, an undercurrent strongly English, 
notwitlistandiiig that the people are really more like Yankees than Eng- 
lishmen in their habits and language. There is just difference enough 
between their sliips, their houses, tlieir vehicles or agricultural tools, their 
)>a]>ers and their colloquial diction, for a careful otiserver to note that he 
is not in the United States; but often the difference is nearly iuqiercep- 
tible. It is in their value of titpe that I discovered the greatest dissimi- 
larity. The phrase "Time ia money," is certainly not true on Prince Ed- 
ward Island, however true it may lie with ns, No one is on hand when 
he should be. Ever)'thing is done with a leisure that would imply lon- 
gevity rivalling that of Methuselah. Punctuality in the hours of meals 
at the hotels is a thing not dreamed of, resulting in great waste of time 
and cold food. Nor did I see any evidence anywhere or in the character 
of any one that indicated that the word has any meaning on Prince Ed- 
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ward Island. This taking life easy is a very delightful tiling under some 
circumstances, but it will not do in this age and in the Western World, 
in the wholesale manner in which it is practised on that beautiful island, 
for those who desire to rise in the world. And herein seems to be partly 
the reason why the British Provinces of North America have not pro- 
gressed as rapidly as their neighbors south of the Great Lakes. 

Of the hospitality of the islanders I can speak in high terms; and 
to Mr. Campbell, author of a forth-coming history of the island, and 
many othere, the writer is indebted for numerous acts of courtesy, which 
aidec^to render tlie pursuit of knowledge in the Gulf of St. Lawrence a 
fascinating pleasure excui'sion. I returned by way of Summerside, She- 
diac, and St. John, New Brunswick, arriving at the latter place in ten 
hours from the island. From St. John, Portland can be reached by rail 
or steamboat, and the tourist who does not like travelling by water can 
thus go to Prince Edward Island entirely by land, excepting the thirty- 
five miles in a strong boat across Northumberland Strait 
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ABOUT seven miles from tlio coast of New Ilampsbii'c lie tlio Tales 
of Shoals. Their Bitnation is admirably planned with a view to har- 
monizing the EometimcB conflicting wants of guests and landlords, of tour- 
ists and invalids, and of the projjrietors of hotels. Tliey seem to be a 







cluster of nuggets eonvcniently dropj.ied off onr coast where they can be 
turned into current coin by entei-prising hotel-keepers, artists, poets, and 
scribblere of a thrifty turn. 

Often had 1 parsed by these islets, in all times and wealhers, and 
welcomed the gleam of the friendly light on White Island, which warns 
the mariner to give them a wide lierlh in heavy weather- But the first 
time 1 ever lauded there was on a yachting cruise a year or two ago. 
Once before had I started for the " Shoals'" in my little sloop, the Zephyr. 
hilt we so loitered on the way, fascinated by the many curious attractive 
nooks along the coast, that when we at last stood across toward the islands 
we were overtaken by a gale of wind and forced to put into Newburyport, 
and sailed thence diiectly for home. But at length it was doslined that I 
should reach the islands, having been invited to make one of a party in a 
small sloop-yacht, and assist in navigating her. 

It was a charming morning in July. Various express wagons brought 
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to Webb's Wliiirf. in 
Salem, panniers of 
provisions, bund tee 
of bedding and clutli- " 
ing, a breaker of wa- 
ter, and a niedlev 
of all sorts of aili- 
clcs liable to be 
needed in a yacht- 
ing cmise. And af- 
every tiling was 
readiness, Frank. 
ilie hired band who 
was to help abmit 
tlie yaelit, and do 
snob odds and ends 
of work as we were willing to shirk, made bis apiHjaraiiee. 
He had served on a erauk yacht, and claimed to be able 
to do all that is required of an able seaman, Uis pro- 
fessions were found to be I'&thei' in advance of his eu- 
paeity. This, however, is so common a trait that it 
liardly placed liim at a disadvantage in eoinparison with 
other mortals. Frank rawed ua ont to the yacht, and 
we immediately made sail, and, casting off the moorings, 
fell off before a southerly breeze. 

The wind was light, about son'-sou'-west, bnt with 
the aid of the gaff-topsail and jib-topsail we faimed along slowly. After 
passing Kettle Cove the bi-eeze began to freshen, and when we came abreast 
of Glonceater tlic " kites" were taken in. StJindiug out post Ca]H3 Ann and 
Milk Island, we sailed around Thatcher's Island, whose twin light-houses, 
towering one hundred and thirty feet, seem placed tlierc like giant sentinels 
to guard the approach lo the coast. The wind, as the day wore on, became 
very etiff, with quite a "himp of a sea;" but as the yacht was fairly "skoot- 
ing'^ like a frightened steed, we hoped that we should be able to reach 
the Shoals befoi-e the wind should grow mnch stronger. The probability 
was that it was only a summer breeze, which might shift to the west- 
waitl with a thunder squall, as it often does on the North Atlantic, and 
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go down with tlio sun. If that proved to be the case, we coiild run for 
Portsmouth or Newburyport, for tliese shifts of llie wind are geiiei-ally 
well announced to the experienced eye. 

"When we were about half-way between Cape Ann and the Shoals, 
we all went below to take eonie re fresh nienta, leaving Frank in charge 
of the helm. Nearly the whole of the centre- boai-d was up, aud the 
sloop steered a little wildly ; but with a safe hand, there was no reason why 
she could not be left to his care alone, unless the wind should freslien. 
Notwitlistandiug the breeze, the day was warm, and it was wisely decided 
to prepare a mild brew suited to the occasion, and largely flavored with 
the pnre juice of the lemon. 

"Now, this is what I call jolly," said Varney, wilh enthusiasm, reclin- 
ing on tlie cushion and affectionately regarding his glass, 

" It reminds me," said Bent, " of what Mohammed, father of the late 
Sultan, used to say when he quaffed lemonade in the gilded halls of the 
Seraglio. Holding np his jewelled goblet, brimming with lemonade cooled 
with the snows of Olympus, lie would exclaim, "As I am the King of 
kings, so this is the king of drinks!" 

" Well, he knew what's good, that's evident," said Jim. 

" It reminds me," said Varney, " of when I was in the army. It was 
a blistering hot day; we'd had a brush with tlie enemy the day before, 
and a ratlier lively time of it, as you may guess, for my horae was shot 
nnder mc, and I bad a ball through my hat that grazed my hair. Well, 
that's neitliei' here nor there. What I was going to say was, that the 
colonel said to me, ' Vamej'. what do you say now to — '" 

Vaniey did not finish his sentence, for on the instant the yacht, with- 
out the slightest warning, gave a tremendous lurch to starboard, lying 
over almost on her beam ends, the sea boiling furiously on deck, aud 
pouring through the open dead-liglit of the trunk into the cnddy. Down 
went glasses, plates, and, in fact, everytliing movable in the cabin, in a 
broken and confused mess to leeward ; while Varney, with outstretched 
arms, pitched headlong into Joe's stomach and nearly stjueezed llie breath 
ont of his body, Jim plunging in turn, with all his huge size and weight, 
on the tiiree others. 

As soon as this crushed, mauled, and puffing pile of humanity could 
return to its individual parts, I scnimbled to the companion-way, and, in 
tlie mildest terms that the cii-ciimstances would allow, demanded of Frank 
what he was trj'iiig to do with the yacht. 

"Oh, nothin'; I just thought I'd let ber jibe, that's all,"'he answered, 
Eulkily. 




"Ton just thought jWd let her jibe, did you? Yoii mean tliat you 
vrere not minding yonr bnsincsB; that's what's the matter. Any lubber 
could toll you that to jibe a aloop lilie this tinder suth canvas, in ench 
a breeze and siicb a sea, ia just the way to carry a»vay your main-boom 
or capsize the sloop." 

"If yon think yon can steer her any better, just you take the helm 
yoiirselfl" Frank retorted, rising sm-lily and going forward. He was 
too conscions that it was aheer carelessness that bad brought ns so near 
a serious accident to say anything more in Iiis defense. 

The Isles of Shoals were now rising rapidly, blue and beantifiil, in the 
north. Another hour bronght ns close to them, and, rounding a reef on 
which the sea was breaking with vast masses of flashing foam, we stood 
in for the covt- ln-tween Appledore and Star Island, where a number of 
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yachts were Iving, We also would have gladly selected a berth and come 
to anchoi-, for it looked very innting on the islaiide. But the sky to 
windward was now very threatening. A grim tlnuider-Btorm was rolling 
up in the west, and all the yachts at the •' Shoals " were making sail to ruu 
for a safe harbor at Portsmouth, Our yaeht was therefoi-e brought ai'ound 
ou tlic port tack, and headed in the same direction, with the wind j'nst 
abeam. It was a lively sight as wo approached Whale's-baok Light, sail 
after sail converging towaid the mouth of the I'iscataqua, and the black, 
scowling mass of clouds from tlie westward, streaked with lightning and 
muttering deep thundei-s, overarching the whole sky. Tiie tide and cur- 
rent, both running out against the southerly sea, made quite a high, abrupt, 
and irregular chop; but the yacht, still under whole main-sail and jib, 
behaved beautifully. She was fairly under the lee of the land when a 
blinding flash and a deafening peal broke overhead, while a pelting sheet 
of rain and a powei-fnl Equall uf wind struck the fleet of yachts. AVe were 
just in time; letting go the liatyards, we rounded to and dropped anchor 
in a enng cove, in the midgt of a crowd of small craft, and then ran below 
to escape the deluge which poured down. In half an hour the squall 
had gone off to Icewai-d, the setting sun came out brilliantly, and a nuhle 
rainbow spanned the gloom of the roti-eating sturrn. 

On the following day the barometer foretold a gale of wind; and so, 
with tlie other yachts, we concluded to run farther np to Portsmouth, 
where we should find more to entertain us while waiting for good weather. 
The sloop easily stemmed the tortuous, eddying, rushing watere of the 
Piscataqua, and, snccest.ful]y passing PuUand-be-damned Point, where the 
currents and eddies are peculiarly trying to an unsanctified temper, we 
anchored in Portsmouth harbor, opposite the Navy-yard at Kittery. 

Some sixty or seventy yachts, many of them among the finest craft 
afloat, were clustered there, and it was a very brilliant sight, a spectacle 
full of inexhaustible interest, to one who has a passion for naval arehi- 
lectnre, and is smitten with the yachting fever— a passion which is born 
with a man, and leaves him only when he goes to a world where yachts 
and yachting are unknown. The ancient, storied, little city swarmed 
vith yachtfinion in characteristic rig. and the coming race was a topic 
which afforded a common ground on wliich all could meet and talk nntil 
the wee sma' hours. To your true sailor, a love for ships and the sea 
affords a common bond of union not unlike that of freemasonry. The 
subject he has at heart is Sanscrit to the landsman, and the sea terms he 
eg arc but unintelligible gibberish to all out of the guild. 

Tho gale of wiuJ lasted two days, and was followed by a mild west- ■ 
14 J 
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eriy breeze, and ae fair a 8nmTiici''E day as ever shone on New England's 
shore. Nearly one hundred and forty yachts, large aiid small, collected 
at the Slifials, many of them drawn thither to witness the race which 
came i>ff during the day. Of course, the Islands were thronged with vis- 



itors, and it was indeed a gala-day at sea. One may well say " at eea," 
speaking of this cluster of islet«, <^r they are all so small, the effect to one 
who lives on them is qnile that of being "at sea," in the ordinary sen^ 
of the term. They are all more rocks, none of them rising exactly to the 
dignity of islands, but they are generally placed so near together that sev- 
eral of tiiem give the impression of forming one island. Were they more 
isolated and distinct, tlieir minute dimensions would bo more apparent. 
Their total area is less than one square mile. 

These ielets were first discovered by Champlain, and later by Gosnold. 
Probably tlie first white man who visited them was Captain Jolin Smith, 
who called them Smith's Isles, and so they appeared on the old charts for 
a while. Althongh mnch cannot bo said in favor of the beauty of tlic 
name, it seems a pity that this indefatigable wanderer and explorer should 
not haxe had the satisfaction of attaching his name permanently on some 
one of the many spots he visited dunng his romantic career. The pres- 
ent nnino of the islands seems, in the alisenco of any definite information 
on the subject, to have been suggested by tlie clustering of ao many rocks 
together, like a shoal or school of fish. 

Applcdore, the largest of the group, is perhaps two-thirds of a mile 
long. It is divided into two portions by a valley and two inlets. There 
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is one tree on the i&le, a venerable elm, attaclied to the piazza of tlie hotel. 
But altliougii destitute of trees, like all the neighboring islets, Appledore 
is overgrown with the tangled meshes of blackberry, raspbeiry, and blue- 
berry vines ; and many richly tinted lichens clothe the rocks, while the 
sweot-ecented hay breathes ita fragrance on tlie snmtner air. The shores, 
as in all of these isles, are bare, composed of red granitic and trap rocks, 
beautifnily harmonizing with tlie vivid hues of sea and sky on a clear day. 
Nature, however brilliant her colors, never allows her effects to be out 
of tone. Her magical atmosphere scumbles and glazes every object into 
unison with the landscape in wliich it appears. Although never very 
high, the chffii of Appledore are often bold and uncompromising in the 
aspect which they present to the . 
surges of easterly galo8. South 
Gorge is a very striking bit of rock 
scenery, whoso trap cliffs, eaten away I 
by the battering anrf of untold ages, | 
actually overhang the sea. i 

North of Appledore is Dock Isl- ' 
and, perhaps a mile distant It is a | 
low, uninhabited isle, surrounded by | 
the Shag and Mingo rocks, and a 
net -work of reefs which seem laid 
fo entrap unlucky vessels sailing by. 
Duck Island, Appledore, and the 
three adjoining isleta belong to 
Maine, while the four southern isles 
form part of New Hami>shire. This 
seems to be an absurd and unneces- 
sary geographical division. 

Appledore was the first to bo set- 
tled, and until the close of the sev- 
Miteenth century was occupied by 
a flourishing hamlet^ intUuding a 
church, and an academy of wide re- 
pute. Bnt of all this nothing now 
remains bnt the site of a few houses 
and a cemetery. The old settlement i^"ui«». «.«hl 

had long passed away when the Hon. Henry B. Luighton, once a moml>er 
of the Legisiatnre of Now Hampshire, became weary of the haunts of mon, 
and disgusted with his race, lie sought and obtained the office of keeper 
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of tlie light-liouse on Wliite leland. After remaining there six yeara, he 
removed to Appledore, and there built himself a house, where he remained 
until his death. For twcritj-tivc years tlus inudurn Timou gazed on the 




main-land, but a. few milos off, but never stepped foot on it a<{nin. He is 
bnried. uti a knoll a few yatda from the liotei which gradnully grew np 
under liia chitrge. From offering a shelter to the oouasional visitors who 
eomctimcs sought the islands, he gradually became tlie proprietor of a 
large and fashionable hotel, thronged by hundreds of guests. This hotel 
is now under the charge of his two sons. His daughter, Mrs. Celia Thax- 
ter, the well-known jwctess and historian of the Isles of Shoals, resides in 
a house adjoining the hotel. 

Small as are these isles, they hiive ab-eady given rise to a literature of 
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their own. Captain Smith and Cotton Mather have considerable to say 
about them in quaint and vigoroim English. The town recoi-ds of Gos- 
port, on Star Island, are entertaining, both as local history and specimens 
of English nndetiled by the learning of tlie schools. Mr. Jenners and 
Mr, Chad wick, tlie poet, have both written capital historical and descriptive 
sketches of tlie islands. The ballads founded oit the romantic scenes 
that have occnrred on the Isles of Shoals have given Mi-s. Thaxter a 
well-known position as a writer of picturesque verse, and have done much 
to invest the Isles of Shoals with that delicate veil of romance and legend, 
that air of sentiment and human interest, which add an indescribable 
charm to tlie attractions of natural scenery. It Is itot so much the actual 
man as itie memory of his existence in a ruial or sea solitude which eii- 
tianues the intei-est of a landscape. 

Smutty Nose, now called Haley's Island, is next in size to Appledore, 
wiiich it adjoins. Its fii-st name was derived fmm a daik-Iiued ledge 
tliat still bears the name. The rocks called Malaga and Cedar Isles are 
close to it, and, together with the breakwater between Haley's and Cedar, 
form the harbor of the Shoals, a commodious and tolerably safe port, ex- 
cept in gales from south-west to north-west. Haley's was named after 
Mr. Samuel Haley, one of the former inhabitants, who found, even on 
this minute theati'e of action, room for the development of the noble 
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ship away from tliose ertiel rocks. He also Imilt the breakwater with 
the proceeds of three bare of silver which lie foimd uiidor a cliff, doubl- 
less washed aahyi-e fi-oiu some liaplcBS wreck, aiid he afterward added 
a wharf, which, altlioiigli now in a dilapidated condition, affords a safe 
shelter for boats. Near his grave aro the graves of tho Spanish sailors 
of the ship -Soff unto, which was wrecked in a winter snow-storm. Those 
who live on tliat bleak coast, and have often seen the terrible gloom and 
severity of a north-easlerly etoiin in December, know well wliat imist have 
been the sufferings of that ill-fated erow. Their nameless gravestones 
were erected by the sympathetic kindness of Mr, Ualey, who now lies 
in Inm at their side; for to all mankind tliere is a common lot. Whetlier 
at sea or in ]K>rt, all are wrecked at last. 

Haley's Island has acipiired a melancholy celebrity within a few 
yeare by the awful tragedy of March, 1873. Louis Wagner had an idea 
that he ehonld find money in the house of a Swedish fainily then liv- 
ing tliere. He rowed in the moonlight from Portsmouth, and stole mi- 
noticed on the sleeping inmates, who snspected no danger In the quiet 
little isle, where only tlie seas seemed savage. Marie Christianson he mur- 
dered in tlie liouso. Annetta, her sister-in-law, who had escaped, half 
awake, through tlie window, was standing there, stuitefied witli horror, when 
he stealthily crept up behind lier, and, with one blow of an axe, completed 
die bloody ti-agedy. Marie lloiitvet, flying to the water, and waving her 
arris with frantic appeals, was seen by Ingebertscn, who flew to the rescue. 
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But Wagner escaped, and returned to Portemouth. He i-owed eighteen 
miles ill a small boat between uiidiiig)it and mid-day, miuTiered two wom- 
en, lUid tried to slaughter a tLird, and earned for all his trouble only 
sixteen dollars and the rope by which he was hanged. 

About the year 1700, Star Inland became the seat of the capital of 
the Isles of Shoals, if we may so detiiguate the village which arose there 
after the decay of tlie hamlet on Appledore. The new townlet was called 
Gosport, and tisliing was carried on by the quarter of a thousand inliab- 
ilants witli such brisk enterpi-ise, that by 1750 sliips came to its little 
harbor from tlie Moditerrauean ports, to load salt lish for Lenten days 
in foreign lands. Like tlie first Greeks and lionians, th6 foundei's of Gos- 
port were patterns of viituoiia integrity, and the local code was sevei-o, and 
was adminigtei'ed withont regard to rank or sex, Joanne Ford received 
nine stripes, delivered with impartial vigor, in the presence of the munici|>al 
authorities in council assembled, because, as it is recorded, she Lad called 
the constable "horn-headed rogue, and cow-headed rogue." It is quite 
possible he had justly emued a right to tliese titles, and had not nnlikely 
given her severe provocation; but the law and its officers must, of course, 
be above insult. The success and wealth which attended the fisheries of 
Gosport seem, however, to have had the same effect on thejemiesse dorie 
of this populous seaport tliat prospeiity nsnally produces in all large cities. 
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at the outbreak of the Revolution. Tbey were ordered to leave the isl- 

ands, and the census of GoBport fell suddenly from 284 to 44- iridinduale. 

The proprietors of the lai^e hotel which now occupies the former site 

of Gosport bought ont the few remaining inhabitants, and their cottages 




have been Inrned into tenement houses, wlueli arc leased to visitors when 
their nnmlier is too large to find accommodation in the hotel. On the 
barren, broken, rftek-strewn hill, the culminating point of Star Island, 
standtt the old church of Gosport, a stone structure tliirty-six feet hv 
twenty-four on the outside; the walls are two feet thick. A vane crowns 
the Bteeple, which was considered elaborately ornamental and costly by 
those who put it there. It was also used as a storehoiiso for salt fish on 
week-days; sometimes it was left thei-o during the Iionrs of service, 

Gosport was like other towns, lai^ and small, in one respect. Tliey 
all have their gravoyai-ds. Gosport is now one of the towns that have 
ceased to bo, and the place where it stood knoweth it no moi-e, Birt tliere, 
on the western side of Star Island, facing the setting snn, and washed by 
the moaning sea, its lonely gmves remain to tell of those who, ages ago, 
lived and toiled, and loved, and sufifered, and sinned, or trinmplied over 
sin, on Star Island. And there they may yet i-epose for centuries to come, 
if the sacrilegious visitor, or the grasping money-seeker, does not invade 
that little cemetery, which seems to have been left in trust to tlio genera- 
tions yet to be. 

Near the casteiii end of Star Island stands a monument erected to 
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Captain "Jolin Siiiitli, tlie Discoverer of these Isles," hs the iiiscriptioii 
runs. It was placed there by the islandera, and cannot be jiietly con- 
sidered either classical or grneefnl in design. Tliree steps are surmounted 
by a pedestal that supports a triangular marble column, which is in turn 
crowned by three Turks' heads, or, rather, tiu*ee heads were once there ; 
but wind, weather, and vaudalism have made sad work of two of tliem. 
Captain Smitli was justly proud of his e^^ploit in ebearing off the heads 
of three Turks in his Hungary campaign, and this monument is a tribute 
to the lively satisfaction with whidi he regarded that pleasant incident 
in Ilia varied career. 

T]io annals of the Isles of Shoals include two other names of local 
note, the Ilev. Mr. Tucke and the Rev, Mr. Bi-ock, both good Puritans. 
Mather lias soniewliat to say of the latter, who seems to ha>e been a 
strong, quaint, sincere, decided character, well adapted to deal with tlie 
weather-worn fishermen and broad -shonldoi-ed fisli-wives of his insular 
parish. In the "Magnalia" we read that one of the fishermen, who had 
■ ft.-;. '■ "■ I ■!■■ i..|>lc :ici-.i,-s tljfi L-uM.' ti> cliurch, lost his boat in a 




Btorm. Wlien he informed Mr. Biock of liis nn'sfortune, he suggested 
that an overruling Pi-ovidence did not seem to have taken hia pious ser- 
vices into snfBcient consideration, or he would not have been rejiaid by tlie 
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lose of Itia boat. " Go home contented, gofxi sir," said Mr. Brock ; " I'll 
ineiitiuii it to the Loi-d. Yoii may expect to find your boat to-rnorrow," 
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Tlie uext day tlie boat floated (o the surface, brought up by the flute of a 
eliip's aiiulior. TJie angel delegated to recover the boat may liave gone 
down and fixed the point of the anuhor-tiukc iiiGide of tlic gunwale, jn^t 
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as tbey catuli tlie mutton-fish in tlie West ludieB, whiuli is said to be so 
slnggish that divere descend and put the hook into its mouth. 

The ficqiiciit wrecks on the Isles of Shoals have naturally caused more 
or less treasure to be washed up un the rocks. Even as early as tlic time 
of Captain Smith coins had begun to be found occaaJoually, sometimes in 
the months of lish ; and the Indians told as exaggerated stories about it as 
llie Indians fartJier south related to Cohimbiis about the gold in the West 
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^H The ecenerj of Star Island — if one may apply that term to an Met 

^^^ sLHice lialf H ttiile long — is broken and nigged, and rising at eacli end. 




The moet romarkable spot in it« warm gray cliffs is tlie Gorge, fomied by 
untold ages of breakers thundering against it before ever man appeared 
on the wild New England shore. The niagnifieent pictnre. entitled "The 
Breaking np of a Storm on Star Island," painted by Mr. M. F. 11, de Haas, 
is a grand representation of tlie ^x;ks of this island in a roaring north- 
easter. 

Dnc cast from Star Island, half a mile distant, is Londoner, a low. 
bare, uninhabited rook ; the mine of one email dwelling still remain npon 
it. At the north-western end lies a most oniel reef, over which the anrE 
rolls with terrific grandeur. 

A qnai-ter of a mile sonth of Londoner is White Island. The north- 
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em part of it is (!alled Seavey's Island, because a higli tide sometimes 
overflows the neck wliicli joins tliern. White Island proper is a grim, 
stubborn rock, sturdily breasting the Atlantic surges, and is by no means 
the least interesting of the group. Its nigged, abrupt, deeply furrowed 
form, and tlie perpendicular face it shows to the south, give to it a sav- 
age wildness and grandeur out of propoition with its actual dimensions. 
On the summit of its highest point, eighty feet above the water, stands 
the light-housQ whiuh has been rendered fainouB by the gmpliic muse 
of Mrs. Thaxter, whose girlhood was spent on White Island. It is a solid 
stone strncture, picturesquely harmonizing with the scene of which it is 
the central object. The lamp is a Fresnel light of the first class, and 
cost thirty thousand dollars. The violence of tlie sea when it bursts on 
White Island may be judged from tlie fact that the heavy covered walk, 
over a hundred feet long, was once washed completely away, and, rushing 
down tlie gorge, was crnshed and swept out to sea. 

Tlie Isles of Shoals entirely merit the reputation they have acquired. 
Id a space under six hundred acres they offer manifold attractions to tlie 
invalid, the artist, or the pleasure-seeker, A residence there possesses the 
tonic qualities of a sea-voyage; and as for hay fever, the unhappy victim 
who has vainly sought frecdoiu from au affliction which has destroyed so 
many a fair summer's sport may calmly sit on the piazza at Appledore or 
Star Island, and, while he smokes his cigar with serene exultation, can 
laugh to scorn the relentless d(.mon who watches on the opposite coast, 
nnablc to cross the sea, but waitmg to seize him again wlitn he ouce more 
leaves tlie Isles of Shoal" 
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CHAPTER Xir. 

CAPE BRETON ISLAND. 



IT was lute in October tliat I arrived on the coast of Cape Breton, in tlie 
good bark Etfuin Allen, from Madeira. The exceptionally favorable 
wiiida we had eiijojed now left us, and it was only after battling with 
heavy squalls, and gales, and adverse cnrients for several days, at the en- 
trance of the Gnlf of St Lawrence, that we succeeded in making the port 
for which we were bound, and we were quite able after that to realize 
why insurance premiums are doubled after October sets in on all vessels 
Bailing for that inhospitable coast. It took all day to beat up tlie long, 
narri'ow entrance to Sj'dney harbor, aud we passed a steamer which had 
gone on the bar in a storm which had forced us to stand out to sea two 
days before. The prosjwct was rendei'ed somewhat dismal by a crowd 
of damaged vessels which had been wholly or partially wrecked in the 
appalling hurricane of the previous August. Of Sydney little can be said 
that is inviting. The lay of the land is very much that of our own Now 
England, but vegetation is more sparse, and the general ap|>earance of the 
landscape more sad and sere. The bay is spacious and well protected, af- 
fording several excellent harbors for ordinary weather; but llio town pre- 
sents a singular blending of squalor and thrift, the former Ijeing the first 
feature to impress the stranger on landing. Sha'jties and gi-oggeries, dis- 
reputable to a degree, abound, and lend one to think he has fallen on some 
maritime Laramie or Cheyenne; wliile to tlie westward new honses, glory- 
ing in the tawdriness of white paint, green shutters, and flimsy verandas, 
indicate that the place is not altogether going to tlie dogs. Coal is the 
chief stock in trade, and the supply is apparently inexhaustible ; the whole 
island is, in fact, intei-sected by scams of the black mineral. The veins 
run luider the harbor at Sydney, and are worked to a considerable depth. 
The population is, conseqnently, mining, combined with a large floating 
class of fishermen and seamen, ever ready to "splice the main-brace" and 
chuck the rosy girls of Cajie Breton under the chin. It must bo added 
that they do not always stop there, and street brawls, as may be easily im- 
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agitiod, are not uncommon. It is difficult to fancy any c 
o' nights sighing for Sydney. 

Tills port lias of late years become a great resort for onr mackerel fish- 
ermen. It is not far from Cape North, one of the fishing-grounds, and 
tlie fish are also found toward the close of the season off the harbor. Sev- 
enty of onr echooiiera made Sydney a rendezvous during the previous 




Glimmer, and it is indeed a stirring and beaittifnl spectacle to see the 
grscefui little craft dodging up and down tlie long entrance to the harbor, 
or darting hillier and thither in white groups, like sea-fowl, in search of 
schools of mackerel. So fascinated was I Iiy the eight of these schooners, 
that, on finding my bark was not going to return to Boston, I at once de- 
cided to get i>aesage in one of the schoonei-s, if possible, in preference to 
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tlie steamer. Fortune eeeined to favor me. The Bkipper of the Anna 
Maria came abuniiJ to bring us eoriie freaU mackerel, and told us he was 
to Mart the following moniiiig for home, going, for tlie tiret time, hy way 
of the liras d'Or, which I had long wished to see. lie kindly offered nio 
a bunk, and a shui-e of grub for myself and dog. I jnmyed at tlie pro- 
posal, and early the next day took my tra^is aboard ; we jicaked the main- 
sail, trip|»ed the anchor, and stood out to sea. The Anna Maria was 
twenty-four yeai3 old, forty-one tons burden, and had a small foreeasile 
and a diminutive ti*nnk-cabin aft; live men slept forward, and there were 
six of ns, or seven, inehiding a dog, in the euddy. The deek was hnnbered 
np with a quantity of iish-bari'cls und tabs, and the whole vessel was in an 
uuniontionablc state of dirtiness, I'esiilting from twelve weeks uf fishing. 

There arc two entrances to the reniaikabic sea-lake called the Bnis 
d'Or, which separates Cape Breton Island into two nearly equal portions. 
Within a short time a canal, scarcely half a mile long, has been cut 
thix)ngh the isthmus, permitting the passage of vessels of small burden. 
It is about sixty miles from the eanid to the two eastern etiaits or en- 
trances. The Boutliera entrance is impassable except for steamers and 
boats. We struck for the nortliern passage, called, the Great Bi-as d'Or, 
having a leading wind, without which it is imjvossible for a sailing vessel 
to pass in. The navigable channel is very narrow, tlie tide rnns through 
it like a mill-raco, and, for the iiret few miles, any vessel getting asliore 
there is exposed to the full sweep of easterly gales. 

Tliem were seven schoonei's in company with ns, all keeping so closely 
together that the bowsprit of one would almost overhang the tafFi'ail of 
tlie next one; sometimes one would becalm another, and thus shoot by. 
Finally, one of the schooners got shied aside on a bank, and had to bo 
left behind, to get off as she conld. ITappily for the rest, a pilot api>eared 
at this juncture in a dory, and agreed to pilot the little fleet. He carried 
us as far as Kelly's Cove, when, fog and twilight both coming on, wc all 
dropped anchor, and the pilot proceeded to levy toll before leaving iia for 
the night. He was a curious specimen of the genus Bretoniensu. Keo]> 
ing his eyes always down, while he hung pn to tlie side of the vessel, he 
rattled away with great volubility, which was evidently increai^ed by the 
bad whiskey he had taken before coming off to ns. " I don't eare for any 
bluidy silver. A litlle bhndy pork or beef, a little bluidy salt or binidy 
jigs, j'ou don't want any more, my hearties, tir any otlier binidy rhing will 
do me jist exactly as well. I should be only too glad to take such a pretty 
suhooTiur threugh them narrows for notliink, but don't ye sees, wo can't do 
uothink for uothiuk in Caiie Ereton no more than nowhcres else '( And 
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tlml's the trutlj. That'll do, tliat'll do. I doirt want ye to rob yonrselvee. 
Fish-bait i no, got oiiodgU of iho bliiidy tiling, Tlieie'a no need of my 
uotniDg oEE to je tho niomin': ail ye've got to do is jiet to keep that p'int 
close aboai'd, and yu^ll be all rigbt ; and ivniimber tiiem two einu'-buo^'s ou 
the Btiu'board beam, and one on the port, and tiieie ain't no otln;r blnidy 
thing in lite t-baniiel that the likes o' yo nei^d to be afeai'd of; and I'm 




very miieh obleeged to ye, gintlemon, and I wish ye a pleasant v'yage;" 
and off he went to repeat the fanre at the next Bchoonei*. 

We found oni-selvea anehored for the night in Kelly's Cove, imder 

Kelly's Mountain, the higliest land on the Bras d'Or. It ia an isolated 

ridge, which I estimated to ho abont twelve hnndrod feet high, but so bold 

[ as to i-eeemblc a wall, and give an impression of gi-cater height. Evidoncos 

of tile tremendoriB hurricane of the pi-evious September were everywiicre 

15 
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visible. The wind Imd felled the lai-gest forest ti-ees in ranks mile after 
mile, or, wLere tlie Bqimlla -liiul been most violent, had cut swaths tlii-oiigh 
the woods as tlie scythe of the mower lave the grass. This was the case 
alltliroiigh the Bras d'Or. Many houses and hams were felled or injured; 
at Arichat sisty houses were blown down. Vessels were everywiiere de- 
stroyed ; all tliroiigh tho trip we came across wrecks on shore. 

The boat was lowered, and skipper and I went ashore on a foraging 
exi^vedition among the farm-houses. We fonnd the people generally were 
" Heelanders," as they called themselves, among whom Gaelic is still the 
veraacnlar, some actually being nnahlu tc converse in English. They 
were mostly Roman Catholics, We tinally bronght up at a small house, 
where we spent a conplo of honra chatting before an old-fashioned ingle- 
side, over whose bright hlaze the kettle was singing. A dance at a faim- 
honso farther on was proposed, and skipper offered to bring oflf the 
schooner's tiddler to stimnlale the heels and quicken the hcaits of the tads 
and lassies; bnt, owing to the lateness of the iionr, the phm unfortunately 
fell through. A hmce of geese and a pail of milk were the results of our 
expedition. It was so dark that the hitxom ha«tess snatched a brand from 
tho hearth, and gave it to lis hy way of lantern, and we tlnis reached the 
boat without spilling the milk. 

We were again under way the nest morning, but tho wind was so 
light we made bnt little progress. The good weather was improved to 
clear the deck afid clean the vessel. We passed some plaster-cliffs, whiirh 
furnish material for many of the best ceilings in onr cities, and ndd n 
strikhig feature to the scenery. We also had a line view up the Little 
Hrae d'Or, and left the shire town of Baddeck on onr right, at the bottom 
of a deep bay. At night wo again anchored, at Grand Narrows, and skip- 
per and I repeated our foraging exjjeditioti. Wo were Incky enough to 
come across some very nice jwople, bearing the famous names of M'Niel 
and M'Donald. The next morning, just after wo hove np anchor, a boat 
overtook us, bringing a supply of milk and eggs from onr friends of 
the previons evening, which very materially added to the slender stock of 
pork, beans, and molasses, that constituted the commissariat of tho Anna 
Maria. But generally the pefiple are a pretty rough set, with a decided 
talent for bmwiing and drinking. When we were going aboai-d at night, 
wo came acrosig three sturdy follows, well braced with gin, and altogether 
too willing to fire off the guns tliuy carried to make tliom pleasant com- 
panions, especially as thoy seemed iiu-lined to pick a qnarrel. Bnt evad- 
ing them ill the dark, wo were the tirst to reach the boat, beached nnder 
eover of 6<inie riishe,a, ami shoved off for the schooner. 
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After leaving Gmnd Narrows, tlie passajie widened into a broad lake 
some twenty miles acroBs at the widest, deeply indented witli Iiayg,and 
studded with large islands. Fish and game abound there. Wldle wc 
wei* becalmed, signs of mackerel appeared, and all hands got out their 
lines, and each man took his allotted place by the side of the vessel ; bnt. 
after a few niinntes of spirited sirort, the fisli left ns, and a bi'eeze sprung 



lip and fanned na along throngh the afternoon. To the sportsman, few 
places offer greater atti-aetions than the Bias d"Or, in summer and early 
ftiitiimn. At snndown the fleet was becalmerl in the middle of tlie lake, 
which was glowins; and magnifitient beyond description, nnder the splen- 
dor of a sunset of extraordinary beauty and variety of tint and hnc. As 1 
gazed. Entranced, on that s|>ectacIo, I did not wonder that they called that 
sea Firaif. so rarely combining lake and river, the Bras d'Or. Golden was 
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tlie aiitiiTiiiial glor^' of its chores, <^olilen ucre its iviitei's, and golden the 

tranquil sky whidi ovci-tiuiig and iiir]iHrtGd to it half its wcahli uf beauty. 

Tiic tiliooting-stai's and tlie iiigbt-bi'ceze came together, and we watcli- 




ed the one and glided gently along before the other, until at midnight we 
again nearud dungeroua navigation, and came to an auclior. On the fol- 
lowing day WB |«issed a noted Indian sijtllenient, where there is a largi- 
ehnith with Bome wigwams. The Indiana of this region aftsemhle'in 
spring and sninnier on their island, and attempt to keep np the dances 
and olher ceremonies peeuliur to their ancestor. 

The scenery now became oxceediiigly romantic and beautiful, often 
reeenibliiig the Thousand Islands, and the region is so little iulinbite<l us 
scarcely to seem a country that has licen eeltled for twolunidrod yeare. 
Islands of all sizes, sometimes mere knuils tuftod with bireheff and pines, 
divide the lake into nmncrous winding channels for a long distance. The 
till ip-cl tunnel is often so narrow and tortnoiis that it was with great diffi- 
cnlty that even our short schooners, capable uf tiimiug witliin their own 
lengths, uonid be worked withont going ashore. One of them hero ran 
her nose into a tnnd-hank, on which we also touched, and so firmly that 
she lay there several days. 

Just before evening the Anna Maria, heading the fleet, reached the 
canal at St. Peter's. In an hour she was again on the Atlantic: bnt so 
diflicult is the way ont into the harbor, that we gn>unded on a rock in a 
dangerons sltnation. 

While we were getting her off, a party of Indians landed close under 
our lee, and in a very few minutes they had pnt np several bark wigwsins, 
and the dnsky shades of evening were i-ondered picluresquo by the amoky 
gleams of their lires. Tlie little cove wliei'e we were lying, the forests on 
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one Bide and llie wigwams and strange forma moving before tlie light and 
reflected in tlie water; llie last lingering rays uf sunset on llio other side, 
viridly oniliiiing tlie rakish spare of tlie pinks rocking in the port; the 
Epla&h and ewing of warjie in the water; the quick movement of boats 
here and there, with pliosphoreseent drops twinkling on the oais; the 
shadow of the spare, and the tread of feet on the deck, as sdiooner after 
BchooTicr warped i>ast us in the starry gloom — ])resented a singular and 
effective scene. 

Early tlie next morning we worked out of St. Peter's by Madame Isl- 




and. Tlie threatening diaracter of the weather incUiied us to go into 
Arichat. but a land-breeze sprnng up after sunset. AH night we flew be- 
fore it under press of sail, and by next morning Jiad run one hundred and 
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forty iiiilee, aiid were abreast of Halifax. On the following day onr good 
weatlier came to an end. A gale whs vuniitig on, and, after pounding 
against a Jieavy sea several boure and stalling a leak, we wcm just able to 
work into Sbelburue, wlieixi wo lay tbi'ee days. Shelbiinte possesses the 
tiiieet Imrbor in Xova Scotia. What is also in its favor is, that it is easy of 
access, and is often made a harbor of reftige. The scttlenicut is, however, 
but a wretched makeshift for a town, like many places iu tlie Eastern prov- 
inces, but has considerable shipbuilding, which gives it some appearauc« 
of thrift. It also abomids with lierring, which arc eaten in 8Ucb quantities 
by the Bhienoses, that it is said of them they cannot pnll off their shirts in 
spring becanee of the tisli-liones sticking tlii-ongh their skin I The weather 
waa stilt dnbions when we pnt to sea in company with fifteen mW, all 
bound to the westward, but we hojied the easterly wind would hold to 
take »B across the Bay of Fiindy, the worn bit of navigation, owing to its 
foge, rii*, reefs, tides, and currents, to be fonnd anywhere on tiie coast of 
North America. But, tii fact, nowhere does a close ins])ection of the 
ledges along the Nova Scotia shore inspire one with agreeable scusatione, 
nor are sneli names as Ironbonnd or Ragged Ilurhor pleasingly suggestive. 
I never can pass that fort)idding coiist without thinking of some grim 
monster ehowing hia teeth, ready to crtmch the bones of hapless victims. 
The vigor with which the new Dominion has assumed the reins of govern- 
ment is nowhere more evident than in the increased attention boatowed 
on light-houses, which have hitjierto been infamously scarce, considering 
the cKaracter of the coast, and have l>eeii badly ke|)t and lighted. 

During the day wo pasiBed a large ship, high and dry on a reef, going 
to pieces. The wind freshened at night, and we stood across thu Bay of 
Fundy in fine style. The next morning it was tliick and nasty, blowing a 
gale of wind, with a heavy following sea. Wing and wing we " kihooted " 
i)efot* it under a pi-oss of sail shcIi as only our tishernicn indulge in. Tlic 
least carelessness of the steersman might have sent us to tlie bottom, "A 
man must Iiave his life insured who sails on the Anna Marui to-dity," 
said ont> to me. At noon a violent squall obliged ns to take in sail. Witli 
some difficulty, we took in tlie mainsail, and, jibing the foresail, branght 
the lively little craft arennd just in time to get control of lier, laying lier 
lialf under water as she came up to tho wind. We mn till night under 
close- i-eefed foresail, and then hove to near Caslie's I^dgo till morning. 
Then tlie wind shifted into south-west, and finally came howling ont of 
the north-west, and, as the skipper foreibly expressed it, "it everlostincly 
screeched." We hiul but one suit of sails; they were old and worn, nnd 
tlie foresail epiit and gave us sonic trouble; our stock of previsions was 
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rtnining low, and Uiere was some reason to fear we elioiild be bloMii to the 
eastward aj-aiu. Generally, our ti&hemieu fare very well, fi-equently lay- 
ing ill fiesli pTOvisioiiB at tlie ports tliey visit. One of the ui-ew is usaally 
vhoeeQ aB cook, and receivea, like tlie captain, a double share of the catcli. 
But the staple artii'lc of diet is pork and beans — a very savory dish if 
properly cooked. Tiiis gave I'ise to the etory of a iJuhing-schooner, which 
was sighted flying a Hug of disti-ees by a ship standing out to sea. They 
ran down, and hailed her. The skipper rei)lied that the schooMer w-as 
btill one day.'a sail from ]xirt, and had only one barrel of beans on board. 

During all these days tlie spinning of yarns went on witliout intermis- 
»ion fore and aft, and I "aincd new ideas of the constant and almost in- 
credible perils to which our tishernien are exposed, esffficially on the 
Georges and off the Magdalen Islands. Many a hair-bruadth escape from 
being run down in the fog, or from fonndeiing, was narrated, One of our 
crow had been on board a schooner wliich turned completely bottom np, 
and righted on the other side, when riding out a gale on the Georges 
Shoals, lie was on the lookout, and, seeing an immense wave coming, 
pulled the slide over the companion-way and rushed below. Almost im- 
possible as it seems, it is recorded as a true story in the tishing annals of 
Cape Ann. Euchre and checkers, whicli were played on a hoard carved 
uu the top of a locker, and tlie whittling of knick-knacks, went on along 
with the epiuTiing of yarns. It was interesting to see how, through it all, 
these hardy fellows managed to retain chavacteristice purely human; for 
example, the habit of croaking, and of finding fault with those on whom 
the responsibility devolved. Did the skipper carry sail hard, tlicy said he 
did not know when to take it in ; did he prudently seek to spare the only 
suit of canvas we had, or avoid ninning on the land in the fog, they eaid, 
"The worbt fault a master of a ship can have is to take sail in too soon." 
Like unwhipped school-boys, they thought they knew even-thing, and, like 
sailors in general, exercised little foi-csight or prevision for contingcucies. 
Of course, on a vessel where all sailed on shai'es, any regidar discipline 
was out of the question, the authority of the skipper being nearly nominal; 
tliG man making it rather tlian receiving it from the otHce. 

Our skipper was a man of the most imperturbable good-humor, hut a 
good seaman, shrewdly adapting himself to the unruly spirite he had to 
deal witli, and generally exercising control without appearing to do so. 
" Gome on. bnllieg. let's take a turn on the main sheet." was the usual form 
of an order ; or, " Keep her off a little mite, L'ncle Mike !" 

The watch usually consisted of two men, one at the wheel, and tlie 
other acting as lookout, and oscillating between the stove in the cabin a 
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ibe bom, vitb • Uroag gniitatioB tuwwd the former. Hw doA far- 
wMwd was Ittlf an hour ah«*d of tlie one sft : 1 don^t know wbttfaer the 
fact warn geoerallr known, bat 1 think it w&a known to aoine: I observed 
Oat tone of the watches were shorter th&n others. 

One night, two of the leading faahfimJers were directed to tack stiip 
in their wat<.-h, theiv being a hesTir 
»ea mnning at the time. Tliree dinee 
the&e eelf-safficicnt fellows tried to 
bring ttie Echooner alwnt ; three times 
they felled, ntonthing enonnoiie impre- 
cations, aod with sadi frequent men- 
tion of iielT that I fancied I vonld 
Emell bnin&tuiie. Tlie Bkip|)er, mean- 
time, qoietly lay lu his bunk, and en- 
joyed ihc diKtomStnre of liis defamers^ 
At last he put hie head np the com- 
panion-way and enid. "Your jib is 
cased off too mncli; hani down the 
jib. and f-lte'il come ai-oimd all right!" 
Tliey obeyed, and the stliooner was off 
on the other laek at once. He said 
nothing more, but an honr after went 
on deck himself, and tacked ship with 
the eaae of a man wlio knows wliat he is about. The luon could eay not a 
word. 

Another cnrions trait among sailors, eBpe<-ially notiee^ble among those 
HO little niidep discipline as our fishermen, is the way they act in emer- 
gencies. The vessel, perhaps, is threatened by a heavy squall, and sail 
must he taken off at once, or the gravest consequences may ensue in a 
inomonl. One would suppoAe, therefore, that when the livee of all on 
board, indiiding llie crew themselves, are imiierillod, and the quick orders 
of the captain summon all hands on deck withont delay, tliey would need 
no further urging. Not a bit of it. The tiret thing tliey do is to grnui- 
bio, "D — the weather! what the devil does he want to hurry a iel- 
low out of his linuk for?" Then they will not stir till they have arranged 
their oil-snit, ns if it were a dress suit for a ball ; after that, some of them 
mnet fill and light their pl|>cs ! If the capfain puts his head down and 
rci>eatit the order, "Come out of ihero. and don't be all day about it!" 
they mutter, "D — d if I will before I'm ready!" This dma not result 
from 8n|terior courage or recklessness bo much as fruin a sjieeics of pig- 
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beadediieHS or habit; for the same men will be as tnncli appalled as other 
men by danger wlien they fairly realize it, or if it be in a form to which 
they are nnaeenstomed. 

We managed, in the teeth of a violent wind, to beat np as far as Cape 
Elizabeth, where we found the water a little smoother. But we should 
have kept on and made a harbor in the Sheepscot River, if the wind had 
not moderated after sunset, so as to enable us to work down to the Isles 
of Shoals, which we passed at daybreak. As we neared the destined poi-t, 
razors and blacking -brushes were brought out of hidden corners, and a 
general burnishing followed. Those who had "boiled shirts" actually 
went through a transformation, when they put them on in exchange for 
their heavy blue or red woollen shirts. It took us the rest of the day to 
beat into Gloucester under a press of canvas, with a foot of water in our 
lee scuppers, and carrying away the maintopmast- staysail as we came 
abreast of Norman's Woe. 

The good old Anna Maria laid her bones on Newburyport bar two 
years after, in 1877, and poor Captain Jewett has met the fisherman's fate 
on the Grand Banks. 
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THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 



AN evening in an endiaiited region, gliding over an eticlianted sea 
towai'd an cncliantcd isle, was tlie fair niglit when lii'sl. I approaclieil 
tlie far-famed isle of beauty which lies on the Sonth of England's short!. 
The stately line of battle-ehips of other days, their long tit'is of purt-holes 
lit up and reflected in the still watei's nf Portsmouth, lent mngiu to the 
scene. Oat of the starry gloom beyond, ghost -like yadits, one by one, 
silently stole by, fanned by the low 
sea-wind. The strains of martial 
mimii; floated out to sea, now rising, 
now falling, in harninnioiis oadent;es, 
and, as wu glided across Spithead 
slrait,a valciuui-light suddenly bnrst 
at intervals across the night, like a 
noiseless explosion of a jxiwder-iiiag- 
aziiie, revealing the secrets of Uie 
darkness, and as suddenly conceal- 
ing them again. The lights of the 
island we were approaching con- 
stantly grow more and more dis- 
tinct, wavering on the glassy floor 
of the still water, and (he dark out- 
lines of woods and hilb boL-ame less 
Bpectml and mysterious, until, almost before we were awara, we were 
making fast to a pier, and stej'ping aslioi-e on the Isle of Wight. 

By the Romans tho island was called " Vectis," by tho Saxons 
" Wihtea," by the Cells "Gwyth," which menus eliannel ; and thus re- 
duced to its original sense, the name literally means the Channel Islaud. 
Ity seamen it is called "tlie Wight." Well, after mnch wandering among 
other isles of the sea, I had at last arrived at " the Wight," and fortunate- 
ly, as I found when daylight came, had been first introduced to it at Ryde, 
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wliicli is a fitting vestibule llimugh wliidi to enter tlie island. lu former 
years, before the building of the ]'ier, Rvde was accessible fioin the sea 

Bcai-ce twelM' liom-. cuf <■( Mir l\M't,lv f..ui'. uwln- to tli.- l.ni^ stretch of 



mnddy fiats which lie more or less exposed at low water. Fassengerii 
often liad to lie liiiided, like poor Fielding, the inimitable anthor of " Tom 
Jones," on the bauhs of sailors. Later, a cai't was substituted ; and, finally, 
a pier was built. This, proving too short, was eveiitnally carried ont into 
deep water to a distance of half a mile. There it terminates in a covered 
platform, from which an extensive and satisfying prospect is obtained of 
the HortJiern coast of the island, from Seaview Point to Cowes, of which 
tlie central object is Ryde itself, reposing on a gentle slojie embowered 
in civilized masses of patrician verdnre. To the northward and easlwaid 
lie tlie shores of the main-land, and tlie ships and roofs of Poi-tdinontli. 
Aronnd this pier-end the prettiest, sanciest. most bewitching of yachts 
collect dnring tlie season, so in love with llioir own beanty that of a calm, 
pleasant moniing they, swan-like, gaze at thcmscUes reflected in the bur- 
nished min-or of the bay. There, too, fnll-cheeked mnsiciims blow magi- 
cal strains beneath the silent moon, and the fairest dames and damosels, 
and the most bigh-meltled aristocrats of Roltcn Row, in the janntiest of 
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fiiiminer or yac-litiiij^ rigs, fiolleet in enraptured paire to repeat tlie old stor}' 
which Jessit^a and Lorenzo relioaraed in Venice ages ago. Amidst tliis 
romantic throng may he detected Bometirnes (he tlioronglily prosaic form 
of yonr genuine eockney, and the stocky, bi'oad-uollai'ed, and wide-troii- 
scred figure of an old tarpanlin gazing knowingly to seaward, or elbow- 
ing the crowd with the rolling movement of a lieavy-laden ship running 
before a gale of wind. 

Ryde Pier ia one of the rarest spots in Old England. Ryde town is 
also a charming place of residence, presenting lanes hidden in 6hriihl>ei'y 
and (lowers, and cosy, often elegant, cottages at every turn. It also pos- 
sesses a yacht-clnb building and an art academy. A certain rnstic, prim- 
itive simplicity seemed to me, however, to cling to it still when I heard 
the town-crier going ahont the streela in a dog-cart, ringing a hell, and 
shouting, "A large and valuable collection of water-color paintings will be 

sold to-day, at No. — Sti'eet." Ent Ryde is fast losing its insnlar 

rusticity, and is, I fear, degenerating more and more into a vast congeiicB 
of boarding-houses and hotels, with placards in every window, and fees 
from a lia'peni'y upward, payable to every one of whom you may happen 
to ask a simple question. There is a museum at Ryde worth visiting. It 
contains local antiquities and relics, inclnding the ossuary remains of the 
monks and foundei-s of Qnarr Ahlwy, which once stood a coujile of miles 
west of Ryde. It- was a wealthy corporation, owning lauds iu most parts 
of the island. The inmates waxed fat on the revenues, were noted for 
their sharp practices, and for disturbing the domestic peace of Ihe neigli- 
Itorhood by a Inx interpretation of the sevcnlh commandment. At any 
rale, the j-eputation nf the abbey was not savory. Founded by Redvers de 
Baldwin, lord of the isle in 1132. it was abolished by Ileury VIII. Little 
now remains to mark tiio site of Qnarr Abbey; but stone coffins have from 
time to time been revealed, and the spot is still haunted by certain char- 
acteristiu legends. It is claimed that a wood near the abbey, called El- 
eanor's Grove, after the qneen of ilem-y II., was often visited by her dnr- 
iug her imprisonment at Quarr. After iier death she was bnried there in 
a coffin of gold, which is guai-ded fi-om the cupidity of an unregenerate 
generation by the potent spell of a magician. 

The Isle of Wight is divided into two grand geological divisions — the 
tertiary eocene, and the cretaceons, or chalk, formation. The former in- 
cludes the norflioi'n halt of the island, the latter the southern half. On 
the southern coast are also two narrow, isolated strips of wealden strata. 
In jMiint nf scenery, the eonthern jwrtion ia hy far the grandest and most 
various in its asi)ects, and towai-d that, therefore, I fim directed my steps 
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OH leaving Hyde. In former j'eai's, tlie stage-coacli was the only and the 
all-siifficiuMt public couvej'ance for the traveller who did not care to see 
this fair ifile on foot. But the vast and uonstantly inui-easing number of 
tonrists who overrun tlic island has caused the uoiistruction of two minia- 
ture railways, soon to be Biiuoeeded by otliei-s, until nltiuiately an iron net- 
work shall weave its ineslies over the idyHiu vales of Wight. But the 
|)edestriitu will always find the old diarniing lanes and stiles, and prefer 
thus to sec some of the ubotuest nooks of the island. It is a \> 
moniiug stroll to Brading, passing by the ^^jml \\Iii.tl' wvtv luiil ll 
ies raised from the Royal Oeorge. 
Midway between Portsmouth and 
the Ifele of Wight, not a century ago, 
the brave old line-of-hattle ship heel- 
ed over in a breeze, and went down 
at her anehonige with twite five 
hundred sonls on board. Kenipen- 
felt, the admiral, was lost, with his 
flag-ship; and Cowjjer gave immor- 
tality to this tragedy of the sea in 
a few famous lines. A buoy now 
marks the spot where the Jiayal 
G6f/r{je lies — tlie sands of the sea 
choking up her port-boles, and the 
monsters of the deep toying with her 
mighty skeleton. 

Binding, a quaint little town, lies 
at tlie head of Brading Haven, a 
lake-like cove, embayed among love- 
ly bills and groves — a lamt eliarming 
fiuene, except at low water. A slone- *""" " "' '""""^ ™rr.an.. 

cased well in the centre of the port shows that it waa once dry land. To 
the outside world Brading is known ehiefly as the home of little Jane, the 
Young Cottager, wliose simple and pious life was described by the Rev. 
Legb Richmond. Her rustic cottage still stands in a gi-een lano at the 
bottom of Brading Down, and her grave, in the south-east corner of the 
village cliurcb-j'ard, has been visited by scores of thousands. Legh Rich- 
mond, who was pastor liem in the early part of this century, not only 
achieved a wide fame by his pathetic rural narratives, entitled "The An- 
nals of the Poor," but also wrought an influence for good hardly etjuallcd 
by any other religious writer bince the time of John Buuyan. 
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But Brading lias otlier jxtints of interest. The chnrcb, whicli has re- 
fently been most carefully i-ostorcd, U iiiidoubtedly of very ancient date. 
It is known that a chnrch existed liere as early as 704, in which Bishop 
Wilfrid baptized the firet Cliristiin 
nert of iJie island and thcio 
seems nothing to dispiovo the fa<t 
that the piescnt bnilding eitlicr con 
tains cutain portions of that primi 
tive chajKl 01 was erected on ite site 
at a remote pciiod Half «av down 
the loTiw street of Brnding la an ojwn 
space where bull baitini; was foimei 
1^ enjojed bv tlie island 6«ain-. the 
ring to whiUi the bnll was made fast 
IS still fixed 111 tlio centie of the spot 
A. well woiii pair of stotks are let 
shown in fiont of the ^enemble tonn 
bail, and some of the diainoiid-casc- 
niented cottages exhibit iho ringB to 
which tapestries were ensponded on 
festal days of yore, 

Soiilb of Bi-ading, on the Ventnor 
Railway, is Sandown, which gives its name to the most beautiful 1>ay in 
tlie whole island. As a residence, it is chiefly attractive for its sands, ad- 
mirably adapted for bathing. But to the lover of iiatni'o they are sadly 
marred by the inevitable rows of bathing-macliines, which lately ncntnil- 
ize the effect of the coast sconory at most of the Englisti and Fiimdi wa- 
tering-places. The CnUer Cliffs. j)er|>endiciilar walls of chalk washed by 
the blue sea. add majesty to the lovely sweep of Sandown Baj-. That 
notoriously ecccntrio demagogue of the last century, John Wilkes, owned 
a " villakin," as he sportively called it, at Sandown, where ho B)WNt Ibc 
last yeai» of his life. The grounds were cnrionsly decorated with gro- 
tesque pavilions and imitations of classic tombs, iiiscrilwd to those ho most 
admired — nut excluding himself. A pillar, embowwed in shrubbery, bore 
the cpitAph, " Carolo Churchill, divino poeta, amieo Jucuijlo, civi optime 
de patria merito — To Charles Chnrehiil, the divine poet, the genial 
friend, the Giti;%n who has deserved well of his country." 

But Shnnklin, reputed the lo^'eliesc of tho loxely villages of the iaic. 
drew mo by its fame frem Sandown — Shanklin.snng by jxHtts and hamit- 
ol by artists. Keats says, "SImnklin is a most iieanlifiil place; sluping 
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vmciii s.rA ineadow gronnd reacli rumid the Cliiiie, wliich is a cleft be- 
iweeo tlie cliffs, of the deptli of nearly three hundred feet." The site of 
tlie town is deeply utidiihuiiig, presenting many qtiiet nooks and dells, 
wlierein nestle the most chamiing of leafy cottages, snrroimdcd by dense 
hedges and espaliers tapestried with masses of flowei-s — fuchsias, gerani- 
nine, sweet-peas, heliotrojKis, and roses, deftly interwoven by natiii'C and 
art combined. On the sea-side the village everywlicre terminates in bold 
precipices, whose brow is pai-ajreled witli tnrf, and furnished here and 
(here ivith rustic fieats. On the sands, at the base, fishermen's ntdo hnt3, 
tishing-boats, lobster-baskers, and tisliiiig-nets are pictiires<inely gi-onjjed, 
and, I regi-et to add, rows of the inevitable batiiing-machiuos. It is but 
small compensating consolation to the artistic eye to bo assin-cd tiiat the 
sandy floor is here the finest on the island. From the lofty slopes of 
Dnimose the prospect over Sandown Bay offei-s one of the loveliest sea- 
views to be fniind on any coast, when the skies are blue, flecked and 
Itarred by the faint tracery of fleecy, moveless summer clouds, the shining 

cliffs assuming a tender roseate hue _^ ^ 

in the mellow afttmoon ghw and 
the amethystine sea encJohing the 
isle witli a line of sdver foam, and 
itself enclosed in the distance h) the 
dreamy coast of Old England, and 
lit np by the sails of trim ^achta oi 
clippers fading awn^ tonaid unseen 
lands 

Bat to most jwople the great at- 
traction of Shaiiklin is the Cliine. j 
The word cki'/ie ia a local name ap- ! 
plied to deep grooves or clefjs worn 
into the sides of the sea-elif^, in the ' 
course of long ages, by streams seek- 
ing to merge their brief current of 
life with the eternity of ocean. 
Many " have been the enthnslastic , 
lovers of nature who have visited I 
Shanklin Chine, and have Uved po- 
etic hoiira or conijMwcdrliving vei^e 

ill this romantic ravine. The steep, closely opposing sides are densely 
hung with verdure, and it is certainly a very attractive spot. But I con- 
fess to disappointment when I saw Slianklin Chine. The stream is gener- 
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ally exceedingly tueagi-c — a mere insigiiifieaut thread di-ibbliiig down the 
side of a low ppecipiee, and slipping with itrtijier liiititility over a eiie- 

cessii'ii uf narrow steps 

or ledges tuwatd tbe sea, 
close at baud. It did not 
add to my interest to find 
tliat in soinu places arlifi- 
eial, square ly cut slabs had 
replaeed tbe natural bed 
where it had lieea worn 
away. Tlio dampness of 
tbe place, even in mid- 
summer, is qnile repelling; 
and if |«xir Keats spent 
mncb time there when he 
was trying to recruit lus 
beallli at Hhanklin, it 
must have added to tbe 
intensity of tlio fatal dis- 
ease wbiub brought him 
to an early gmve. I have 
seen scores of places of 
the sorr, bnt much less 
known, wbieh quite sur- 
pass Slianlilin Chine in 
licanty and impreseivc- 
uess. 

It was with a eertuiii 
sneaking feeling of rec- 
reancy to my prhiciplee 
I hat I sliile into Vent nor from Shanklin by Ibo railway. It was an evening 
of 6Ui-paseirig loveliness, the western sky lit by the hyaline amber and gold 
of warmer climes, and the ercscent forming a silvery cleft in the twilight 
— fortunately over my right shoulder — wlicn suddenly, with a diabolical 
shriek from tbe engine, we were whisked out of tbe glimpses of the moon 
into tlie Plutonian darkness of a long and most nnroinantic tunnel. When 
we at length emerged, and foimd oui'selves in Ventnor, and I entered the 
hotel enach, the extraordinary steepness of the streets suggested the ho^ic 
that the steeds were not of a frolicsome nature, or wo might briii^ np on 
the edge of a precipice, and take a plunge of several hundred feet into 
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the tea. Btit we stopjied safe and soiiud at tbe Crab and Lobster, of 
which I can speak in the moat liearty terms of commendation. Yeare 
ago, ere Ventuor had arrived at its present importance, tlie Crab and 
Lobster was a wee bit of a hostel nestling under tbe cliffs, noted for its 
good cheer and a thorongh respectability which rendered it inaccessible 
to all but respectable guests. But times changed; vieitors increased ia 
such degree that at last a larger building was added on to the old inn, 
which, covered with ivy, clings to tbe newer and more pretentious dwell- 
ing. To make room for the latter, the steep rock-sides were hewn away. 
Even now the Crab and Lobster is of moderate projx>rtiona, thus offering 
accommodation to a limited few, an immense advantage to tbe visitor, and, 
in the way it is kept, it ia tnily a model English inn. From the heights 
immediately in the rear, reached by steep winding paths, where seats, 
shaded by flowering shrubbeij, are provided, a most delightful prospect 
is obtained over isle and e 

Ventuor ia situated on the undercliff, a narrow, broken strip of land, 
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to a height of over eight Imndi-ed feet. On the eonth it tcitninateB in 
preciiiitoiis cliffs, washed by the ocean surges, Siich is a general plan 
of the iiiidcrcUff, which was formed ages ago by the hi-eakiiig away of 
the slopes, uudeniiincd, perhaps, by streams aud rains. In dire conf tision, 
the sliding mass rushed toward the sea, and tlie underclifF was the result. 
But neither pen nor pencil can adequately portray the limitless variety 
of forms, the exquisite and snggestivo beauty, wliieh render the undercliff 
tbe most enchanting spot in the island. It is as if some va^t capital of 
the giants of old had been overthrown, and its palaces and towers mingled 
and lieaped In indiscriminate ruin, aud then overgrown and beantitied 
with the rank vegetation whicli time throws like a green shroud over 
the remains of dead cities. The illusion is heightened by the ciiifs from 
wliicii this landslip was detaclicd. In many places the jagged and ver- 
tical rocks, sometimes actually overhanging the road, hear the closest i-e- 
semblance in form aud color to ancient fortifications of stupendous di- 
mensions. 

So far, Nature has done her part in beautifying tins part of the Isle 
of Wight; while man, with the heat intentions in liio world, is doing his 
best to subtract from tliese attractions. A few cottages aud country-seats, 
such as the Enghsb know bow to cj'eate to perfection, did no harm to tbe 
undercliff ; they, perhaps, added to its beauty by the introduction of here 
and there a lovely garden, a Tudor casement peeping out of viiiy trellises, 
a few rosy-cheeked children playing by the road-side, or some peerless 
English girl reclining on a green bank, or blending her evening eong with 
the wai'bling of the nightingale. IJiit alas for the tmism, " One may have 
too much of a good thing!" for that is exactly the trouble with Ventnor 
just now. From a humhie hamlet, rei>osing in the sweetest spot of Old 
England's loveliest isle, it has i-eached a )Hipnlation of six thousand, which 
is rapidly increasing, with newspapers, shops, hotels, and all the oilier ap- 
purtenances of a bigidy popular watering-place. The rapidly rising houses 
are fast hiding some of the characteristic features of the undercliff, aud 
every pretty drive is dis%ui'ed by such advertisements as the following: 
" This Hue lot of two acres to let for 991) years ;" or, " This noble estate 
to let for iiOOO yeare ; inquire of Find and Fleecem, Cheatem St., London." 
Wliy a piece of land that is to let for twenty centuries should not be sold 
outright, it is difficult to understand. Imagine the bother of now collecting 
rent from an estate on a lease made before Julius Ctesar was bom. The 
two thousand years since that event are not yet up. Besides, if titles and 
contracts can he made available for such a period, it is rather sharp prac- 
tice to try the process at the undercliff, for some of the estates so leased 
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there have, in all proliability, but a short lenui-e of life. Tlie overliang- 
ing cliffs are sure to tmnble oii the estate -before tlie two thousand yeare 
are out. A landslip in ISIO destroyed thirty acres; one, in 1799, luirled 
one hundred acres seawai'd, and several similar convulsions have occurred 
more recently. Those who wonld see the charms of the nndercliff be- 
fore it has been further defaced by man should, therefore, not delay their " 
visit to the Isle of Wight. 

But, afler all, one cannot blame the good people who flock to Ventnor 
during the snmmer and winter for pleasure or health. He has only him- 
self to blame if, when he goes to 
commune with Nature in her happi- 
est moods and aspecls, be allows bis ii=* •- 
reflections to be constantly disturbed ^ v 
by the hundreds and thousands of -^L^^ 
chattering tourists, swarming over 
cliff and vale like flies over a bowl 
of sngar, or geologists and mineral- 
ogists chipping the rocks with tlieir 
hammers, indifferent artists sketch- 
ing in every choice nook, and pho- 
tograpbere introdticnig their iustni- 
ments in the most impressive spots. 
As to invalids, if they must go to the 
Isle of Wight for their health, Vont- 
ndl* is, of coiiifie, the only place for 
them there, after the autnmn sets in, 
vrltli its southern exposure and pro- 
tection from northerly winds. An 
asyltim for consumptives, entitled the 
National Cottage Hospital for Con- ""■ "*"^"'' """ 

flumptives, has been established at Ventnor, consisting of a central church, 
and eight paii-s of cottages on each side; it also hiclndes a hall for con- 
certs and social entertainments, Tlie object of tJiis institution is to fur- 
nish comfortable lodgings, with tlie best medical attendance, to invalids 
niiablc to go to better health resorts, or who cannot afford tlie expenses 
of good boarding-houses or hotels. It seems to have been attended with 
a fair degree of success since its foundation in 1S68. The manager's re- 
port for 1876 curionsly sums np the net gain of the year as represented 
by a ton of flesh. A ton of flesh is not bad. If not stnctly elegant, it is 
expressive, and saves the bewildered mind from floundering among the 
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luinnte details of most sanitary reports. Is nut tbe hint worth following 
iu other social statistics? In municipal reports, or a natioaal censiis, iu- 



Btead of Buraming np the nnmber of dead and bom, or tlie gains in popula- 
tion, wliy not eimplj and effeetively set doirn the net result in tons of fleah ! 

To the eastward, and immediately adjoining Ventnor, which has grown 
np to it, is tlie lovely hamlet of Bonchiirch. In Monk's Bay, by which 
it lies, St. Boniface landed, in a.d. 755, and Bonchurch is aaid to he a cor- 
ruption of Bonecerce — the Church of St. Boniface. There is a well called 
after and dedicated to the saint by a certain bishop, who, on a dark night 
in tbo uighte long ago, lost his way on the steep side of Boniface Down. 
His horse, and, in fact, the whole of creation, seemed slipping from under 
him as he »y>ed down tlie declivity, when tlie horse's hoofs were caught 
in the cavity of the spring, wliich gave the bishop breathing-time to vow 
an acre of ground to the saint if he would carry him safely to tbe bottom. 
The saint was so pleased to become a land-owner that ho closed witli the 
terms, and the bishop lived to keep his promise. The well, on the day 
of St. Boniface, was formerly resorted to by tlie village maidens, who hnng 
gailanda there. Divers superstitions and raucli love-making and junket- 
ing — all common features of holy wells — were also associated with this spot 

There are various other attractions connected with tbe idyllic charms 
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ot Bonchiirch, but the clioicest, sweetest spot witliin its bounda is its little 
church and church-yard. This quaint little chapel, built four or five cen- 
turies ago, is scarce thirty feet long, but contains two minute galleries, 
and is not a bad sj^ecinien of the Norman style, A curious paintiiag 
of the Last Judgment adorns the wall. The little graveyard, overlook- 
ing tiie sea, and overhung by ivied ebns, seems, in its quiet beauty, to rob 
death of some of its bitterness. Here tie the remains of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Adams, author of "The Shallow of the Cross." John Sterling sleeps 
close by, poet, prose-writer, novelist, and conversationalist, who died aged 
til irty-oi gilt, accordin_e to the tombstone, and in his day was highly apjire- 
ciiited by certain cultivated minds — not so much, it would seem, for any- 
thing he actually achieved as for the general sam of his powers and llie 
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widow of Captain Cowper-Coles, who, on a wild iiiglit off tlic coast of 
Portugal, went down with live hundred aoula in tiie famouB, ill-fated 
iroii-di»4 Vdj.tmn. of wJildi he was the builder. 

Tu iliscriLi; :it! tin- ilcH^lilfiilly rural walks and eoignes of vantage 

^ - - whicli offer pleasing views in the 

,,^ . ,~^ . . i neighborhood of Bouchnreh and 

^j^flft ' Ventnor would be a tedions task — 

^S^^^^^t- t'l^J' ^"^ s" numerous. Bnt by keep- 

^^^SgB^^^r' *"^ "" ^'^ ^'"^ westward along the 

"^^^^^^^ ' nnden:liff, one eomes to the niinia- 

^^^^ »-^^m '""^ chapel of St. Lawrence, said to 

fl^^^' j^^^^_^_j_^J ^fc^_^^^ [ be the smallest in Gi'cat Britain, and 

^^^H a^^^^^^V ^^^^B ^ '" ^^ ^■s.me lazy 

^^^H fl^^^^^^^K ^^^^B saint. TheiicG a pleasant 

I to St. Callieriiic's Point^ — how the 
I sainta do abound in the Isle of 
Wight! On tliia headland is a hand- 
A cii«.»m)j<m. some light-house, whose lantern is 

174 feet above the ocean. Niton, or Crab Niton, just beyond, noted for 
its erustacea, is attractive for its charming country-seats, and is also the 
scone of au interesting historical incident. Admiral nopson, who was 
boru at Bonuhiirult, was apprenticed to a tailor at Kiton, when an Eng- 
lish Bfpiadron was seen ntanceuvring off the coast. The Anglo-Saxon 
love of the sea suddenly sinole his heart, He rushed to the beach, sprung 
into a boal,'Powed off to the fleet, and was taken on board. An engage- 
ment with the Frenuli soon after occurring, tlio lad is said to have achieved 
distinction, and hastened tJie defeat of their fleet by springing from Uie 
main-yard into the enemy's rigging, and, under cover of the smoke, tear- 
ing down their colors. Whatever be the truth of this not impossible feat. 
it is quite true that be was promoted early, and eventually reached the 
highest rank in the British navy by his courage and skill. 

Beyond Niton, we come to the Black Gang Chine, a grim abyss, over 
whose fi'owiiing edge a stream spills its wavering torrent into tlie surging 
vorte.\ below, where the restless ocean forever foams and thunders. From 
hero, by coach or on foot, sonietimea by the margin of lofty sea-cliffs, some- 
times by the most home-like and tidy farm-houses and bamlets imagina- 
ble, we come to Brixton. Frequently, in the green lanes, one meets groups 
of fiaxcn-huired, plump-eheeked, and rosy urchins and girlikins, such us 
Birket Foster delights to paint — the future hope and strength of the land 
of Shaks|>cai'e and Cromwell. 
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Brixton, or Brigbtstone, hae witliin its bouiidB a typical English village 
chnreh in good preeervation, Tlie low, eqiiare, tuneted tower, witli its 
peaked roof, is siugularly piuttiresqne. The origiual Norman arcade Lae 
recently been restored. In tliis little church once ministered those two 
good men, Thomas Ken, tlie i-eligiona poet, and Bishop of Balh and Wells, 
in the sovcnteentli century, and Samuel Wilberforce, late Bishop of Win- 
chester, 

Passing by Brooke, the parish of Freshwater is reached, which, within 
its brief limits, contains some of the grandest coast scenery in Great Brit- 
ain. Freshwater is a small peninsula fonned by the Yar River, which 
takes its rise within a few rods of the sonthern shore, and nms noith into 
the Solent, where lies Yarmouth town. This little peninsula trends ofif 
to a point which terminates with the famous Keedles. On tlie south is 
Freshwater Bay, a little bight, with a gray beach enclosed at either end by 
nidged cliEFe and some bold rocks. One of tliese, rising hugely out of the 
snrf, is pierced by a Gothic-like arch. Here, also, is the delightfully rural 
village of Freshwater, which is, however, fast losiug its primitive quiet and 
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beauty before the invasion of a bordo of tourists, ami (lie jl-jiiiu- i-awtiese 
of the fj-eqnent new houses of a rapidly growing population. Faringford, 
Tennyson's famous residence, is here ; but it is no cause for wonder that 
the poet lias at last fled from a spot which has lost the seaside seclusion 
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whicb gare it such attractiveness. Ere long there will be a railroad be- 
tween this place and Newport, 

Beyond Freehwater Bay is Scratctiell'a Bay, a cove at tlio extreme west- 




ern end of tlie Isle of Wight. The chalk cliffs here soar to over six hun- 
dred feet above the sea, bidding defiance to tbe ocean with aspect austere 
and Bnblime. A cave or arch, three hundred feet high, at tho base of this 
stnpendons wall, adds to tho grandeur of this magnificent ecene, which is 
fitly terminated by the immense savage rocl^ called the Needles. Tliey 
are five in number, but only three of them are conspicuous. On the ont- 
crmofit stands a lot'fy light-house, built to supersede an older stniclure 
which stands on tlie higher cliffs, but was found to he too often enveloped 
in niiBts to be of service fo the nmrincr. These cliffs are haunted by in- 
numerable sea-birds, and some of the adventurous islandei-s swing them- 
Eclves over the edge by ropea, and, dangling in mid-air, search tlie crannies 
for eggs, which are accounted a delicacy. A cool head and a strong grip 
are the requisites in a business which must continue a monopoly for some 
ages to come. The pursuit is not likely to suffer from competition, that 
blessing of tho consumer, and bane of tho producer. 

Passing around the Needles, we enter Alum Bay, which is encircled by 
tremendous precipices ranged with a sort of artificial regularity, like- tlie 
segment of an amphitheatre. But the severe sublimity of the scene is re- 
lieved by the surprising variety of colors in the cliffs. By a singular geo- 
logical freak, the pearly-gray monotony of chalk is relieved by vertical 
strata of sand, clays, or marls, inlaid, mosaic-like, on the sttipendous mass 
in narrow but distinct slrliies of red, black, white, blue, green, or yellow. 
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These tints are harmoniously blended by the eoft light of evening into a 
picture of extraordinary beauty. 

Going from Freshwater to Newport, by rolling downs, overgrown with 
swaying harvests, one passes, by an easy transition, from the grander as- 
pects of nature to the alluring charms of a shire town reposing in a bappy 
valley, by a tranquil river, and hallowed by the historic associations of 
other times. The wooded coast of Ilanipsliire is visible on the left, under 
the setting snn, as one crosses the Yar Kiver, and Hurst Castle on the end 
of a spit, which, like a breakwater, lies across the month of the Solent, and 
reduces the channel to scarce half a mile in width. Newport lies near 
the centre of tlie island, where the Medina River, a brief little stream, be- 
comes an estnary, subject to the tides, and navigable to small craft. A 
Roman origin is claimed for New|)ort, with some plansibility. That the 
Romans once held and dwelt in the place is beyond question — the tessel- 
lated "floor of a Roman villa still exists in the vicinity — but that they were 




the original founders admits of doubt. In such misty problems as this, 
why not follow tlie bold example of the Dntch chronicler wiio began a his- 
tory of Holland by saying, " Noah was the first Dutcliman T 
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Newi>ort is a thriving place, more intent on the present tlian the past, 
presenting a biiBlling appearaiit^ on Saturdays, when a market or fair is 
held, to which the neighboring farmers flock. The chief ol>jects whicJi 
llie fair left on my memory were buxom giria selling uhapbooks, mstJcs 
sM'oUeri with overmiieh small-beer, and proportionately pngnacioiia, strap- 
ping redcoats elbowing the crowd, restive coba put through their jmcee 
before customers iiicrei] iilons uf their good points, and lastly, but not 
leaatly, a pig determined to make a noise in the world, whose erratic 
obstinacy aroused the mirth of even the most stolid countryman. Kew- 
[Kirt is the birthplace of Sir Thomas Fleming, who was Loi-d Chief-Justice 
of England under James I. Until lSo3 there was a rery intei-esting par- 
ish church there, dedicated to St. Thomas a Beeket. But in that year the 
decay of the venerable building made it necessary to demolish it, and an- 
other edifice was erected on the old site, after the early English decorated 
style. In the now building several interesting monuments were relbined 
that had been in tlie church it replaced, including a very curious pulpit, 
carved by Tliomaa Caper, in 1630, who has hieroglyphically placed his 
name upon it in tlie form of an antic goat supposed to symbolize the word 
caper. The pulpit is divided into a double row of emblematical figures 
in bas-relief, and on the sounding-board is wrought tlie gilded iuscri[>- 
tioii, " Cry aloud and spare nut ; lift up the voice like a trumpet." 

Another deeply interesting object in this church is Marochelti's beau- 
tiful monument to the Princess Elizabeth. It was erected at the expense 
of the Qneen. The princess is represented in the position in which eIic 
died, reclining on her side, resting her cheek on the Bible given to her 
by ber royal father at the last interview before his execution. The like- 
ness is from a portrait still existing. The inscription runs as fallows: 
"To the memory of the PrinceBs Elisabeth, daughter of Charles I., who 
died at Carisbrooke Castle, on Sunday, September 8tb, 1C50, and is in- 
terred beneath the clianoel of this church, this monument is erected — a 
token of respect for her virtues and of sympatliy for be* misfortunes — 
by Victoria R.,lSo6." 

The princess died at Carisbrooke Castle, where the last weeks of her 
young life were passed. A few days after her arrival tliere she was over- 
taken by a sudden shower when playing at bowls ; a rapid illness followed, 
of which she died in a fortnight, at the age of thirteen years. She seems 
to have been a very amiable character. She left a simple but affecting 
account of her royal father's last farewell. 

Carisbrooke Castle is but a short mile from Newport, on the edge 
of the village of Carisbrooke. The fortifications wowu the crest of a 
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Sleep Lill, wliicb seems as if it liad been fonned expressly for siicli a pict- 
uresque pile. By a winding, leafy fuot-path, oue approaclies the iinpo&' 
ing eiitraiico, a lofty archway bearing the initials of Queen EHzabeth, 
and the date 159S. The turf - carpeted moat is crossed by a massive 
stone bridge, leading to tiie noble barbacan erected by Antony Woodville. 
It is composed of two [jonderous but elegant round towers, pierced with 
machiculations. Tlie curtain which joins them is grooved for two port- 
cullises, and bears the rose of the house of York and the Woodville 
escutcheon. Passing through tliiti stately and venemblo gate-way, one 
enters the spacious conrt-yard of tlie castle, and finds himself surrounded 
by an unbroken circuit of brown, mouldering walls, profusely dra|H3d with 
ivy. On the left are the apartments occupied by Charles I. The roof 
has fallen in, but the fireplaces are still distinctly visible, and tlie divis- 
ions which marked his dining- hall and bedchamber. The window out 
of which he tried to escape is filled np with masonry, but the original 




outline reinaii.^. *.lMi.;.iuy up to the summit of the barbican, the long, 
narrow walk along the rarnpaits leads one to the keep, on the northeast 
angle of the castle, said to stand on an artificial nionnd. It is an exceed- 
ingly venerable pile, erected by the Normans. They have seemingly 
wrought into it their sturdy and determined character. Like a sentinel 
who steadfastly remains at Ins post when all his comrades are gone, it 
towers above the land, grim and immovable, to guard the trophies of a 
race that long since passed away to the halls of oblivion. A light-house 
on a stormy coast, it braves alone the surges of ages, while from winter 
to winter wreck after wreck sweeps by. Its own tnm must come at last. 
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A flight of eeventy-fonr marble steps, exceseively steep, narrow, and 
worn, leads to the platform, which is guarded by a gate grooved for a 
portcallis. From thence U obtained one of the most extensive and beaii- 
ttfiil proBpects in the Isle of Wight. In former years the landscape was 





80 covered with fbreets, that it was said a squirrel conld go fj-om Caris- 
brooke to Gurnard Bay without touching ground ; but now mnch of the 
larger portion of the island is bare, here and there emboased with chimjjs 
of massive elms and limes, bnt generally devoted to agricnlttire and past- 
urage. Immediately below tlio keep, and entirely surrounding the an- 
cient mural fortifications of Carisbrooke, are the works thrown np at the 
time of the Spanish Armada, modelled on the plan of those erected M 
Antwerp hy Italian engineers. They have undergone little moditicatlon 
since, but are well tnrfed and neatly kept. It is not to the credit of the 
English Government that the original castle is in sucti a dilapidated con- 
dition. To be sure, it is thus more picturesque; but nnless more care of 
this majestic and interesting relic of past ages is better guarded in future 
from the gnawing tooth of time, coming generations will have just right 
to ranrmnr at a parsimony which allows one of the most impreseive and 
instructive monuments in Europe to slip into annihilation. 

The remains of the chapel are worth noticing, altliough thoy do not 
date back of tbe last century, having been erected on the site of a much 
older structure. It is not uncommon to see picnic parties taking tea un- 
der the trees which overtop the roofless fane. Tiie building formerly 
occupied by the governor of the castle is very old, including within its 
walls the chapel of Isabella de Fortibiis. But it has been so repaired. 
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altered, and restored from time to time as bardlj' to be in keeping with 
tlie antique ruins by whicli it is surrounded. There arc two wells uf great 
depth in the castle ; the one in the donjon is fabulously deep, but being 
choked up with stones, one must be content to accept the current state- 
ments without question. The other well is 144 feet deep — quite suffi- 
cient, one wonld think; but tlie visitor is liable to be informed that it is 
300 feet. It is covered by a room, in one side of which is a very large 
tread-wheel. A venei-able donkey is introduced on tlio scene; he walks 
into the wheel with deliberation, and, the while inquisitively eying the 
by-standere, draws up the bucket. No sooner does it leach the curb than 
he makes an abortive attempt to bmy; but old ago has impaired his once 
tnnefid tliroat. lie has been employed at this not severely intellectual 
oecnpatton for thirty-three years. Several donkeys have served before 
him — one for tliirty years, and two others for over forty yeare each. Ro- 
tation in office does not seem to be common at Carisbrooke, Office-eeek- 
ers will therefore find it useless to apply. 

Many interesting historical incidents are associated with Carisbrooke 
Castle, but noue more interesting than tlie imprisonment of Charles I. 
within its walls. Contrary to the general opinion, that unfortunate mon- 
arch was not sent to Carisbrooke by Parliament, but went there of his 
own accord, ae to a safe asylum from his enforced confinement at Hamp- 
ton Court. Restive under restraint, and perhaps apprehending assassinar 
tioM from poison or the dagger, King Charles contrived to elude his guard, 
and fled to Titchfield House, near the southern coast, where he was hos- 
pitably recei\ed and concealed. Thence ho despatched messengers to 
Colonel Hammond, the governor of the Isle of Wiglit, in whose well- 
known chai'acter for kindliness, and moderation, and honor he placed re- 
liance. Hammond returned with them to Titchfield House, and the king 
concluded then to place himself under his protection, trusting for his 
favorable interposition between Parliament and its captive. Accordingly 
be crossed the Solent, and entered the stern walls of Carisbrooke. But 
the Parliamentary leadei-s, having the king once more within their grip, 
were not minded to release him, and Colonel Hammond received strict 
orders, which made him answerable for the possession of Charles. How- 
ever, he treated the king with mnch kindness, allowing him large liberty, 
even to hunting in the neighboring forests. But after the king's first at- 
tempt to escape, he was brought under much closer surveillance. Henry 
Firebrace, a faithful adherent of the king's household, devised a plan for 
escape by entering into communication with Captain Titus, one of the 
wardens, who was secretly a royalist. A system of correspondence was 
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contrived, and it was finally decided that oil a concerted night Charles 
sbonld let himself down from tlie window of liis chamber. Horses would 
be in waiting to carry him to the coast. He waa advised to cut tlie bars 
of the window with aquafortis and a tile, but maintained that where his 
head could pass liia body could follow. All was in readiness when tho 
appointed hour arrived, and Firebrace, by a concerted signal, flung a stone 
against the window. The king was to descend, seated ou a crossbar at- 
tached to the end of a rope, and he now proceeded to pass out of the 
window; but liis shoulders stuck fast, and for some moments he was in 
a very painful position. Had it not been for the precaution he had taken 
of fastening a cord to a staple within, he would have been unable to with- 
draw himself from this awkward situation. Firebrace heard liim groan, 
and soon after Charles put a caudle in tlio window, indicating the failure 
of the scheme. One need not necessarily be a royalist or an Episcopalian in 
order to sympathize deeply with this 
ill-fated but heroic monarch in his 
misfortunes. By a tnysterious law 
of Pravidcnce, it waa his destiny to 
expiate the crimes of his prcdeces- 
sora by being placed in a false posi- 
j tion, with whicii he was incapable of 
I coping successfully. He was made 
the Bca]3e-goat for the sins of Ed- 
ward IV., Henry VIH., Mary, Eliza- 
beth, aTid James I. His public er- 
rors were the resuhs of education 
or incapacity to deal with a great 
■**"""■ crisis. In private life and character, 

he Eurjiassed his predecessors and most of his successors. 

A {ileasant stroll of three or four miles from Newport takes one to 
the peaceful vale and village of Arreton, tlie scene of a simpler, yet not 
less instructive, drama than that of Carisbrooko. Tbere still stands Uie 
picturesque cottage of Elizabeth Walbridge, the " Dairyman's Daughter," 
whose story is eo beautifully told by Logh Richmond. Her grave is in 
the village church-yard, from which her cottage is somewhat over a mile 
distant; the headstone tiears a beautiful tribute to her memory. 

After seeing New|Kirt and Carisbrooke, one naturally and rightfully 
conclndes that to linger long at Cowes, at the mouth of the Medina, is 
of little advantage, unless he is of a yachting turn. West Cowes Castle, 
built by Henry Vlll. out of the ruins of Beaulieu Priory, was, in 1651, 
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tiie pnsan of DaTcnut, the fKtber of Erurlish operiL In 1S5$ ii irfts 
fiold to tbe Sots] Yacht OhiK who emploT m bsnerr for &in£r Tmchtmr 
qa1 frt«L The S(»T&1 Yacht Onb has m reDdervoos ax Ooire^ aod iiidDdc> 
over one Limdped and £ftT crack rachxs on 7t> ralk. Tbe aimiial it^£ian:& 
oocizTB in the third ire^ in Amrnss^ i^ tiie xibte is xn^^en i«v Her MaScsrv. 
East Cowesw on the highlands, cm the right bank of the lledina l^^^er. i> 
the Beat of some handdome riUa^ Here, too. is Os^bome. one of t^ fa- 
Torite residenoes of tiie Qneen, an ekgant and imjvi^ng edi&« afier the 
PaUadmn strle. Canneeiad witii tiie exsena^^ cn^nnds is ^le model] farm 
whidi v^as one of the hobbies of the late Prince Conson. Bnt die pnblic 
is neiner admitted to tbe palace or garden^w and one can onl v f^[icak of 
O^txarae from heanav. 

At tbe north of tbe Isle of Wight tbe iraters of the Soleait and Sj\it- 
head unite in what is called Sonthampton Water, tbe beantifnl channel 
whicb leads np to Sontharopton. It was on a cbarming dav« after gaz- 
ing for many honrs at tbe graceful yachts lying at Cowesw diring tbear 
canvas or gliding from point to point, that I ndnctantly took tbe steamer^ 
and landed at Sontbampton, thirteen miles away. 
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OiV THE ADVANTAGES OF SMALL ISLANDS. ESPECIALLY ATLANTIC 
ISLANDS. 

TuE advantages of hlnDda, especially small odcs, for purposes of hoaltli or pleas- 
ure, were not as yet clearly perceived in the time of Snncho Panza. But with 
the ^od sense and shrewdness wliich wore no often apparent through hia rustic sltn- 
plicity and clowniah ignorance, he early displayed an admirable pcrceptiiin of the 
value of islands as playing an itnportHnt part in tbo economy of human afiairs. To 
be sure, the island of which he eventually liccamc the governor was not exactly tlic 
sort of island included as such nndor the ordinary acceptation of the term ; but 
Snncho was correct in his apprehension of the principle involved. It wna for an 
island, and not for a continent, that he sighed. And he was abetted in liis insular 
aspirations by no less a traveller, adventurer, and ornament of chivalry than Don 
Quixote himself, tbrongh whose influence Sancho became the governor of iiu island 
so called for euphony. 

I am convinced that the love for islands, and especially for small islands, ts 
rational and improving. It enables one to gratify the roviug propensity, and at 
the same time to combine with it the attainment of information, breadth and catho- 
licity in judging men, and thoroughness in the pursuit of a given end. That thor- 
oughness may be one of the results of visiting small islands is almost self-evident, 
but, strange to say, some may be found who doubt it; and yet is it not indubitable, 
for the following reasons 1 Every island, however small, is a distinct microcosm or 
community, with people, customs, climate, laws, and geographical features peculiar 
to itself, and separated from the rest of the world with entire distlndnoM by the 
wati3r which isolates it. Now. we will suppose that a traveller or scientist nndertakes 
to master the various physical, historical, and social features of Franco or Germany, 
or any other Continental country. But dops he not soon find that, to ac()uire n 
broad, intelligent, and thorough knowledge of that country, ho must devote to it 
many years, and possibly a lifetime, and will even at the last feel how mach yet 
remains for others to discover and map out in the same inexhaostiblo Held! 

But given an island of the size of Jladc-ira or Nerf Providence, and while the 
traveller may modestly ijrant that, after carefully invest iiraling it, lliero is still much 
17 
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to be learned about it, yet lie can honestly claim, on the other hand, llial in a few 
weeks or monCliB ha boa been able to obtain & better general idiva i>t it, haa been 
able better to comprehend it as a distinct entity, than lie could understand the char- 
lujler tind institutions of Germany, or France, or Russia in a Ufetirae, Hcnc« fol- 
lows an incentive to thoroughness, besides a greater satittfactton in the pursuit of a 
subject which may be acquired with a certain rounded conipleteuess within a reason- 
able period, thus enabling the traveller to turn witli fresh zest to another object 
before he has becume wearied with effort tj)0 long sustained in one direction. 

Thus far as regards the advantages of small islands in general, and the attrac- 
tions they o&er to the tourist or the scientist But many small islands possess still 
another advantage over a continent, in that they offer Bupcrior opportunities for 
improvement to Invalids, who are obliged, on account of chronic disease, to leave 
their homes in search of a health resort. No one will dispute the fact that sea air 
is, on the whole, the most fraught with tonic (|ualities of any, although sometimes it 
needs to be warmed by a southern sun l» graduate it to the wasted strength of the 
consumptive. Of course the best way to obtain it is on a ship at sea. But this lo 
Hiany is impossible, owing to sea-siekness. A small island is. therefore, the n«xt 
best thing, other things being equal. And the smaller the iitland, the greati^r the 
advantage; for then the wind everywhere comes in a more direct manner ofi the 
sea, laden with its tonic qualities. By the same reasoning, the climate on a small 
island is much less liablii to variations and extremes, for sea air is always more 
equable than land air, and the extremes of temperature are much less violent in the 
same latitude on the wa than on the land. If to this greater evenness of tempera- 
ture i» added tlie unchangeable, scarcely varying character imparled to a climate by 
the trade-winds in a latitude free from extreme heat the whole or half of the year, 
on a small island, we have, at last, a climate that is as nearly perfect as can Iw 
anywhere found for meeting the conditions requisite to restoration of health. 

Thus we arrive at tlio conclusinn thai a small island offers, in the first place, 
peculiar and superior advantages to the tourist and llie seeker after ratiunal 
entertainment and instmction. In addition to this, and of still greater importance, 
we fin<l thai email islands within certain latitudes, and according to the season of 
the year, aSord to the invalid the advantages of a tonic air and an equability of 
I«in])erature superior to anytluug which can be obtained on a continent, even along 
its sca^oast. Thus, during the winter solstice the Bahamas are iuGnitely to be 
preferred tii the neighboring health resorts of Florida, where n weeping sun and a 
capricious temperataro often lead the invalid to curse the day that ever he tnrned 
toward the flowery peninsula. 

We find, further, that of those inlands in the North Atlantic which are free from 
yellow fever or endemic pcsl«, those take the precedence which are within the 
benelicent influence of the trade-winds, those delicious breeses which seem by their 
regularity to give such an idea of permanence to life, wafting away regrets for the 
pBxt and uncouccm for tbp future, and magically luring the soul to dwell content 
with the dreaiuy days as they conic and go, and simply enjoy the enormous luxury 
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of being. Tt folIoWB tlial thoso among the trade-wind islands, on whicb the invalid 
can lire ttie year round with bencticisl and permnnent results, are the most desirable 
spots on the globe as health resorts. 

We are thus able to form a distinct classification of the sanitary islands in the 
North AtlaDtic, and can state with confidence the advantages of each. First among 
the trade-wind islands are Tenerifie and Madeira, wliere the invalid eun stay with 
the best results during the whole year. The valley of Orotava, in Teneriffe, combines 
more climatic advantages than any other island spot in the Atlantic, the variations 
of temperature being excessively slight, the influence of the main-land impercepti- 
ble, and the air dry without the parched aridity of the desert, Mttdeim is a little 
more moist, and its dampness baa somewhat increased since the cultivation of the 
eagar-canc: but it is confined to certain localities, and can be avoided by judicious 
choice of lodgings. The rainfall is also greater, but is, notwithstanding, very mod- 
erate, and the variations in temperature are only a little more noticeable than at 
Orotava; wliila the social advant^es, the means of locomotion, good medical 
attendance, and the comforts so essentjal to an invalid, arc more abandant at 
Msddra than at TeneriSe. The Bahamas, while classed among the trade -wind 
islands, must be assigned a lower rank than Madeira and Teneriffe, because they can 
be advantageously used as a health resort only for part of the year — from the Ist of 
November to the 1st of May — while the cost of living b much more than at the 
iaiandi just mentioned, without any compensating advantages. But as a sanita- 
rium for winter alone they are, beyond all question, superior to any other health 
rcBort on the eastern coast of North America. 

Leaving the trade-winds, we now come to island resorts offering less advantages 
than those just mentioned, but still desirable for part of the year to one who cannot 
go aa far as the trade-wind islands. Tbc Bermudas are the first of these in celebrity; 
bnt, charming as they are for the tourist, they cannot be safely commended to the 
consumptive, except in the contingency that he cannot go to -any better resort. 
They are excessively damp, far exceeding in this respect all other sanitary islands, 
and the climate resembles, in boisterousness and variability, that of the adjoining 
continent, although, as the extremes are much less violent, it is so far a decided im- 
provement upon that 

The Azores may be dossed with Bennudn. But while the latter is whoUy a win- 
ter irad spring resort, the former can be advantageously visited by the invalid only 
from April to October. The exces^ve force and dampness of the wind make them 
very nndesirable during the winter. Prince Edward Island and the Isles of Shoals 
are excellent resorts in summer, especially the fonner, which, in point of scenery, 
and equability, and moderation of temperature is surpassed by no other island on 
the American coast as a summer resort Belleisle-en-mer is to be commended to 
the invalid during the winter months, at least, as a> variety, in case he desires change 
for a few we«ks, although, of course, of less value than more Southern isles. 

In another class arc iucluded the Isle of Wight and the Channel Islands, which 
an advaotageous during the whole year, although their greater dampness, moro 
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copious rains, and raw nioda make them far inferior to Tcneriffc and Hadein. 
Bnt to the invalid who doee not care to go so far, ^'ontnor. in the Isle of Wi^ht, 
and Guernsey and Jersey can be safely recommended as superior to most resorta on 
the mun-land, and offering excellent social advantages. 

Newfoundland, Cape Breton Island, and tlie Magdalen Islands present superior 
attractions to the artist and the sportsman, but are tuu bleak to be of advantage to 
the invalid, except for two or three months in the sanimer to those who still have a 
robust constitution that is only temporarily enfeebled. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized tliat those who would obtain the full bene- 
fit of these resorts should go to them early. Too many make them the last resource, 
and go when it is too late to derive health or life from any quarter. If they then 
die on the islands, it is too often attributed to tlie climate, and not to the tardinets 
of the remedy. Abundant lime should also be allowed for a thorough cnm. Many 
think that they are cured as soon as they feel somewhat better, and consequenUy 
return too soon to the bleak climate from which they bad fled. Chronic maladies 
re<]aire patience, systematic care, and time, bo that the constitution may be able to 
readjust ita disordered functions. 

The patient who resorts to these islands should also distinctly understand, and 
constantly remember, that a few days of acclimation are generally required, during 
which greater caution is requisite ; n hile prudence, and regularity of habita, and 
avoidance of exposure or overfatigue can at no time bo dispensed with. Too many 
w)io are of convivial habits think that in such a climato they can defy ill health, 
and, after deriving some benefit from the change, finally neutralize it by yielding to 
the seductive temptations which more easily assail them while living a life of en- 
forced idleness. The climate is then slandered, and unjustly receives the blame for 
the lack of cure which naturally results from vice or impmdence. This acconnta 
for some of the pamphlets which sometimes come out against these sanitary re- 
sorts. It is well, for the invalid to see a good physician soon after landing, and 
learn of him the regimen and regulations required, according to the climate and 
the nature of bis disease. * 



TUE BAHAMAS." 
Nasb\u, the l>08t winter resort on the American coast, is reached by the steam 
line of Murray, Ferris A C*., No. 62 South Street, New York, who hare entered 
into a conlrnct for five years, to carry mails and passengers. One boat sails month- 
ly throughout the year from New York to Nassan direct : fare $50 — round trip, tw. 

* The clupler on tliv Bahanui In ibis ruinate Brat appeared in Hatprr't yar Montlily tl<^a- 
Hw, tag[!Ulcr with Mvenl of tlie otber chapters; oUien came out in SeriltiirT'i MiniMi/. the AU^t- 
Ur MmlUy. A]^A*f>ni/ Jmirnal. and Sunda-/ Afimoon, fmm whirh t\irj are now republished. wWi 
ORnsidetablc additiiioil luatutr. The desitiptiiin of thi^ Istw uf ShuntB haa not appntied clMwhcrv, 
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FVom November to May, a steamer of the aame company sails also from Savanaali 
for Na&sau, Umcliiog at St. AugiisUne ; fare $21 ; or, from New York via ihe above 
piftcos tfiO, and tlie round trip $95, 

The best hotel at Nassau is the Royal Victoria Hotel, a spacious, well-conatnictMl 
building, erected by tlie Oovernraeot ut a cost of $1 50.000. It stands on an elc- 
vation, and is built of limestone, three stories high, and is snrrounded by spacious 
verandas, commanding a noble prospect and fanned by the trade-winds. The apart- 
ments are large and uiiy, and welt kept The drawing-room is a moat delightful 
apartment, and the diuing-hal! is very inviting, This is one of the most attractive 
hotels I liave seen at any island resort on the western side of the Atlantic. Adjoin- 
ing the hot«I is a pleasant billtard-room. and the public library is close at hand. 
This hotel is now leased and conducted by Messrs. Mellen, Conovcr. dc King, and 
opens November 1st, and closes May 15th. The terms are $3 per diem, and the 
average expenses are little less than those of a firat-elass hotel in the United States. 
Sail-bosts and carriages are always on hand, and the numerons charming coves 
and lagoons, and the admirable roads, surest various means of enjoyment to the 
sportsman or the invalid. 

Such extravagant eulogiums have been bestowed on Nassau, that, to the appetite 
(ed on such highly seasoned food, a more temperate estimate of its sanitary and social 
aulTantagea may seem tame. But speaking as I do, without any bias, and from a 
wide personal e.xpericnce of many island resorts, I must assign Nassau a lower placr 
than either Madeira or Teneriffe, because it is beneficial for only part of the year, 
while the humidity of tlie evenings makes it imprudent for the confirmed invalid to 
expose himselF to the night air; and the social advanti^s and the attractions of the 
scenery suffer decidedly by comparison with those offered by the transatlantic isles. 
But having made these reservations, I can heartily recommend Nassau to those who 
cannot cross die Atlantic us by far the best winter snnitnrium within easy access of 
the United States. 

Frost is unknown in the Bahamas. Many years ago a slight film of snow cov- 
ered part of the Great Bahama Island, It was a sight never seen there before 
or since, and filled the simple natives with astonishment. The most careful and 
thorough observations, taken for successive years by the scientific men of Nassau, 
indicate that the temperature from November 1st to May 1st does not fall below 
63°, nor rise above 82°, and rarely varies over 8° in the twenty-fonr hours. Once 
or twice in the season it may vary 12°, while oftener the change may not be over 
fl°. The humidity is not excessive, averaging 73,8°, but it is very marked after 
SQUset. Yellow fever has occurred hut two or three times during this century, 
and then was brought from Havana. There isjiothing in the nature of the soil to 
induce that or any other epidemic, so long as the first principles of drainage are 
observed by the inhabitants. During the summer, however, the long- continued 
heat and the rains relax the system, and are weakening to invalids. 



THE AZORES. 

These islands are reached in tbe most direct manner from the Unitiid Stat^ by 
wi I iijg- packets from Boston — ilm bark Aiortan, John £. May & Co., tiie bark Kate 
WiUiama, i. J. Alves, and the bark Modesta — the latter Portuguese, and chiefly em- 
ployed for tlie transit of the islanders emigrating to the United States. The first 
two can be recommended as thoroughly sea-wortliy and reliable vessels, commanded 
by men experienced in the trad& The fare la 880, or, for the round trip, 8100. 
The passage out arerages sixteen days, and the return voyage twenty-four days. 
The vessel remains at the islands three to four weeks, sometimes visiting Flores and 
St. Michael. Ten weeks may be allotved as the time for an average trip, if one 
goes and returns in the same trip, making a charming summer excnrsion. 

From England the Azores may bo reached during the winter season by weekly 
steamers, sent by Tatham <& Co., No. 3S Pudding Lane, London, from that port to 
St. Michael. The fare is XIO, wine included. Time, about five days. 

Two Portuguese steam-packets ply bimontlily between Lisbon and the islands — 
the Luzo and the AUantieo. Tbe Luzo, leaving Lisbon on the 1st, touches at St, 
Michael, Terceira, and FavHl, and the Allantico visits all the islands of tbe group 
except Corvo. The distance is a little over 700 miles ; time to St. Michael, about 
three days. 

The Portuguese hot4>l at Floras is a small affair, and cannot be highly recom- 
mended. At Fayal there is an excellent house, called the Fayal Hotel, under the 
courteous Buperinlendencc of Mr. and Mrs. Edwards. It overlooks the port and 
Pico Peak, and a large and attractive garden is attached to the hotel. Tlio table is 
loaded with the game, fish, and fruits of the islands. Tbe terms are $3 a day, 
and the extras are quite inHignificant. The Jlotel Central i^ also well kept, al- 
though small. Numerous meek and docile little donkeys alTord the chief mode of 
visiting Gastcllo Branco, the Plamengoz, and other attractive spots about the island. 

At Ponta Dclgada, St Michael, is a spacious hotel near tbe water, managed 
tolerably well by Mr. Bird, an Englishman. At the Sulphur Springs, called the 
Furnas, there are two hotels, situated in the midst of scenery highly interesting and 
romantic. The best of these is very efHcicntly kept by Mr. Brown, an Englishman. 
The other is maintained indifferently well by Senlior Lcnigno. 

It cannot bo too distinctly ststed that the Azores arc no place for invalids to 
visit during the winter season. It is true the Thermal Springs, or Furnas of Rl. 
Michael, may be visited nearly as well at that seaion as in summer; but the advan- 
tages thoy offer may be gained at some of the numerous sidphur springs of Germany 
or France. For those atflicted with throat or lung diseases, rhenmatism or the pro- 
tean forms of neuralgia, tlic .\zores are qnite loo damp and boisterous in winter. 
The rainfall is then considorablo, the winds are very violent and searching, and the 
■ are adapted only to those in rugged health. Not that the tcmpcratnre is 
ow at Ihi- A/ores, the yearly mean being 02" at Fnynl, and it rarely falls bdow 
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53°, although 44° has been reached; hot the mean temperature of winter, while 
steady, rarely rises above 58°, and is raw and humid. But a marvellous change 
occurs after the first of May, and continues through September. The rains are 
reduced to a minimum, and the air becomes soft and dry. The mean temperature 
in July at mid-day is 73°, sometimes rising to 80°, but rarely varying over 6° in the 
twenty-four hours. Then is the time to visit Fayal, to breathe its delicious and 
invigorating air, to bask in its beautiful gardens, and enjoy the grand and beautiful 
scenery of those lovely isles. 

THE MAGDALEN ISLANDS. 

* 

These islands arc reached most easily, by one who does not mind roughing it, in 
a fishing-schooner. Many schooners from Gloucester make the Magdalen Islands a 
rendezvous for mackerel fishing, and it is not difiicult to secure a passage in one of 
them. A less direct but more comfortable way is to go to Prince Edward Island 
by rail or steamer, and take the steamboat which touches at Souris, on the eastern 
end of that island. 

At Havre Aubert, on Amherst Island, hotels or boarding-houses are kept by 
Mrs. Shea and Mrs. Bums. The accommodations are scant, and the fare is simple. 
But the rooms are clean and the food well served, and seventy -five cents a day 
cannot be called high for board and lodging. At the other places where the vis- 
itor may resort, he will have to depend on the hospitality of the leading families, 
whose charges are very moderate. 

The Magdalen Islands can hardly be recommended as a sanitarium for invalids. 
But to the sportsman and the artist, or the searcher after an interesting spot for 
an invigorating and novel summer vacation, they cannot be too highly commended. 
As yet but little known, their wild and sublime sea scenery, the abundance of the 
sea-fowl, and the raciness of rambling about those wreck-strewn isles, are attractions 
which should not be easilv set aside for resorts of a tamer character. 



THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

These islands are reached by steamers plying daily from Southampton and 
Weymouth. The distance is the same by each route, but the passage by water is 
longer from the former place — 123 miles — but only 82 miles from Weymouth. 
The passage is often exceedingly boisterous, but the boats are strong and weatherly. 
There are also daily steamers plying from Jersey to Granville and St. Malo. Jersey 
lies 21 miles from St. Peter^s Port, Guernsey, and 42 miles from St. Malo. 

These islands are well supplied with hotels and lodging-houses, which generally 
afiEord comfortable quarters and a good table for a moderate sum. At the hotels 
7*. to 8«. per day is the average price, and the boarding-houses charge 36*. to 46*. 
per week, and the extras are trifling. Ganiner's Royal Hotel, on Glatney Espla- 
nade, is one of the best at St. Peter's Port, although not very large. It overlooks 
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the harbor. Of board ing-houeea tlie beat ia Gardner*H Old Government Honae, Tt 
occupies Hii elevated position, Ironting a ^banning garden, and commanding a grand 
view of tbe town, the sea, and the adjacent iatea. It is mdl kept, and tbe lertns 
arc moderate. These two cstablisbmeats muet not be confounded by the visitor, 
as the proprietor's name is the same in eacli. Taudevin'a, Mrs. Riehardi^'fl, and 
ftcveral oilier excellent board! ng-Uo uses, aid to extend a hospitablo reception to tbe 
invalid or tourial resorting to Guernsey. It is not difficult to lease a pleasant cot- 
tage, and such as prefer to live in that wuy will find tbe costs of living by no 
means extravagant. Tliose proposing to wirjtur in the Channel IskndH would 
do well to secure lodgings at an eaily date. In aummcr tbe islands swami with 
tonrists, but they are generally only tratiflient visitors. 

At St. Helicrs, the Royal Yacht Club Hotel, facing the pier, is one of the best. 
The Imperial, on the St. Saviour's Uoad, is a large and conveniently arranged liotol. 
Of many boarding-houses, Brec's, at Stopford Terrace, can be highly recommended 
as commodious, clean, the table and service good, and the charges tnodcrnte, consid- 
ering the high character of the establishment. It i* unfortunately aitnati^d. liowovi-r, 
because it docs not command a sea-view, which seems to be desirable in such s 
place; but, on tlio other hand, it is protected from the biting winter galea. Mrs. 
Trclcavao's, at &ton Sejour, can also be highly recommended as moderate and thor- 
oughly well sustained. Good lodgings can also be found in the little town of 8t. 
Aubin. 

At Sark there are several hotels and board ing-honses, and lodgings arc obtnin- 
able on reasonable terms in a number of private houses. Oavey'H Hotel oan lie 
strongly recommended. Terms, fi«. to 6* per diem, 

At Alderney there is a good hotel, kept by Captain Scoll. This island is 
reached by a mail-boat from Guernsey twice weekly. Hark is also in communica- 
tion with Ht. Peter's Fort by means of a itmoll steamer daring the summer. In 
the winter season it is reached only by the Sarkesc fishing- boats, wliich ply betwoen 
the islands in good weather. Sometimes no landing can be effected fur weeks. 

As regards climate, the Channel Islands have a much more etjunble tomperatare 
than that of the adjoining continent. The thermometer often varies only 7" or 8° 
in the month. They are, therefore, to be preferred to most Conlinenul health 
resorts,- and also to the Isle of Wight. In summer the air is exceedingly soft and 
balmy, ami entirely free from extreme heat. An invalid who desires a change afl«r 
a winter or two or three years in Mmleira, might, if strengthened by his aojonm 
there, pB<>s the summer in the Channel Islands with beneficial results. But they nk 
to be recommended aa n winter sauitorinm only to thoso who cannot go to the trade- 
wind inlands farther south; for in that season there is much dampness, occasion- 
ally a froftt, and a liability to flurries of snow — at long intervals however, Bnt thu 
ditfcrrnoe between such weather and the delicious winter mildness and evenness of a 
winter in the trade-wind ishiDds is great, and altogether in favor of the latter. Al 
no season should those troubled with rheumatism or rheumatic nenrnlgia resort to 
the Channel Islands. 
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It is n carioas fact that, iillhoogh clustered so near together, the Channel Islands 
VBTV sensiblj in their climatic characterislios. Guernsey is more dry and has a less 
rainfall than Jersey, and a more even temperature, warmer in winter, cooler in sum- 
mer, and is consequently more bracing. The dews are heavy over the whole group, 
and dense fogs are not tmcommon, cspeeially in summer. Aldcraoy and Sark seem 
to be rather more dry than Guernsey. Consumptives, in the early stages of the dis- 
ease, may derive benefit at these islands, with proper care of themselves; and the air 
is highly tonic and invigorating for those who are simply overworked and require a 
temporary change. 

MADEIRA. 

This island is reached by several lines of sailing vessels and steamers. The 
firm of Fowie & Caroll, No. 31 India Wharf, Boston, forward three or four vessels 
daring the year; fare, tTU ; time, about twenty-one days. It has been done repeatr 
edly in thirteen to fifteen days, with westerly gales; the return is about twenty-six 
to thirty days. Yates ik Porterfield, of No. 115 Wall Street, New York, send out 
ships touching at TeneriSe; fare, tTO. From there it is but thirty-six hours to Ma- 
deira by frequent steamers ; faro between the two islands, £S. Either of these routes 
is cheaper, and sometimes more expeditious, than via Liverpool. The boats of the 
African Steam Navigation Line and of the African Steaiiishtp Company leave 
Liverpool trimouthly for Madeira — time, six days; fare, 18 guineas. There is also 
a tlimonthly line from Southampton. All these boats cun be well recommended. 
A comfortable Portuguese steamer leaves Lisbon bimonthly for Madeira, and by 
taking ship direct from New York to Lisbon, time, and certwnly money, might be 
aared. Distance from Lisbon, 500 miles; time, two days. Other steamers are con- 
stantly touching at the island, to or from Lisbon, liordeaux, Havre, Antwerp, and 
Uftiaburg ; but they are more or less irregular. Madeira has telegraphic communi- 
oatioQ with the rest of the world by cable to Lisbon and Brazil. 

The ftceomniodations for visitors to Madeira arc exceptionally good. There art- 
several very excellent boarding-bouses, partaking partly of the nature of a hotel. 
Reid's and Miles's, in Pnnchal, can both bo very highly recommended. The fot^ 
mer maintains two houses, one directly on the water's edge overlooking the port, the 
other higher up, opposite the Church of Santa Clara, commanding an extensive land 
and ocean prospect. The terms average IS per diem, which is moderate, considering 
tbo excellence of the cuisine and the efficiency of the service. Special contracts oau 
sometimes be made by those intending to remain some time. It is well to write 
early for rooms if one is going in the autumn or winter. Between May and Octobi-r 
(nany leave, returning again for the winter, and it is easier then to get good moms. 
The eitm expenses at these hotels are trifling. At Santa Crui there is a most cx- 
celleat hotel, kept by Senhor (JJonsalveK, who speaks English fluently. It is charm- 
ingly sitonted. At Sarit' Anna there is a very finely situated hotel ; the host, Senhor 
-Acciaoly, is a thorough gentleman. The terms are about $\ 75, or 7*. per diem. 
At Fonta Delgada there is a channing little house, situated in a position of aston- 
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iHliing lovutincu; but this may bo itftid of most of tbe botols on IhU matchlpaa 
inland. Kuoms cau be obtnined tbtre, and bI&o at tbe inn ut San Vincent*, but 
ibo table and lodjjings arc quite simple and proportionat*ly dieajMJr ibati In Fun- 
idinl. Tliia ie fully euinpenaatud by the delicate air and tbe glory of the scenery. 
At Callieta, on the road to the Raba^&l, lodging may be bad for the night in tbu 
picturcMjuc bouse of Scnhor Drunimond, wbieh was once a convent. 

Good borseg and hammocks can be hired on moderate terms. If one in to be 
some time on tbe island, it is well to engage one or tbe other for the nenson. A 
hurrtquifro, or muleteer, always accompanies tbe horse. For an invalid no more 
delightful mode of locomotion can be devised than the Madeira hammock. 

There is a f^ood newg-room, provided with English and American papers, at 
Kimchal, adjoining the beaeh ; aiibseription, (l per month. There is also a good 
libniry of several thousand volumes in tlic next street, to nbicb snhscribers have 



As regards ibu elimntc of Madeira, there is little to he said that ia not in its 
fwor, provided the invalid goes there in the earlier sta^s of tbe disease. It is ben- 
eficial to consumptives, and those troubled with rheumatism, neuralgia, and Bright's 
disease, or general exbaustion of the system. Tbe objections brought against it 
lutve been lurgcly due to an attempt to prop later and less-known resorts at the 
expense of those of established reputation ; and also to tbe grumbling of two or 
three invalids of angovernablo temper, who, failing to receive the benefit which it 
was too lat« for tbem to reueivu anywhere, have reviled a resort that has done bo 
much good to others. 

The rainy season is in winter, but the rainfall is very moderate. Protracted rains 
are unknown. Sometimes it rains hard in tbe mountnins, and light momentary 
sbowent arc liable to occur at all times of the year. The north side of the island is 
cooled by the trade-winds, and tlie south side is fanned by a mild sea-breoEe, rising 
in the morning and going dawn with the snn.' Clouds temper the heat of the sun 
during the day, 

Tbe tempcmturc is equable and moderate. Frost ia unknown except at th« 
summit of the mountains in winter. For eighteen year^ in succession the mean 
temperature at Funcbul was 66°, It never goes below 6S°, nor rises above 83° or 
84", in that eily. except once or twice In llie year for two or three days, when the 
Leste, or Uarmattnn (the wind off the African desert), visits tbe island. It is a very 
hut. dry, wenkciiiiig wind, Intt is rare and of short duration. At Sant' Anna, tbe 
mercury for nearly forty years did not go below 60° nor rise above 80", One 
advantage of Madeira is the lar^ variety of resorts within the limits of the island 
itself. Thus, when the beat ia too high and steady at Fnnehai, one can at once 
roibice it by going to Snnta Cniz or Snnt' Anna, or going higher up. Three hundred 
feet above tlie water it is very rarely that the glass risoa above 'T'' at Madeira. 
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TENERIFFE. 

The Liverpool and London boats, touching at Madeira, stop st Santa Crui de 
Teneriffe also, both going and returning. The fare is 19 guineas ; time, eight days. 
There is a Spanish steamer from Cadiz bimonthly ; and French stearaers from 
Qarre, SL Nazaire, and Manrilles touch there. The ships of Vales & Porterfield, 
iif No. 115 Wall Street, New York, stop at Teneriffe occasionally ; fare, $70. 

Teneriffe is poorly provided with accommodations for invalids or tourists. The 
Hotel Duri'sn, at Santa Cmz, is netl kept, and those rooms which face the street nre 
pleasant. The table is good, bat not remarkable, and the terms are moderate. But 
the visitor should, and doubtless -vould, prefer the north side of Teneriffe, especial- 
ly the Valley of Orotava, It U much to be regretted that better lodgings are not 
afforded there to strangers. Mrs. Tumbuirs excellent boarding-house was admirably 
situated when it was at the Deheza di Ventoso, It is now nearer the water, at the 
Puerto d'Orotarn, and the terms moderate ; but the accomraodaUons are quite lim- 
ited. However, the increasing nnmbcr of visitors will probably soon result in the 
providing of more facilities for their reception. Good houses are not difficult to 
Bnd At a moderate rent, and the cost of living is not high. As the Valley of Oo- 
tava presents an ideal climate, and is easy of access, it is highly desirable that good 
lodging-houses should be established there without delay. Donkeys, patient and 
strong, are easily obtained at Orotava, and mules of doubtful character. At Santa 
CruK carriages may be had on hire. 

The climate of Toneriffo is remarkable for two features beyond all other n^ons 
in the Northern hemisphere — otjitability and freedom from hnmidily. Regarding 
the former characteristic M. Belcastet says, "The Ihennometer tires one with its 
monotony. It appears to sleep, and one can count upon breathing, when he rises, 
the same air and lenipemturc as the dav before." At OrotaTa, about three hundred 
feet above the sea, for five weeks in May and June, 1 saw the luercnry rise dailv 
in the shade to 12° about 3 p.w. At nisfht it fell to 68°. During that period I 
DOUced no variation from those figures. The mean temperature of Santa Crn« in 
January, in the shade, is 65° by day and 67° by night; ditto, for July, 70° and 78° 
respectively. Bclcastel records the mean temperature of Orotava in January as 
16.8° Reamur; ditto, for July, 24,7°. The mean annual temperature of Orotava 
ia 80.2° Reamur, while that of Funchal is 18.S'' ditto. The mean temperature is 
Bl.fl" Fahrenheit for Jannary, and 70.6° for Jnly. Along the eoa*l of the island 
tJie dews are very slight, alDiough heavy on the mountains. Rain fulls at Santa 
Oruz and Orotava fifty to fifty -five days in the year, but somewhat nftcner at 
iDguna. 

The mortality at Puerto d'Orotava is 1 in 60; at Rcalejo, in the same valley, 
1 in 70. That of Rome is 1 in 33. Consumption, bronchitis, asthma, neumlgia, 
rboamatism, and Bright's disease are all capable of amcliorHtion, if not always abso- 
lutely curable, by a residence at Orotava the year round, or at Santa Crui during 
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tbe winter, provided the patient goes to Teoeciffo before tlie inalady lias gone too 
far, and is resolved to use all due precautions and devote sufficient tiiiio to the 
rebuilding of his constitution. Dr. Perez, wlio has given Ilia life to an enthusiastic- 
study of the climatic character of Tencrifie, and baa kept himaelf always uk eottranle 
with the incdicfd discoveries uf tlie age, nmy be depended upon as a thoroughly 
capable physician. 

At Tenerifie and all islands with so mild a climate and such an abundance of 
fruits, tbe visitor, whether well or sick, must not forget that unless his habits are 
regular and his appetites under control, especially in tlie fruit season, he is liable to 
dysentery, inOumiuatiun of the bowels, or typhoid fever. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Newfoundland occupies an aQomalous position as regards communicntionft. It 
may be reached generally by steamers running monthly in winter and bimonthly in 
summer from llalifas. Nova Scotia. The Allan Line between Liverpool, Halifax, 
and Baltimore touch at St Johns every alternate week. The boats of the Crom- 
well Line leave New York for St Johns every ten days from April to November. 
touching at Halifax. Fare, <35 ; round ticket, (69. Two boats also ply between 
Montreal and St. Johns during the summer. 

The Atlantic Hotel is a respectable house at St. Johns. Knight's Home is an 
excellently kept temperance boarding-house, with limited accommodations, but h 
){ood table. Mrs. Simms'a lodging-house can also be recommended. At oth^r 
places on the island accommodations are scarce and inferior. 

Newfoundland is mther a resort for sportsmen than for invalids, althongh tlir 
climate during the summer is dry, and free from the extremes of heat and cold; but 
the summer inclines to coolness. The thermometer does not fall as low in winter 
as on the neighboring continent. The highest degroo of heat in July is 79° ; the 
minimum is 40°; the meau annual temperature is about 42.2°. 

There is good t^ou^flshing in the island streams during the sunnner, altliough 
the enthusiastic fisherman will have to travel some distance from St. Johns to find 
il in jierfection. The deer migrate to the south of the island iu winter, but during 
the summer months they are not infrequent in tbe northern woods of Newfound- 
land, ns well as Micmac Indians, who are familiar with tlic hanuU of the deer. 
Grouse are protected by the game-laws until the 20th of August. TIte scal-S»heries 
offer many atlractions to tlioso w'lio do not mind roughing it in every sense of thf 
tcnn, and aiding in the slaughter of ihe 450,000 to 500,000 seals annually destroyed 
on the ice. Much novel and wild adventure can be found in this wav, and it is 
easy to obtain a passage to the sealing grounds in one of the numerous sealen, 
which go out in March or April from St. Johns and Harhnr Grnce, 



BERMUDA. 

This charming little group of luininture isles is reached in seventy to seventy- 
five hours from New York, by tlie Bteamera of the Quebec «nd Gulf. Porta Steam- 
ship Company, which ran bimonthly, except in May to June, when they ply weekly. 
The passage is more likely to be boisterous than otherwise, as it lie.i across the Gulf 
Stream, but no serious accidents have thus far been reported on this line. Steamers 
of this company also sail monthly from Halifax for the West Indies, and touch at 
Bermuda on the way. 

The accommodutious for travellers at ihcsc islands are various, and generally of 
fair quality. The Ilamilton Hotel, under the chaise of Mrs. I. W. Dodge, is, among 
a number, the best hotel in Bermuda, pleasantly situated, overlooking the town of 
Hamilton. The terms are t2 50 to i'S per diem. There arc several respectable, 
iDoderste-priced boarding-houses, of which Mrs. Turnbull's, called the Brunswick, 
at Hamilton, and Mr. Peniston's, nt the Flatts, can be especially recommended. 

The climate of Bermuda has in limes past been much not«d, and for those who 
are strong and well it is charming, and far more ^reeable than that of the neigh- 
boring continent. Bermuda is out of the range of the trade-winds, and is subject 
li> sudden and violent fluctuations of temperature, with strong gales, attended with 
a heavy rainfall. It differs from the climate of the main-land not so much in kind 
as in degree, the extremes being less marked, and inclining toward heat rather than 
cold. Frost is recorded as having occurred there once — in 1840. In I8T6, which 
is a fair avenige example of the Bemmda climate, the maximum rise of the thet^ 
luometer in July was 04° in the shade. The lowest was 40.6°, in March. The 
mean for the year was 70.5°, and the range was 5.4.2°. The mean for the year 1874, 
at 9 A.U., was 73.33°. North and north-west winds prevail, and impart a rawness 
to the air in wint«r. Strange to say, very few houses have either grates or stoves, 
and the consumptive or rheumatic patient should always have one or the other 
whenever the thermometer descends below 60°. The bad drainage of the houses 
causes some typhoid fever; but the authorities are waking up on this important 
subject. 

The humidity of Bermuda, especially after nightfall, exceeds anything in my 
experience, and is the most remarkable feature of the climate. It is so exc««sivc 
that gloves and cigars, and other objects liable to mildew, arc kept in air-tight glass- 
cases in the shops. Matches are so damp sometimes that they will not ignite, while 
cigars arc so saturated with moisture that they will not bum. Some bromide of 
potassium, that I had tightly corked up in a bottle, was dissolved by the moisture 
it absorbed. The mean dew-point for 1875 was 63.3", and the number of days 
in which rain fell was 1S7, the total rainfall being 44.ttU inches. 

Such excessive dampness is, however, less noxious in n small sea-island than on 
the main-land, for it is charged with a certain degree of tonic saline qualities that 
somewhat neutralize its ill effects. At the same time, such humidity is, under all 
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circDinsbiDCCS, to be avoided if poMible. For those in vigorous health, Bermuda 
oSers a delightful but enervating climate But invalids troubled with neuralgia and 
fever and ague may derive beneflt from a residence there. But those who are suf- 
fering from pectoral or throat diseases cannot bo rccomniended to go there, unless, 
perhaps, for the spring months. Bermuda is probably prefemble to Alassachu setts 
or Canada for the consumptive; but when there are so many resorta superior to it 
for such complaints, it seems strange the consumptive should continue to go there.* 
But whoever docs go to Bermuda for his health cannot be too strongly ai^od to 
use great caution in exposing himself to the night air at all seasons, and by no 
means to yield so far to the seductive mildness of the air, on landing, as to throw oS 
his flannels. I have known some, by such ill-judged imprudence, to sacrifice all the 
good they might have gained, while others in comparative good health who have 
ttceompanied them have contracted incipient consumption by sitting exposed to the 
night air. In Bermuda no one can dispense with prudence in matters of health; 
but with pnidcncc one may live there a long time, and finally, as the inhabitants 
say, vanish in a good old age, by simply dn,-ing up and being blown away. 

BELLEISLE-EX-MER. 

Tills island ia reached by daily steamers from Auray. There Is also a regular 
line of paeket* between Nantes and Lorient, which touch each way at Bellciste. 

The Hotel do France, at Le Palais, can be well recommended. It is on the 
chief street; the rooms an? cheerful, and the table is good. Carriages and wagon- 
ettes can always bo procured on moderate terms. 

The climate of Bellcisle is more dry and sunny than that of Brittnny, and trav- 
ellers or invalids wintering in Brittany for their health would tind it to their advan- 
tagu to spend a few weeks at Belleiale. The cheerfulness of the skies, the genial 
warmth of the sun, the mildness of the temperature, are of a natnre to aid the 
neuralgic or consumptive patient in the recovery of health, although a whole season 
there would probably be moDotonona to many. In May and Juno the air is balnty 
and delicious, and the sea-bathing excellent, while the number of visitors from 
abroad, and the animation attending the sardine fisheries, odd greatly to the interest 
of the little island. 



■ "The climate of Bermuda is reining, and, lo hr w I had an opportnnlt; of ahuen'mg, eapv- 
cially ill adapted for perioni aSIcled with disease of the Inags, «a near); all thi cases ot phtb!«la I 
have lecn ran tbdr oouna npidlj." 8uch ia the testinumj of Snrgeon-iiiBilar P. U. E, Ci-om, in tb« 
aanitkrj! tvport of liis ExccUenc; General Lefrof, the Governor of Bermuda. 8iich, alao, lecm* to 
bu the upiniuu of iiunrly all the phyaicianii wIumd opinloD ta^ expurienn! 1 asked, ur wboM view* 
un die Bubjecl have apjjcurL-d in Ibc uffii:iikl reports. 



PRINCE EDWARD ISLAXD. 

Tills island is reached from Quebec by the boRts of the Quebec and Gulf Steara- 
ahip Company daring the sunimcr seoaon. Niivigatioii during the winter is closed 
by the ice. The International Lino of stcnmers runs weekly, during the open sea- 
son, from Boston to Cbni-lottetown, teaching at Halifax and Picton for a few hours. 
The fare is $10, exclusive of meals, which are $0 to £8 more. Tliis is a very 
pleasant way of reaching the island. Those who dread the sea can go entirely 
by rail to Shediac, New Brunswick, and cross the Straits of Northumberland, only 
thirty miles, in a strong boat to Summerside ; or they can take the steamer mnning 
from Boston to St, John, New Brunswick, touching at Portland on the way, and go 
by rail from St. John to Shediac. Thus, there are many ways of reaching Prince 
Edward Island, all of them affording much interest and variety. The traveller 
would do well to go by one way and return by another. 

, Prince Edward Island is traversed from one end to the other by a railroad, which 
is tapped by another short line from Chiu'lottetown. The carriage roads are every- 
where excellent, and good horses and carriages are easily obtained. 

There are many hotels on the island ; Cluirtottetown swarms with them. They 
are generally of an indifferent character; but Miss Rankin's, at Charlottetown, can 
be very eordiuUy recommended. It is commodious, and finely situated near the 
water's edge, Mr. M'Donald, who has leased the new hotel at Souris, is a moat 
obliging landlord, and his table is well furnished with meats and game. The terms 
are moderate. The Seaside Hotel, ut Rustico, is admirably situated on a bluff ; and 
although the rooms are small, they are neat, cheerful, and clean, aud the table is 
excellent. A bowling-alley and surf-bathing and fishing are close at hand. Tertns, 
(2 to t2 50 per diem. The Island Park Hotel, at Summorside, is romantically 
situated on a small island in the harbor, about a mile from the town, which is 
reached by a steam-tcndcr belonging to the hotel, or by crossing a ford at low 
water. It is the largest hotel in Prince Edward Island; the rooms are spacious, 
and command lovely views over land and nea. They are well furnished, and the 
taitle is served in the American style, which will please those who prefer that 
method in a hotel. Ealh-housea, billiard-rooms, a bowUng-alley, and s croquet- 
ground are provided ; and the woods of the islet stc intersected with winding paths 
containing rustic seats, and a carriage-road which encircles the shore. Good fishing 
and excellent yachting facilities also awwt the toarirt sportsman. The tcnns are 
tS 60 per diem. At tliis place Prince Bdward Island is so indented by bays tliat 
it is only three miles across from the southern to the northern coast of the island. 
Malpeque Bay, on the north side, is a large and interesting sheet of water. Board- 
iog-housea abound, or rather farm-honses, where one can find good, wholesome, 
but simple fare, including pure milk, fresh eggs, and fine beef. Board and lodging 
of this sort can Ih; found for J5 to $6 per week. 

Prince Edward Island is wholly a suuinier resort, but a.'' such it can be wiinuly 
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rocoramendt-d to the invalid who ia suffering from general nervous exhaustion, to nil 
those whti ure prostrated by overwork, to nil who would fortify their constitutiona 
against liio near and tear of the age by sensible vacations, and to sportsmen wlio 
love boBt^sniling, fishing, and plover, snipe, and duck shooting, with an occasional 
shot at a brown bear.* Tliose who are already greatly reduced by lung, or bron- 
chial, or aathmatic diseases would do better to seek a drier and warmer resort. 
Victims of hay fever may spend the summer at Prince Edward, and forget a tor- 
ment that never worried Job, or he tuiglit not have come down to later ages as a 
pattern of patience. 

The temperature during the summer is remarkable for itfl evenness and freedom 
from extremes or sudden changes. From the let of June to tlie middle of Septem- 
ber the weather is very delightful, the thermometer ranging from 60° to 75°. Light 
sliowers and an oceasional heavy rnin occur sometiTnes, but equability is the general 
character of the summer climate there. The south-west wind, which is generally a 
damp wind, loses its moisture in crossing Nova Scotia, and reaches Prince £^ward 
Island dry and dcliciously soft and balmy. 



ISLES OF SHOALS. 

These attractive little iaies arc within a few miles of Portsmouth, and are reached 
during the season by two steamers, one running twice a day to Appledore, and the 
other to Star Island. 

There is a large and very welt-con ducted hotel at Appledore, nnder the chu^^ 
of the Messrs. Laighton, who have, by long experience, learned how to minister to 
the wants of their guests. On Star Island is the Oceanic Hotel, a spacious estsb- 
lishment formerly kept by Mr. Poore, facing the cove formed by the cluster of isles 
between Appledore and Star Island. Its cool verandas are very inviting. The 
terms are those usual at Aincricaa watering-places. 

The great advantage of the Isles of Shoals is that, more nearly than almost any 
other inhabited islands in the Western Atlantic, they realize the atmospheric condi- 
tionr found in a ship at sua; for while the general temperature greatly resembles 
that of the neighboring coast, the extremes are tempered by the sea air, the miniitfl 
sise of each of the islets givmg to them an atmosphere fragrant and healthy iritli 
sea qualities ; and thus a residence on the islands has tonic effects very similar to 
those of a sea-voyage. For one trait these isles cannot be too highly recommended 
— the uncompromising and inflexible determination they show never to allow that 
strange, mysterious, summer foe, the hay fever, to make an entrance within their 
charmed limits. 



CAPE BRETON ISLAND. 

This Ulaod ma; be rcnched by mW from Halifax or New Brunswick, or hy an; 
uf the routes muutioued for reauliing Frince Edwaiil bland, excepting the one via 
SbediBC. The Boston and the Montival boats touch at Port Unwkcabury, iii the 
Btraits of Cunso, and passengers by rati are ferried across to the same town. Frtim 
there stages proceed to Baddeck, and a steamer plies through the Bras d'Or to Syd- 
ney. The beauty of the latter route is exceptionally attmctive. 

Baddeek and Sydney are the chief towns. Not very tnach can be said in favor 
of tbcir hotels ; but the boarding catabliBliinebts of Mrs. King and Miss Ueams at 
Sydney are excellent. At Baddeek, the Telegraph House and the boarding-honse 
of ilrs. Robert Jones can be recommended. The terms aven^ $1 25 to (3 50 
per diem. But the sportsman who visits Capo Breton Island will not care to spend 
much time at the hotels. Camping out with a tent, or cruising in a boat, with rod, 
rifle, and Hkctcb-book, ho wjll disdain a roof, and enjoy the equable air of summer 
and early anttnnn in " roughing " style. One who takes a decked boat of four or 
five tons to Port Hnwkcsbury in the steamer from Halifax or Boston, and floaU it 
througli the St, Peter's Canal into tlie Bras d'Or, will find few sheets of water 
which offer more attractions for a three or four weeks' idle cruise from cove to 
oove. fishing, shooting, sketching, sailing, and cultivating the aoqnaintance of the 
Highlanders aud the Mlcmacs. Or ho can hire a small schooner or sail-boat at 
Sydney. The climate is very even during the sporting season ; and trout, salmon, 
snipe, woodcock, partridge, and plover abound. 



ISLE OF WIGHT. 

This favorite resort of jilcasure-seekcrs and valetudinarians is so eiuily reached 
from the adjoining ports of Southampton and Portsmouth, by so many different 
railway and steamboat lines, that it is sujierfluoue to go into further detuls on the 
subject. 

In the matter of excellent hot«ls and boarding-houses, no island is better pro- 
vided with the means for comfortably entertaining atrangeni or iniuislering to the 
comforts of invalids. They abound on every hand, and it will therefore sofflce, 
among many, to mention favorably the Pier, the Kent, Sivier's, and the Belgravc, 
at Ryde. Charming cottages may also be obtained there and everjwhere about the 
island for the season or for the year; but the terms depend so much on size or 
location, that the visitor intending to lease a cottage will have to look around for 
himself. At Brading, the Bugle Inn ofiers shelter to the passing tourist. At Sand- 
own, the chief hotels are the Sandown and the Star and Garter, At Shauklin, 
Uollier's, Daish's, and the Madeira can be recommended among a number of ex- 
cellent hotels and lodging-houses. The Clarendon ii u tavern rather than a lirM- 
claas hotel. 

IB 
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Ventnor, llie choicest spot in ibe I«!i! of Wight, and tin: resort of invalids, 
alioiinds in hotels nnd boarding-houses of excellent eharactei'. The Crab and Lob- 
ster cannot bo too highly recommended for tlte quid order and bume-likp neatness 
and conycniencc of the comforts it offers to its guests. The Marine Hotel, on tlic 
cliff facing the occnn, in finely situated, and so, also, is the Esplanade Hotel. The 
tvnns at the liotcls and lodging-houseH of Ventnor are more moderate than, tho 
charges at Brighton or other sca-sidc resorts in England. Titc Albion and Plunilh 
ly's hotel, nt PrciJiwatcr Gftto, are excellent establiBlinients. The Net^dlcB at Alum 
Bay, the Bugle at Ncnport, and the Gloucester gt West Cowes, are capital hotela. 

As a water! ng-pluee for sutiimor tourists and pleosure^cckers, the attractions of 
the Isle of Wight are too obvious to reijuire cither praise or comment. As a sani- 
tarium for invalids, especially those nfflictcd with pulmonary complaints, the advan- 
tages of tliis island are leas certain, and have within a few years received quit* as 
much credit as they deserve. The island, an a whole, possesses too much of the 
moist, raw, and variiihio temperature of England to make it a dcRirnbht resort for 
invalids. But the narrow, seven-mile-long strip of land called the Undercliff, on 
which Ventnor is situated, enjoys a climate that is more mild, dr}-, and steady than 
that of tho rest of tlie island, facing the south - east, and sheltered from nortliorly 
winds by the high cliffs of Boniface Down and St. Catherine's Hill. Shanklin alto 
rejoices in the softer climate of Ventnor, lint to a less degree. The mean annual 
tcmitcmturc of the Undercliff is 51° 72'. In winter it sometimes falls much lower, 
bnt, on the whole, it is not surpassed in mildness and equability by any other health 
resort of the Atlantic north of the Azores. " ! have counted," says tho lato Ihr. 
Martin, " nearly fifty species of garden flowers blooming in tlie borders in Dccom- 
ber, and sweet-peas blossom on ChrUtmas-day ! The bee is on the wing when, in 
less favored districts of the island, a bitter frost parches alt the meadows." This ia 
tho most favorable exhibit that can be allowed in praise of Ventnor. But, after 
every reservation, it may be frankly admitted that, for tliose who do not care or 
are unable to go to the trade-wind islands for their health, the Undercliff on the 
Isle of Wight offers most decided advantages and attractions which may enable 
them to protract for years a life that wonid otherwise be forfeited by a longer atay 
in the place where tlie disease was contracted. The Royal National Hospital for 
Consumption, notwithstanding the unwieldincss of the name, is a most beneficent 
institution, situated in the outskirts of Ventnor, and intended, for very moderate 
t^rms, to give a home in that charming retreat to those invalids whose mcona am 
twi slender to allow them to meet the expenses generally demanded by a foreign 
trip for health, To such this noble institution presents rcnmrkable adtantogia. 
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Illustrated from Designs by Joseph Wolf. Engraved by J. W. aud Edward Whymper. 
With Descriptive Letter-press by Daniel Giraud Elliot, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 4to, Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, $4 00. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 

By his Nephew, G. Otto Trevelyan, M.P. With Portrait ou SteeL Complete in 2 
vols. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $9 60; 
Tree Calf, $15 00. 

Selections from the Writings of Lord Macaulay. 

Edited, with Occasional Notes, by George Otto Trevelyan, M.P. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt 
Tops and Uncut Edges, $2 50. {Uniform in size and style with the lAhrary Edition of 
Macaulay 8 Life and Letters.) 

The Catskill Fairies. 

By Virginia W. Johnson. Illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. Square Svo, Illuminated 
Cioth, Gilt Edges, .$3 00. 

Caricature and Other Comic Art, 

In All Times and Many Lands. By James Parton. With 203 Illustrations. Svo, 
Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $5 00. 

The Book of Gold and Other Poerns. 

By J. T. Trowhridge. Illustrated. Svo, Ornamental Cover, Gilt Edges, $2 50. (/n 
a Box.) 

Art Education Applied to Industry. 

By Col. George Ward Nichols. Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 

Art Decoration Applied to Furniture. 

By Harriet Prescott Spofford. Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 



I 'aluable and Interesting Works. 



The Earth : 

A DsKTipiive Ilulory of the Plii?riomenn o( tlic Life of ihe Gluhc. By Clis^e Reclub. 
TtRndated by ilie late B. B. W«oi>warii. M.A„ nnd Edited by Uenht'Woodwibd, Brii- 
isL Museum,' Illuatrateii with 28* Mnpa inaevicd iu the Texi, and 23 Page Miips printed 
in Colore. Svo, Clotb, $5 00 j Hnlr Calf, tT -jy 

The Ocean, 

AtTuoi[i1iere, nnd Life. Boing the Second Scriaa of a Descriptiiie History of the Life of 
the Globe. By £i.i«£e RucLrs. I[lu«ti^tcd wilh SSO Mapa or Figures, and 27 Mups 
printed in Colon. Svo, Cloth, $!! OU; Half Calf. $8 25. 



The Atmosphere. 



Goldsmith' 8 Poetical Works. 

l>u«tical Works of Oliver QoldNnitb. Wiih IlluBtniiioni by C. W. Copo, A.R-A., Thomu 
Creiwick. J. C. Honiley. B. Hedgrnve, A.B.A., and Frederick Tnylcr, Members of the 
Etching Club. Wiih a, Biographicnl Memoir, and Notca on the Poems. Edited by But- 
TON CoHHHT. 8to, Cloih, Beveled Biiardi, (8 (X); Cloih, Gilt Eilges, $8 75; Tarkev 
Murouco, Gilt Edges, 97 50, 



California : 



Northern Califortiia, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands. 

By ('ii.iiN.ES N<iiii>Tiu>rF. Piofu^oly IUiist.ntr.1. Svo, Cloth, 92 50. 

A Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, 

For Popiilnr iiml Profeonionnl Use ; ConipiL^itig full Informalion on Itiblicnl, TheuloKiral. 
and Gcoleainiltcnl Solijeclx. With nearly One Thousand Map* and Illnilniiiinit, Edited 
by IbeKev, Lyhah AnnoTT.iviiblheCo-operiitionorthe Rc». T. J. CoHiitT, l).l). Rojal 

8ru, conlainiiig over 1000 piigci.Cloib, $G 00; Sheep, 97 00; Half Morocco, fS 50. ' 



The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 



Histortf of the United Netherlands : 

From the Death of Willinm the Silent lo the Twelio Yeara' Truce— IG09. Willi a Full 
Vieiv ol the Enclrnb-Dnieh Sinijuile Agiiih&t Spnin. and of the Orisin nnd DseU iiciioti of 
ihn SpnniBb Armnda. Bv Joiis Lothhop Motlkt. LL.D.. D.C.L. With Porlwil*. 4 
vols., 8»o, Cloth, «U 00; Sheep, tl6 00; Half Cjtlf, «23 00. 

Life and Death tf John of Bameveld, 

Adviienip of HnllnnJ, With a View of the Primary Caus» and Murempnts of "The 
Thirty Year^" War." By Jons Lotuboi- M<,Ti..ir. I.L.D., D.C.L, Illustrated. 2 »ob,, 
Bro, Cloth, 97 00 1 Sbecp,9S0<); Italf Calf, <I1I 60. 



Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations. 

Wilh Tables of Fflclorj niiJ Anisic' Murks, for tlic Use nf Colleclors. Profuselv Illus- 
(niieit. Bj William C. PaiHK, U,.U. 8vo, Cloth, Gill Tojis und Uncut Edges, #7 00. 



The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 



Selected nnd Edited bj the Rov. Robert Akis Willmott. Willi Engliih nnd American 
AddiiioiiB bv Evabt A. DimcKmcK. Ml IlluitrBiiona. Elcgmit Smnll ito. Cloth, 
Gill Edges, '$3 00; Hnir Ciilf, if. 50; Full Morocco, GiU Edges, SB Ml. 



Sangs of Our Youth. 



of "John nalifnx, Geinlenian." Set lo Music. 



Nooks and Corners of the Neic England Coast. 



» Illusirations. 8vo. Cloih, tS 50 ; Hnlf 



Peru: 



Contemparary Art in Europe. 

By S. G. W. Benjamin, Copioaaly IlUisimted. 8vo, Clotli, Illur 

The Poets and Poetry of Scotland : 



iiatcd nnd Gilt. $3 fiO, 



From the Enrliesi lo t!ia Present Time. Coni|iri»mg Chsracloristic Selections from the 
Works of the mure Noteivorthy Rcotiifh Poet*, with Biographical nnd Crilicnl Noticen. 
By James Guant WiLaoN. With Portraits on Steel. 2 voU., gvo. Cloth. 910 00. 



Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution ; 



Or, Illnatrations by Pen nnd Pencil nf ihe History, Biography, Srerery, Relica, nnd 'Pnidi- 
tions of the Wnr for Independence. By Bktjuos J. L(»«nia. 2 toIs., Sio, Clotli, tU 00 ; 
Sheep, $15 00 ; Hnlf Calf, tl8 00. 

The Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812 ; 

Or, nluslralions hy Pen and Pencil of the Hiarory, Biography, Scenery, Belies, nnd Trndi- 
tion< of the last War for American Independi'nec. By Benson J. Lossiii'). With f'H'i 
DlDatralions, engt.ived on Wood by Lmsing and Barritt, chiefly from original Sketcbei hy 
tlie Anthor. Complete in One Volume, 10S4 page^, large 8vo. Price, in Cloth, $7 00; 
Sheep, $8 60; Full Ronn, $9 00; HalfCalf or Half Morocco eitra, (10 00. 

The Geographical Distribution of Animals. 

With a Slody of the Relations of Living and Extinct FaonHS a> Elucidating the Pnit 
Chnnges of the Eanli's Surface. By ALFxer) Rt:egBL Waliacb, Author of the " Halny 
Archipelago," &c. In Two Voliimei". Wilh Maps nnd Illuslnilions. 8to, Cloth, #10 00, 

The First Century of the Republic. 

A Review of AmcricRQ PiogieM. 8to, Cloth, $5 00 ; Sheep, 95 SO ; Half Morocco. $7 !5. 
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